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INTEODUCTION. 



In making this volume, it has not been the 
aim of the author to furnish a substitute for the 
spelling-book, but'rather to prepare an accom- 
paniment to it, for the^ use of the higher classes 
in our schools. In itself, the exercise of spelling 
is not a very attractive one, and conducted as it 
too often is, it becomes very dull and monoto- 
nous. It is confidently believed that the ar- 
rangement of this book, and a due observance 
of the "Hints on Spelling," will do much to 
give the subject practical importance, and at 
the same time invest it with interest. 

Iii the several collections, or groupings of 
words, the author has endeavored to bring to- 
gether the most prominent words in each de- 
partment, and, by a few suggestive questions, 
to give a practical bearing to the subjects, and 
make them the media of much useful informa- 
tion. 

For most of the reading and spelling exer- 
cises in the middle of the book, under the head 
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of "Miscellaneous Words," the author would 
acknowledge his indebtedness to a work* for- 
merly published by A. S. Barnes & Co., and 
which he has been allowed to use freely. 

The work is commended to teachers and com- 
mittees, with the firm belief that its careful use 
will do much to secure proficiency in the branch 
under consideration, and at^the same time at- 
tach to it an interest and importance not here- 
tofore felt. 

The various miscellaneous exercises in the 
book will, it is believed, readily commend them- 
selves to teachers, and open a wide field for 
much general instruction in every-day matters, 
and thus make the work a desirable one as a 
basis of many useful Object Lessons. The skill- 
ful teacher will readily extend and expand the 
various subjects presented. 

Njcw Britain, Or., Jan, 1, 1862. 

♦ "The Orthoepist," by J. H. Martin. 
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HINTS TO TEACHERS. 



' In teaching Spelling, tte instructor should aim 
to give interest to the exercise by frequently va- 
rying the mode of conducting the same. But 
"whatever course is pursued, the two following di- 
rections should be strictly adhered to : — 

1. Pronounce the word distinctly; just as it 
would be pronounced by a good reader or speaker, 
with no undue emphasis upon any letter or syl- 
lable. '' 

2. Allow the pupil to try once, only, on a word ; 
as all beyond will be merely guessing. 

In oraer to secure the perfect attention of a 
class, and at the same time awaken an interest in 
the exercise, the following hints, which were first 
given by the author of this, in another work,* 
may be found useful : — 

1. Eead a short sentence distinctly, and re- 
quire every word to be spelt by the class, — the 
first scholar pronouncing and spelling the first 
word, the next scholar the second, and so on, un- 
til all the words in the sentence have been spelt. 
After a little practice in this method, scholars 
will be able to go through with quite long sen- 

» " The Teacher and Parent." 
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tences, with a good degree of accuracy and prompt* 
ness. Man;;^ valuable truths and proverbs may in 
this way be impressed upon the mind, while atten* 
tion is more directly given to orthography. The 
following may be samples : — 

A good scholar will be industrious and obe* 
dient. 

If sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 

Take care of the minutes, and the hours will 
take care of themselves. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

2. It will be well, often, to make all the mem- 
bers of a class feel responsible for the accurate 
spelling of each and every word If the first 
member of a class misspells the word given to 
him, let the teacher proceed and give out the next 
word, without intimating whether the first waa 
correctly or incorrectly spelt. K the second 
scholar thinks the first word was not correctly 
spelt, he will spell it instead of the one given 
to him; and so on, through the class, each 
being expected to correct any error that may 
have been committed. If the first spells a word 
wrong, and no one corrects it, let all be charged 
with a failure. This method will amply compen- 
sate for its frequent adoption. 

We will now proceed to speak of some points 
in relation to the mode of conducting an exer* 
cise with the slate. Most experienced teachers 
have, latterly, often adopted the plan of writing 
words ; but, for the benefit of others, we will specify 
one or two modes. 

Let the teacher select words from some 
studied exercise, either in the reading-book or 
spelling-book, "pronounce them distinctly, allow* 
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ing time, after eacli word, for all to write it legibly. 
After all the words have been- given out, each' slate 
may be examined separately and all errors noted j 
or, the members of a class may eitchange slates, 
and each examine his companion's slate,— while 
the teacher spells the words correctly,— and mark 
the number wrong upon each slate. Or, instead 
of either of these, tne instructor may call upon 
some one to spell a Word as he has written it, and 
then request those who have written differently 
to signify it by raising the hand. Neither of 
these methods will consume much time, and either 
of them will be preferable to the oral method. 

It will sometimes be the case, that scholars 
will prove themselves quite expert in spelling 
long or difficult Words, and yet make sad mis- 
takes in spelling those that are shorter, and 
apparently much easier. To remedy this, it will 
be well, occasionally, to read slowly an entire 
stanza or paragraph, and require the members 
of a class to write the same upon their slates* 
This course has its advantages. 

Again, it is frequently the case that scholars 
are exceedingly deficient in ability to spell the 
names of countries, states, counties, towns, moun- 
tains, rivers, individuals, etc. Any teacher, who 
has not exercised his pupils on such words, will 
be astonished at the number and nature of the 
errors that will be committed by a class on the 
first trial. Let teachers who have overlooked 
words of this description, in conducting the spell- 
ing exercise, commence by requesting their pu- 
pils to write all the Christian names of their 
schoolmates, the names of the counties in their 
native State, towns in the county, and States in 
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the Union. Though the result, at first, may be 
neither very satisfactory nor gratifyinc", the plan, 
if frequently adopted, will oauae much, improve* 
ment. 

It may be profitable, sometimes, to request 
the members of a class to select, from a certain 
number of pages in a book, some ten or twelve 
words, which may seem to them of most diffi- 
cult orthographical construction, which shall, 
subsequently, be given to the class as a spelling 
exercise. The prominent advantage in this plan 
results from the fact that each scholar will, in 
searching for a few words, notice the orthography 
of a much larger number, — Kselecting such only 
as appear to him peculiarly difficult. In this way 
pupils will, unconsciously as it were, study with 
interest a lesson in itself unattractive to them. 
Favorable results will attend such a course. 

If a school'room is well furnished with black- 
boards, the words or sentences for the spelling 
exercises may be Written on them. In this case, 
it may be well to have the exercise occur dur- 
ing the last half-hour of . the day. Let the 
scholars be. required to write the words, legibly, 
as soon as pronounced by the teacher. After 
all have written, let the teacher examine the 
work, and draw a line over such words as are 
incorrectly written, and request that all errors 
be corrected immediately after school is dismissed. 
It is very important that pupils should be re* 
quired to write all such ^xercises in a neat and 
distinct manner. 

At times it may be well to require scholars 
to divide the words into their appropriate sylla- 
bles and to designate the accented syllable of 
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each word; as, an-ni-ver^-sa-ry, me-men^-to, W- 
bor, la-bo'-ri-ous. Occasionally this may be ex- 
tended by requiring a complete analysis of the 
whole word, including, beside the above, the names 
and sounds of the several letters, the rowels, con- 
sonants, labials, dentals, etc. 

Another method of conducting the exercise of 
spelling is the following,— and we may add, that, 
for more advanced schools, it possesses some ad- 
vantages over either of the others named. Let 
the teach^ write, legibly upon the blackboard, 
some twenty or more difficult words, and allow 
them to remain long enough to be carefully 
studied by the school. A few minutes before 
the close of the school, let all the words be re- 
moved from the board. Now let each scholar 
put aside his books, and provide himself with a 
narrow slip of paper. At the top of this, or upon 
one side, let aim write his name, and then the 
words, as dictated by the instructor. After all 
have written the list of words that had previ- 
ously been placed upon the blackboard, let the 
slips be collected, and taken by the teacher, who 
may himself, aided perhaps by some of his best 
spellers, examine the slips, and mark those wrong 
upon each. At some hour of the next day, let 
the teacher read the result to the whole school, 
stating the number of errors committed by the 
several pupils ; after which, the papers may be 
returnea for correction. We will suppose, for 
illustration, that, on some day, the teacher gives 
out tlie names of the months, days of the week, 
and seasons of the year ; and that the following is 
a sample of one of the papers, as returned by the 
teacher, with errors marked : 
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January. 


Septembnr.^ 


Thursday. 


Feberwary.^ 


Octobur.* 


Friday. 
Saterday.* 


March. 


Novembur.* 


^t 


Decembur.* 


Spring. 


Sundy.* 
Monddy.* 


Sumer.* 


Jnne. 


Autnm.* 


July. 


Tuesday. 


Winter. 


August. 


Wensday.* 





In conducting this exercise, let the teacher 
insist upon perfect distinctness in the writing of 
the words, and let it be understood that every 
letter not perfectly plain'"will be considered aa 
wrong, and markea accordingly. It will be 
readily seen that a little skill, on the part of 
the teacher, in the selection of words, will make 
this a highly useful and interesting exercise ; and 
the time for the announcement of the number 
of errors will be looked for with interest. 

An attractive method, which may answer 
for oral or written spelling, is the following. 
The instructor pronounces a word, which is to 
be spelt by the first in the class, who will im- 
mediately name another, commencing with the 
final letter of the first word, which is to be spelt 
by the next scholar ; and he, in turn, will name 
another word, and so on, through the clasd. 
If the words are to be written upon the slate, 
the same course may be taken, as to naming of 
words. Let us take, for illustration, the follow- 
ing words : — 

Circuipstanoei. 
Symi'HlU/. 

W»nclbrL.g. 



Commotion. 


lianguage. 


Nourishment. 


Endeavor. 


Theoretical. 


Khetorlo. 


LabiaL 


Calorio. 
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An exercise of this kind will have its pecidiar 
advantages, the more prominent of which will 
be, the awakening of thought and interest 
After a little practice, the members of a class will 
be able to name words with a great degree of 
promptness ; and an exercise of this kind will be 
made highly interesting and profitable. 

In giving out long words it may be well, at 
times, to let the pupils spell by each giving a 
letter in its order, or pronouncing a syllable when 
finished For example, let us take the word or- 
thoyraphy. You pronounce the word and the 
whole class repeats it. In rapid succession the 
pupils spell thus, the figure indicating the num* 
ber of pupil : 

IS 14 5 6 7 8 • 10 11 13 IS 

0-r — -or — t-h-o-g-^ — thog — orthog — r»a — ra-— or* 

14 15 16 17 

thogra-p-h-y — phy — orthography (by whole class.) 
Another method which has its advantages is 
the following. Let the teacher dictate some 
thirty or forty words to a class, requiring the 
members to write them upon their slates. These 
words are to be carefully examined and studied 
by the pupils, who are also to be required to- 
incorporate each word into a sentence, which shall 
illustrate its meaning and show that it is under- 
stood by them. After these sentences have been 
read, and erased from the slates, let the words 
be again dictated, to be written and examined 
with special reference to the orthography. An 
exercise of this kind will answer \QTy well to fill 
up time that would otherwise be unimproved. 
The w-ords may be given on one afternoon, and 
the written exercises and thei spelling receive 
attention on the ne^t afternoon. 
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It will be well if the teacher will have a small 
blank-book in which to write such words as are 
frequently misspelt, or such as are not of very 
common occurrence, and make use of these 
words for the method above mamed. 

Another method, and the last we shall name, is 
the following, which may prove very useful in the 
higher classes of most schools. Let the teacher 
pronounce to a class several words of diflScult or- 
thography, or short sentences containing such 
words, the pupils writing the same upon their 
slates as fast as dictated. After the desired num- 
ber of words and sentences has been written, 
the instructor may address his class as follows : 
* Scholars, the words and sentences which I have 
just pronounced may require from you some 
study. Examine them carefully, ascertain the 
correct spelling and meaning of each ; and when 
you have studied them sufficiently, erase them 
from your slates. To-morrow I shall give you 
the same exercise, and shall then expect you to 
write them accurately.' 

Let us suppose that the following words 
^and sentences should be given for an exercise 
of this kind : 

Hemorrluu^e. 
Beau ideal. 
Gaillotine. 
Hemistich. 

Thomas has an excellent daguerreotype like- 
ness of his mother. 

The dahlia is a beautiful flower. 

He was a successful merchant and a skillful 
financier. 



Aeronaut. 


Acoustics. 


Armistice. 


Bronchitis. 


Anchovy. 


Colporteur. 


Automaton. 


Conchologj. 
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The glaciers of Switzerland. 

There is a beautiful jet cfeau on the common. 

There was a large giraffe in the menagerie. 

His loss caused great poignancy of grief. 

It was a successful xuse de guerre. 

The police exercised strict surveillance. 

This mode is well adapted for presenting 
words and phrases whose orthography is pecul- 
iarly difficult, and which occur less frequently 
than most words. 

RULES FOR THE USB OF CAPITALS. 

EuLE I. The titles of books, and the heads of 
their parts, chapters, sections, and divisions, are 
usually printed in capitals. When the titles of ' 
books are quoted, only their principal words 
should begin with capitals; as, "Watts on the 
Mind." Inscriptions on signs and monuments are 
subject to the same rule. 

KuLE II. The first word of every entire senv 
tence, and of every independent expression, or 
phrase, should begin with a capital; as, "Evil 
communications corrupt good manners." 

EuLE III. Proper names, and adjectives de- 
rived from proper names, should begin with a 
capital; as, America; American; Boston; Bosto- 
nian. ^ " 

EuLE IV. Titles of honor, office, respect, and 
distinction, usually begin with a capital; as. Chief 
Justice Marshall; flis Majesty; General Washing- 
ton. 

EuLE V. All appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital; as, God; Jehpvah; The Eter- 
nal; The Almighty. 
2» 
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EULE VL The first word of every line in poetry 
should begin with a capital. 

EuLE Vn. The words / and should be capi- 
tals. 

EuLE VIII. Any common noun used to denote 
an object personified, or an object to be made 
specially emphatic, should begin with a capital ; 
as, "Cneered with the grateful swell, old Oc^an 
smiles." — Milton. "In the Creed the same distinc- 
tion is properly observed."— flarmoM. 

EuLE IX. I'he first word of a direct quotation, 
so introduced as to form a sentence of itself, 
should begin with a capital; as, "He saith unto 
him, Feed my sheep." 



RULES FOR SPELLING. 

EuLE I. Final f, 1, or s. 

Monosyllables ending in / ?, or 5, preceded by a 
single vowel, double the final consonant; as, staff, 
mill, pass, rnuff, knell, ghss, off, hiss, puss. 

Exceptions. — The words def, if, and ©/"are wri^ 
ten with a single /; and gas, as, has, vjos, yes, his^ 
is, this, us, pus, and thus, with single s. 

EuLE II. Other Finals. 

Words ending in any other consonant than / I, 
or s, do not double the final letter ; as, mob, nod^ 
dog, sum, sun, cup, cur, cut,Jix, whiz. • 

Exceptions. — We double the consonant in abb, 
add, odd, egg, jagg, ragg, inn, purr, err, burr, butt, 
buzz, yarr, and some proper names. But we have 
also db, {from,) and ad, {to,) for prefixes: and jag, 
rag, in, bur, and but, are other words that conform 
to the rule. 
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EuLE III. Doubling. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last 
syllable, when they end with a single consonant 
preceded by a single vowel, or bv a vowel after 
jw, double their final consonant Wore an addi- 
tional syllable that begins with a vowel ; as, r^i, 
robbed ; fop ^ foppish^ foppery ; squat^ squatter, aqudt* 
ting ; thin, thinner, thinnest; swim, swimmer, swim* 
ming ; commit^ committeth, committing^ committed, 
committer, committee; acquit, acquittal^ acquittance, 
acquitted, acquitting, acqiniteth. 

Exceptions. — 1. x final, being equivalent to ks, 
is never doubled. 2. When the derivative retains 
not the accent of the root, the final consonant is 
not always doubled ; as, prefer^, preference, prefer* 
able; refer^, reference, referajUe or ref&r^ribk, 3. Let- 
ters doubled in Latin are usually doubled in Eng- 
lish, without regard to accent, or to any other prin- 
ciple; as, Britain, Britan^nic, BriUxn^nia. 

EuLE IV. No doubling. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a 
single vowel, or when the accent is not on the last 
syllable, should remain single before an additional 
syllable; as, toil, toiling; oil, oily; visit, visited; 
diff^y differing. 

jExceptions. — A few words derived from other 
languages double the Z/ as, tranquil, tranquilr 
lity ; esccdj excellence; cancel, canceUate, canr 
ceUation; crystal, crystalline^ crystallize; metals 
metaUine, metallurgy, etc. 

EULE V. Final c, k. 
' Monosyllables and English verbs end not withe, 
but take ck for double c ; as, rack, wreck, rock, at* 
tack; but in general, words derived from the 
learned languages need not the k, and common iisa 
discards it; as, Italic, numiac, musics, pxMic 
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Exceptions.— The words arc^ part of a circle; 
orc^ the name of a fish; Zao, a gum or resin; and 
sac^ or soc^ a privilege, in old English law, are 
ended with c only. 

EuLE VI. Eetaining. 

Words ending with any double letter, preserve 
it double before any additional termination, not 
beginning with the same letter, as in the follow- 
ing derivatives; wooer ^ seeing^ blissful, adding^ 
gruffly^ wiUing^ shelly, hilly, stiffness, illness, stillness, 
shrillness, ♦ 

Exceptions. — Certain irregular derivatives in 
d ov t, from words ending in double ee, II, or ss, 
(as fled iTOvaflee, sold from sell, blest from bless,) are 
exceptions to the foregoing rule. 

EuLE VIL Eetaining. 

Words ending with any double letter, preserve 
it double in all derivatives formed froni them by 
means of prefixes; as, see, foresee; pass, repass, 
miss, amiss, 

EuLE Vni. Final 11. 

Final double I is peculiar to monosyllables and 
their compounds, with the few derivatives formed 
from such roots by prefixes; consequently, all other 
words that end in I, must be terminated with a 
single Z; as cabal, logical, excel, rd>el, dispel 

EuLE IX. Final e. 

The final e of a primitive word, when this let* 
ter is mute or obscure, is generally omitted before 
an additional termination beginning with a vowel; 
as, remove, removal; rate, ratable; force, forcihh; 
irue^ truism; rave, raving; idle, idling. 

Exceptions, — 1. Words ending in ce or ge, re- 
tain the t^ before able or ous, to preserve the soft 
sounds of c and g; as, trace, traceable; diangc^ 
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changeable. 2. So, from shoe^ we write shoeing^ to 
preserye the sound of the root. 

Rule X. Final e. 

The final « of a primitive word is generally re* 
tained before an additional termination beginning 
with a consonant; as, pale^ paleness ; edge^ edgeless; 
judge^ jvdgeship^ 

Jixceptions* — 1. When the e is preceded by a 
vowel, it is sometimes omitted ; as in duly^ truly ; 
but much more frequently retained; as in dmness^ 
trueness^ bltiely^ eyeless. 2. The word Molly is also 
an exception to the rule. 

Rule XL Final y. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded 
by a consonant, is generally changed into i before 
an additional termination ; as, metry, merrier^ mer* 
riest^ merrily, merriment. 

Exceptions.— 1» This rule applies to derivatives, 
but not to compounds; thus we write merciful^ ana 
mercy-seat. 2. Before ing, or ish, the y is retained 
to prevent the doubling of t; as, pity^ pitying; 
baby, babyish. 

Rule XIL Final y. ^ 

The final y, of a primitive word, when preceded 
by a vowel, should not be changed into i before 
any additional termination; as, day, days; key, 
keys; boy, boyish, boyhood; joy, joyless, joyfuL 

Rule XIII. Ize and ise. 

Words ending in ize or ise sounded alike, as in 
wise and size, generally take the z in all such as 
are essentially formed by means of the termina- 
tion ; and the s in monosyllables, and all such as 
are essentially formed by means of prefixes; as, 
gormandize, apologize, brutalize, canonize with z ; rise, 
arise, disguise, supervise, surmise, surprise, with Sy 
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Rule XIV. Compounds. 

Compounds generally retain the orthography of 
the simple words which compose them ; ds, wherein^ 
horseman, uphill^ innkeeper^ sky^iglit^ plum-tree. 

Rule XV. 

Nouns ending in o, preceded by another vowel, 
form their plural by the addition of e; as, cameo^ 
cameos : folio^ folios ; but if the final o is preceded 
by a consonant, the plural is commonly formed 
by adding es ; as cargo^ cargoes. 

Rule XVL 

Verbs ending in y preceded by another vowel, 
on adding ing^ ed^ or *, do not change y into iy 
as, delay ^ delaying^ delayed^ delays. 

Exceptions. — JLay^ laid; pay^j)aid} eay^ eaid/ 
etay^ staid or stayed. 

Rule XVII. 

The plural of words ending in y, preceded by 
a consonant, is formed by changing y into ies ; as, 
sky, skies ; fiy^ fiies^ &c. If a vowel precedes the 
y, the plural is formed by adding s; as, ofay, days; 
money, moneys; &c. 

Rule XVIII. Usage. 

Any word for the spelling of which we have 
no rule but usage, is witten wrong if not spelled 
according to the usage which is most common 
among the learned. 



WORDS SIMILAR IN PROXUNClATIOy, BUT DISSIMILAR IH BPKLLIKO 
AND MEANING. 

The cooper adds an adze to his stock of tools. 
I know not what can ail Thomas, unless he baa 
drank too much aU. 
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Th^ young heir has already assumed a haughty 
air aP'l mien. AU day long the cobbler plies his 
aivL 

It will not do to alter the position of the aUar in 
the church. 

The red ant is very* troublesome to my aunt. 

The aw^wr could not tell the carpenter who had 
stolen his auger. 

If aught can be done to relieve the sufferer, it 
ought to be done immediately. 

ril point out to you the stranger from the Isle 
of Wight, as he walks up the aisle of the church. 

As the ark floated along, it described an arc of 
a large circle. 

William would not assent to the proposition to 
make the ascent of the mountain on foot. 

James ate eight apples which caused his sickness. 

The master iaae the had boy remain after 
school. 

The thief who stole a hale of goods, being unable 
to procure hail^ was sent to jau. 

The Turkish Bey stood upon the shore as we 
embarked upon the bright waters of the bay. 

I heard the boy bawl^ "Look out, the ball will 
hit you." 

I could not bear to see the bear seize him by 
the bare arm. 

Though not a base man, he was a good bass 
singer. 

A row of beech trees ran parallel to the beach. 

As he was gathering a flower, he chanced to 
be stung by a bee. 

The farmer beats the boy because he refuses to 
weed the beets. 

The girls were playing at battledoor, while the 
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beaux were amusing themselves with their bows 
and arrows. 

I have beeyi down cellar to see the new coal bin. 

The wind blew away the boy's blue cap. 

The body of the ieer-maker was borne upon a 
bier to the cemetery. 

The bell is ringing the marriage chimes of the 
village belle. 

If you bury this berry in the ground it will grow. 

Being weary, I retired to my berth in the vessel 
which was bearing me to the land of my birth. 

After making a bight in a rope, the sailor took a 
bite of bread. 

With a polite boiv, the boy gave his teacher a 
bough of apple blossoms. 

He was borne to that country from wiiose bourn 
no traveler returns. 

We found it dijOicult to break a path through 
the tangled brake. 

They were bred to household duties, and knew 
how to make bread. 

While the man brews ale, the boys bruise the 
apples. 

The rabbits' burrow is near the center of the 
borough. 

All the goods were saved but a butt of wine 
which stood in the cellar. 

Did you buy anything of the pedlar who stands 
by the gate? 

The bowls were filled with the bolls of the 
plants. 

The soldier observing the danger thrust the 
breech of his gun through the breach in the levee. 

The fisherman paid so much for his bait^ that 
he could not afford to bate the price of his fish. 
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Gcinon an ordinance of the church, should be 
distinguished from cannon, a piece of ordnance. 

They would not cast aside the strong feelings of 
caste. 

With his casque upon his head, he stood upon 
a]i empty cask. 

As he was sealing his letter, the ceiling of the 
room fell. 

At the session of the Legislature, the proper ces' 
sum of the territory will be made. 

They choose not to admit him to the school be- 
cause he chews tobacco. 

I was speaking of a cord of wood, and not of a 
musical chord. 

In the last clause of the paragraph,you will find 
a description of the eagle's claws. 

Though I threatened to cite him before a magis- 
trate, he fixed upon a site^ and began to build even 
in my sight 

After the chse 6f school, the children played 
until they had soiled their clothes. 

The corse was borne in a coarse coffin along its 
winding course to its burial. 

The apples were not sound at the core. 

He commanded a fine corps of soldiers. 

You should not attempt to cozen your cousin. 

In sailing up the creek, the vessel struck a rock 
with such Ibrce as to make the timbers creak. 

The old gentleman with a queue will give you a 
cue to the matter. 

I visited the capitol at the national capital during 
the session of Congress. 

The farmer would not cede a rod of land on 
which the seed might be sown. 

The seller of the goods kept them in a damp cellar 
3 
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Mary was sent to give a cent to the organ- 
grinder, and she said the scmt of tobacco, as she 
approached the man, was very strong. 

The two deer which he bought and sent to me 
were considered too dear. 

The Dane would not deign to fight the coward. 

The plants were moistened by the dew. 

The mechanic should receive all that is due 
him. 

I have done what I could to match the dun col- 
ored ribbon. 

The man promised to dye the cloth within a 
week, if his foreman did not die of the fever. 

The dyer gave an account of a dire accident in 
his shop. 

The dough was ready for the oven, when the 
sportsmen brought in a fine doe. 

Dost thou know that the atmosphere is full of 
dustf 

He paid a drachm for his morAing dram. 

After taking a draught of water, he took the 
draft to the bank. 

He would fain drive them from the fane^ in 
which they feign to worship God. 

She made a feint of feeling faint. 

As the weather waafair, we paid our fare and 
started on our journey. 

It was not my fate to be present at the fete. 

It is no easy feat to jump ten feet. 

The felloe* of the wheel was broken by a 
drunken fellow. 

I told my father that I could not walk any 
fartlier. 

* Felly> is now more commoiu 
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The wicked flee when no man pursueth 

The flea is a troublesome insect. 

The bird flew up the flue of the chimney. 

The two ybre feet of that horse, and, indeed, the 
whole fl)ur, are badly formed. 

During the fl)ul weather they shot many water 
fl)wl. 

On the flmrth day they went fl)rtii to meet him. 

It was not his forte to take charge of a fl)rL 

He used a very singular phrase in speaking of 
the angry frays he witnessed. 

I thought he would freeze while working upon 
the frieze of the building. 

We found the furs of the rabbit among the 
thick furze. 

William walked through the gate at a very rapid 
gait. 

The gilt frame found in his possession was suffi- 
cient evidence of his guilt. 

It was a great satisfaction to get near the grate^ 
which was filled with burning coal. 

You can do it with greater ease by using a grater. 

The groan I heard has grown more distinct. 

The grocer sells coffee, sugar, and' other grosser 
axticles. 

He guesied that his gvest would remain another 
day. 

Though a hale man, the pelting storm of hail 
obliged him to seek shelter. 

The frightened hare concealed himself in a pile 
of hair. 

The officer attempted to haul the quarrelsome 
person from the hall. 

The huntsman killed the hart by shooting him 
through the heart 
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The salve will heal your sore heel. 

If you sit herCj you will be able to hear the 
lecturer. 

I heard that a large herd of cattle had just passed. 

Hew down those trees whose leaves have a 
brown hue. 

Hie to the top of the high mountain. 

I heard him sing a mournful hymn. 

The treasure, which he had taken such pains to 
amass and hoard up, was carried off by a horde of 
robbers. 

/ have injured my eye. 

You will find a warm supper in the inn. 

Walking on the qttay to-day I lost the key of 
my watch. 

Lo I those hw bushes arc covered with blossoms. 

The boat passed through the lock of the canal 
into the waters of the great hch. 

Though his principles are /ax,he Zacis not for 
friends. 

They laid the books upon the table, while they 
went to hde the wagon with apples. 

They concealed themselves on the lee side of the 
lea. 

They intended to send the leeks in my friend's 
vessel, but it leaks too badly. % 

It is difficult to limn correctly the topmost limb 
of the tree. 

It is not always easy for a hne person to obtain 
a loan of money. 

The beggar has lain down in the dusty lane, 

I would as lief^ adorn my hair with a rose and a 
green leaf as with ribbons. 
• When you have led the pony to the farrier'a^ 
buy me some Uad. 



you may buy 
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I heard at the levee, last evening, that a new kvy 
of troops is to be made. 

With these links of chain you can fasten the 
lynx securely. 

Has the maid at the laundry made up the clothes ? 

I sent the coat of mail by one of the m^le pas- 
sengers in the muil coach. 

He seized the pony by the mane and held withf 
all his might and main. 

Your mantle is in the closet by the mantel. 

I was in a maze as to how I should cross the 
great field of maize. 

The field marsJial has a very martial appear- 
ance. 

I can not mtise on the past while that cat mews 
so piteously. ■ 

it is m£an for you to ridicule his awkward mien. 

The flowery mead sends forth its meed of praise. 

Mete out the piece of rfieat for the poor man be- 
fore we meet again. 

You might have given your mite. 

I heard a piteous moan as I was sitting on the 
new mown hay. 

In jumping across the m,oai a mote of dust got in 
niy eye. 

Just as I was saying nay, the horse began to 
neigh under the window. 

The knave jumped upon the nave of the wheel. 

You need not knead that dough anv more, 

I knew you had lost your new book. 

The brave knight was wounded by an enemy 
last 7iight. 

I am not able to untie this knot. 

She would listen to none except a kind nun who 
visited her. 
3* 
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I do not know whether she said yes or no. 

I wonder if he hnows that, the spectacles are on 
his nose, 

I will give you some of this silver org, if you 
will take. your oar and row me o'er the ferry. 

He called at our house an hour ago. 

Do you see that pak faced girl climbing over 
• the pah with a pail in her hand ? 

The wound which I received from the window 
pane causes me severe pain. 

It is not well to pare a pear with a pair of 
scissors. 

The painter, with pallet in hand, was basily oc- 
cupied in painting a picture for the boy who had 
a defect in his palate. 

Do you mean pannel a part of a saddle, or panel 
a part of a door? 

The paws of the beast caused the man to pause. 

For the sake of peace I will give you the piece 
of land. 

I pique myself on having seen the peak of Ten- 
eriffe, ^ 

While taking the peel from the orange I listened 
to the peal of the bell. 

That gentleman standing on the pier is a peer 
of the realm. 

It is an excellent place for catching plaice. 

While Mary plaits the cloth you may put the 
plates upon the table. 

The pleas of the lawyer did not please the 

The mason suspended 21, plumb line from a limb 
of the plum tree. 

The carpenter with his^izne will soon make 
the board smooth and vlain. 



>s 
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The man closely pries into the prize he has 
taken. 

The officer in charge of the polls had two long 
poles in his hand. 

I pray you destroy those animals that prey upoii 
flocks. 

After the minister prays, songs of praise will 
arise from the choir. 

The geologist had several quarts of the clearest 
quartz. 

The choir used a quire of paper in copying their 
music. 

During the severest of the rain the rein broke 
and the horse became unmanageable. 

The event occurred during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The building, which you now raise to protect 
you from the sun's rays, I shall raze to the ground, 

I can not res^ until you wrest that stick from him. 

While I ring the bell, you may wring the clothes. 

While I perform a religious rite, you may 
teach the wheel-z^;r^/i^ to write his letters right. 

While Thomas rowed the boat, George rode rap- 
idly down the road. 

He wrote the lesson which he intended to learn 
by rote. 

Though the weather was stormy and roughs the 
lady wore a richly wrought ruff. 

The man walking through the rye had a very 
wry face. 

When I rap on the table, you must all u rap 
your books in the green baize cloth. 

Rea^l me that poem, while I make a whistle of 
this reed, 

I have not read those books with red covers. 
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I was momentarily expecting the vessel would 
become a wreck^hut the sailors did not appear to 
reck their dangerous position. 

Row softly, so as not to startle the roe. 

There were long rows of rose bushes in the front 
yard. 

Soon after the sale of the cargo, the ship will sail 
for Europe. 

No sane man would drown himself in the Seine, 

You seem to be a long time in sewing that 
seam. 

While sailing on the seas he sees a shark seize a 
large fish. 

While you have been drawing the seine^ we 
have seen a truly beautiful scene. 

I will gather some of the sere leaves, while you 
cere that with wax. 

It is slieer nonsense for you to shear that cloth 
go closely. 

I lost the signet in the water while looking at 
the cygnet. 

He hit his skull with the oar, while attempting 
to scull the boat. 

By a slight effort I was able to detect the sleight 
of hand performance. 

A boy can not sew that long seam so well as he 
can sow the beet seed. 

The bird's sore wing will not allow it to soar 
very high. 

Sole partner of my soul. 

I will stake a sixpence that he can not eat that 
9teak. 

Did you see that hoy. stare at the lady on the 
dtairf 

Why did the boy steal those steel pens? 
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We were obliged to step rapidly while crossing 
the extensive sttppe^ 

They were sitting on the «fe*fe discussing the 5/yfe 
of the book they had been reading. 

Some person has lost a 9wm of money. 

My little son ascended the hill at an early hour 
to see the sun rise. 

When we reached the siraii of Gibraltar the 
captain sent a boat straight ashore for some water. 

The governor and his suite were delighted with 
the sweet flowers adorning their rooms. 

A taxc is not levied upon tacks. 

Have you read the tofe of the fox who lost hif 
foe? in the trap? 

In pulling a tare from among the wheat, I ha]^ 
pened to tear my sleeve. 

I saw many a tear shed by the children on the 
lower Her of seats. 

It is quite time that the thyme should be trans- 
planted. 

Their books are there upon the table. 

The boy threw a stone through the window. 

A missile was thrown at the king upon his 
throne. 

It will not be necessary to throw another bar-. 
poon,for the whale is in his last tliroe. 

Two dollars is not loo much to give to the 
cause. 

The air teems with insects, so that the teams are 
ve^ much annoyed. 

The book I gave thee was a valuable one. 

The toe of the shoe was stuffed with tow, 

A vane is not more changeable than that vain 
fouDjg man ; there is, however, a vein of good hu- 
mor in him. 
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The moon wanes, and the loaded wains return. 

Lift your mZ, and see through what a lovely 
rafe we are passing. 

Don't waste your money in buying fancy waist- 
coats. 

Wait a moment, until I can ascertain the wdght 
of the article. 

Unless yon weigh it immediately,! must pro- 
ceed on my way. 

The peddler wears a drab coat and carries his 
wares in a wagon. 

He was very weak a week ago yesterday 

The man has won one dollar. 

They tvouH buy the wood at any price. 

Ton were last seen near the yew tree. 

Is that your ewer by the well ? 

See that yolk of an egg on the ox-yoke. 



WOBDS FBOirOXTirCXD -NEAXLT JLLIKE BUT DIFFEBING IS SFXXli- 

nr Ain> siONmoATioir. 

, The following sentences contain words which 
are frequently confounded or indistinctly pro- 
nounced by speakers. They will serve as good 
exercises in enunciation as well as for spelling. 

Abel was not a&fe to do the work. 

He allowed the prisoners to read aloud. 

As the soldiers passed with arms in military 
order, a beggar asked alms. 

The baron fled to a barren country. 

While she brewed the beer, I fed the brood of 
chickens. 
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The horse broke the bridle and ran away with 
the bridal party. 

The boy steered his boat safely past the 6woy. 

Oork is not suitable to calk the vessel's seams. 

The merchant was candid enough to say that 
the raisins were considerably candied. • 

They fomially take possession of the island y&r- 
merly owned by Spain. 

The idle men are guilty of idol worship. 

The frequent use of liniments aflfected the linear 
menis of his face. 

The plaintiff spoke in a Yery plaintive tone. 

The president had no precedent for his course. 

The principal of the institution was entirely 
destitute of principle. 

I jyitied the man who was so badly pitted by the 
small-pox. 

The roioer of the boat heard the lion's roar. 

The sailor said the ship was an excellent sailer. 

The man who sold stationery had no stationary 
place. 

The different sects were composed of persons 
of each sex. 

The rare talents of the youth could not shield 
him from the talons of the fierce bird. 

I know not where they bought the earthen toare. 

They do not usually weigh the whey. 

Their future weal does not depend upon the 
turning of a wheel 

The mowers often wh^t their scythes as they cut 
the wet grass. 

The wicked man just passed through the wicket. 

Though he was a staunch whigyhe did not wear 
a wig. 

H« was a cunning mght^ and as white as snow.^ 
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Yoa can vnle away an hour, while I go to tlie 
office. 

While drinking the wine^thej heard the doga 
whine. 

I wist not that you were playing whistiYrhen I 
entered. 

Which of the two is considered a tvitdi ? 

In the bright world whither you go, the flowers 
do not wither, 

I wot not what YOU mean. 

The abolition of the custom was the result of a 
sudden dmllition of feeling. 

I can not accept your proposition eoxespt as a 
temporary arrangement. 

Having access to the cupboard he eat to eoccess. 

If I should accede to the terms proposed, I 
should exceed the instructions given me. 

Horace acts as though he were not accustomed 
to use an aoc* 

His adherents acknowledge their adherence to 
some singular notions. 

They are not sufficiently supplied with pure 
air. 

Quite an addition was made to the last edition 
of the book. 

I will not affect that I can ^ect the object with- 
out aid. 

The criminal's ally was recognized in the nai* 
row aUey. 

^ The man made no aUusion to the singular Uluf- 
sion practiced. 

It wa^ very apposite that they should be placed 
on opposiiG eides of the table. 

The teacher said that his assistants rendered 
mm great assistance in the schodL 
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I now apprise you that I shall appraise the 
property on Wednesday. 

Several of his usual attendants are not in attend' 
ance on this occasion. 

He'is too arrant a knave to be intrusted with 
such an errand. 

The man at the ballot-hox sung a sweet ballad. 

The burning brand was covered with bran. 

They burst open the door and broke a valu- 
able bust 

Where did you capture the captor of the vessel ? 

If the boy does not cease his bawling, I shall 
seize him by the arm. 

It was unfair to censure the censor for express- 
ing his opinion. 

Judicious counsel was given by members of the 
council. 

Did you chance to hear the chants of the choir 
as you passed the church ? 

The man with the old coat could readily and 
accurately quote passages of Scripture. 

As he stood near the coffin he had a violent fit 
of coughing: ' 

He was confident of the fidelity of his confidant 

The foreign correspondents have been very free 
in their correspondence. 

A courier was sent with a special message to 
the currier. 

The choral anthem was heard near the coral ree£ 

His decease was the result of a painful and pro- 
tracted disease. 

A decree was issued that no higher degree should 
be coaferred. 

Travelers in a desert should not expect a rich 
dessert to follow their dinner. 
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As we dissent from their views, we will make 
the descent alone. 

With due deference to your judgment, I must 
insist there is a difference. 

There were divers of them,and they went diverse 
ways. 

The board found in the dense forest was cov- 
ered with dents from a hammer. 

He was surrounded by many rfcpe«cfanfe, whose 
sole dependence was on his generosity and kindness. 

The prisoners illude the officers and eliude their 
grasp. 

They emerge from the woods and immerge them- 
selves in the water. 

Though an eminent navigator, he confessed that 
the peril was imminent 

No work now extant embraces such an extent 
of time. 

The man was either intoxicated or under the 
influence of ether. 

The Jlslier boy fell into the fissure of the rock. 

The lambs sfjortively gambol upon the lawn 
while the men wickedly gamble in tne house. 

Though a man of genius^ he could not tell the 
genus of the plant 

The farmer was in quite a huff^ because the 
smith injured the hoof or his horse. 

No previous impostor was ever guilty of so base 
an imposture. 

To be ingenzumSfl must admit that he is a very 
ingenious man. 

We could give no insight into the means used 
to tnciie the people. 

In one instance several instants elapsed between 
th« songs. 
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I had an intense desire to learn the intents of the 
stranger. 

The speaker was a noted jester^ and he made a 
comical gesture as he commenced. 

The real jest was made just before you came. 

The gist of the matter was, that he regarded as 
earnest what was said in jest. 

William was in trouble, fesi his efforts should be 
regarded as kast satisfactory. 

The application of the liniments disfigured the 
lineaments of bis face. 

As we were lightening our load^the vivid flashes 
of lightning and loud peals of thunder were 
terrific. 

You will hse the boat, if. you loose the rope. 

I lie upon the ground, in order that I may hy 
the walk smoothly. 

The hin of veal was secured by a line and low* 
ered into the well. 

He was an active legislator at the last session 
of the legislature. 

The existing difficulties in the country are 
monitory of trouble in monetary matters. 

They went upon the marsh to mash the berries. 

As the weather is very mildi it will do us good 
to walk a mile. 

They reside so far q^, that we know but little 
of them. 

As a patron of benevolent objects, he may be 
regarded as a worthy jpatfem. 

The poplar is less popuUvr as an ornamental tree 
than it was many years ago. 

For so populous a city the jxypulace were very 
orderly. 

Iprefer \o proffer you the job. 
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They proscribe the physician,beoause he chanced 
to prescribe the wrong medicine. 

The pasture was the property of the village 

The point of the difficulty is, that he drank a 
pint of wine. 

I prophesy that your prophecy will prove false. 

The radish was of a reddish color. 

John rues the day on which he attempted such 
a ruse. 

The members of the regiment were kept on a 
nfpd regimen. 

The clergyman's relict seemed like the relu: of 
a former generation. 

The moon shone very briffhtly, while the man 
was shoum the way through the woods. 

Though the pastor has a costly surplicejh.e has 
no surplus of worldly riches. 

Please to sit while I set things in order. 

The statute made no provision for the removal 
of the statue. 

The sense of the paragraph appears very clear, 
since he explained it 

The wicK now in the lamp will answer for a 
v)eek or longer. 

The minister's moderate salary would not allow 
him to expend much for oekry. 

The sculptor said he could not sculpture a good 
imaffe from so rude a block. 

The man to whom I gave the trad was walking 
on the track of the railroad. 

The ropes of the tetits were very tense. 

He was the author of a treatise on treaties. 
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The pronunciation of each of the following 
words is detennined by its signification. It wiU 
be a useful exercise to require pupils to give their 
understanding of the emphasis and meaning by 
incorporating them into sentences, as illustrated 
below.* 



Absent 


Contract 


Import 


Present 


Abstract. 


Contrast 


Incense 


Produce. 


Abase. 


Converse. 


Increase, 


Progress, 


Accent. 


Convert. 


Inlay. 
Insult 


Project. 


AfiElx. 


Convict 


Protest 


Attribute. 


Convoy. 


Interchange. 


Provost 


Augrment. 


Countermand. 


Interdict 


Bead. 


August. 


Courtesy. 


Intimate. 


Bebel. 


Bow. 


Descant 


Invalid. 


Beoollect 


Cement. 


Desert. 


Lead. 


Eecord. 


Close. 


Diffuse. 


Live 


Befhse. 


Compact. 


Digest 


Lower. 


Beprimand. 


Collect. 


Discount 


Mall, 


Bow. 


Comment. 


Entrance. 


Minute. 


Sewer. 


Commerce. 


Escort 


Misconduct 


Slougb. 


Commune. 


Essay. 


Mouse. 


Sow.*^ 


Compound. 


Excuse. 


Mow. 


Subject 


Concert. 


ExilA. 


Object 


Survey. 


Concrete, 


Export 


Overcharge. 


Tarry. 


Concord. 


Extract 


Overthrow. 


Tear. 


Conduct. 


Gallant 


Permit 


Torment 


Confine. 


GUL 


PoUsh. 


Transfer. , 


Conflicts 


Ferment 


Precedent 


Transport 


Conjure, 


Form. 


Prefix. 


Undress. 


Consort. 


Frequent 


Prelude. 


Use. 


Contest. 


Ho^e. 


Presage. 


Wind. 



* John was aVsent from the re(ntation. 
He ought not to absents himself so often 
Mary gave an ab'stract of the stoiy. 
It was wrong for Thomas to abstract' the money as ht didt 
The man said he would not abuse {dbuee) the horse. 
Such abuse (dbuce) was wrong. 
4» 
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SYNONTUS. 

" In all languages, particularly in those that 
are of a mixed origin, tnere are numerous groups 
of words which have the same general meaning. 
Such words are called Synonyms or Synony- 
mous Terms. In the English language, for ex- 
ample, which derives so large a portion of its 
vocabulanr from Latin, Greek, French, and other 
sources, the number of Synonyms is unusually 
great ; and to this circumstance one of its prin- 
cipal difficulties may be attributed, For, in order 
to have a correct and critical knowledge of the 
language, we must know not only all the words 
which are synonymous, but also all the peculiar- 
ities by which they are distinguished from each 
other. For it is only in the expression of one 
general idea that synonymous words agree, and 
to this extent only they should be considered as 
equivalent in meaning. But it will be found, 
also, that they have, in addition to the idea which 
is common to them all, peculiar significations or ap- 
propriate applications of their own ; and in these 
respects they should be considered as quite dif- 
ferent words. In employing synonymous words, 
therefore, great care should be taken to distin- 
guish between their general meanings and particu- 
lar or peculiar applications. If two or more of 
them be employed to express one and the same 
idea, the most objectionable kind of tautology will 
be produced, namely, the unnecessary repetition of 
the sajm idea. And on the other hand, if their 
peculiar significations and apuropriate applica- 
tions be confounded, ambiffuity'and^ error will be 
the result. In a work of' this kind it would be 
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useless to attempt even to enter upon a subject so 
extensive and so important. All that can be 
done here is, to give a list of the principal syno 
nyms of the language ; and as the subject is of 
importance, some examples will be given of the 
dilierence in meaning among words reputed 
synonymous. They will show the necessity of 
attending with care and strictness, to the exact 
import of words, if ever we would write with 
j)ropriety and precision."* The following will 
fui-nish good spelling exercises, at the same time 
that they serve a good purpose in teaching pre- 
cision in regard to the meamng of words : 

Custom^ habit — Custom respects the action; 
habitj the actor. By custom we mean the fre- 
quent repetition of the same act; by habit the 
effect which that repetition produces on the 
mind or body. By the custom of walking often 
in the street, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Surprised^ astonished^ amazed, confounded. — I 
am surprised, with what is new or unexpected ; 
I am astonished, at' what is vast or great ; I am 
amazed with what is incomprehensible ; I am con- 
founded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Pride, vanity. — Pride makes us esteem our- 
selves; vanity makes us desire the esteem of 
others. It is just to say, as Dean Swift has done, 
that a man may be too proud to be vain. 

Only, alone. — Only imports that there is no 
other of the same kind ; abne imports being ac- 
companied by no other. An only child is one 
who has neither brother nor sister ; a child abne 
is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, 
tlierefore, in precise language, between these two 

SuUiyan. 
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phrases ; " Virtue only makes us happy ; " and, 
" Virtue ahnt makes us happy." " Virtue only 
makes us happy," imports that nothing els^ can 
doit "Virtue alone makes us happy," impUes 
that virtue, by itself, or unaccompamed by other 
advantages, is sufficient to do it. 

Enough^ sufficient — Erumgh relateg to the 
quantity which one wishes to have of any thing; 
sufficient relates to the use that is to be made of 
it. Hence, enotigh generally imports a greater 
quantity than sufficient does. The covetous man 
never has enough, although he has what is suffi- 
cient for nature. 

Remark^ observe. — ^We remark in the way of 
attention, in order to remember; we observe in 
the way of examination, in ^order to judge. A 
traveler remarks the most striking objects he sees ; 
a general observes all the motions of his enemy. 

SYNONYMS. 

The follomng words should be careftdly 
Studied by the pupil and their meaning illustratea 
by incorporating them into sentences, as indicated 
by the example above. 



Abandon.* 

Desert. 

Forsake. 

Abdicate. 

Besign. 

BelinquUh. 

Abettor. 

Accessory. 

Aoeomplice. 



Abhor. 

Abominate. 

Detest. 

Abilitj. 

Capacity. 

Talent. 

Abjnre. 

Eenonnce. 

Beoant. 



Abridge. 

Curtau. 

Shorten. 



Absorb. 
Engross, 
^ ccupy. 



Abridgment Abstain. 
Compendium. Forbear. 
Epitome. Hefhtin. 



Absolute. 
Despotic. 
Arbitrtiry. 



Abstemious. 

Temperate. 

Sober. 



* To be read in columns, down the page 
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Absard. Acoamukto. 

Preposteroiuk Amass. 

IrrationaL Collect 

Abase. AcoaraU. 

Reproach. Exact. 

BeYile. Precise. 

Abusive. Achieve. 

ReproachM. Accomplish. 

Scurrilous. Perform. 

Accede. AchieveoMnL 

Comply. Exploit. 

Acquiosoe. Feat. 

Accelerate. Add. 

Quicken. Sour. 

Hasten. Tart. 

Accident Acquire. 

Chance. Obtain. 

Casualty. Gain. 

Accommodate. Acrimony. 

Ai^ust Bitterness. 

Smt. Harshness. 



Add. 
Join. 
UniXe. 



Adversary. 
Opponent. 
Antagonist 



Accomplish. 

FulflU. 

Complete. 

Accost 
Salute. 
Address. 

Account 

Narrative. 

Description. 

Account 

Reckoning. 

BiU. 

Account 

Bake. 

Season. 

Accountable. 
Responsible. 
Answerable. 



Act 

Action. 

Deed. 

Active. 
Quick. 
Kimble. 

ActuaL 

Real. 

Positive. 

Actuate. 
Induce. 
ImpeL 

Acute. 
Sharp. 
Keen. 

Adage. 

Proverb. 

Aphorism. 



Address. Affirm. 

Direction. Assert 
Superscription. Avpr. 

Adroitness. Affix. 

Dexteri^. Attach. 

SkilL Annex. 

Adduce. Agreement 

Advance. Contract 

Allege. Covenant 



Adequate. 
Commensurate. View. 

Sufficient Design. 

Adhere. Air. 

Stick. Hien. 

Cleave. Look. 

Adherent Alleviate. 

Follower. ICitigate, 

Partizan. Believe. 

Adjacent Allot 

A<i(3oining. Api>ortioiL 

Contiguous. Assign. 



Admit 
Allow. 
Grant 



Alter. 

Change. 

Vary.* 



Admission. Ambassador. 
Admittance. Envoy. 
Access. Pleni^otentiafj. 



Adorn. 

Decorate. 

Beautify. 

Adroit. 

Dextrous. 

Clever. 



Ample. 

Plentiful. 

Abundant 

Ancient 

Antiquated. 

Antique. 



Advantaseous. Animate. 
Beneficial. Enliven. 

Profitable. Inspire. 
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Arnals. 

Chronicles. 

Becords. 

Announce. 

Proclaim. 

Declare. 

Answer. 

Reply. 

Besf.onse. 

Anzietj. 

Perplexity. 

Solicitude. 

Apparition. 

Spectre. 

Pnantom. 

Appear. 

Look. 

Seem. 



Associate. 
Compaion. 
Partner. 

AssodatioD) 

Society. 

Company* 

AssnraDoe. 
Confidence. 
EflErontery. 

Avarice. 

CovetOQsness. 

Cupidity. 

Baffle. 

Balk. 

Frustrate. 

Barbarian. 

Savage. 

Uncivilized. 



Blamable. 
Culpable. 
Beprehensible. 

Bleeding. 

Phlebotomy. 

Venesection. 

Blend 

Mix. 

Mingle. 

Obliterate. 

Erase. 

Efface. 

Bodily. 

CorporeaL 

Corporal. 

Fen. 
Marsh. 



Brittle. 

Frangible. 

FragQe. 

Building. 
Stnicture. 
Edifice. 

Bud. 

Germinate. 

Sprout. 

Bulk. 

Size. 

Magnitude. 

Burdensome 

Weighty. 

Onerous. 

Bury. 

Inter. 
Entomb. 



Apprehend. 

Seize. 

Catch. 

Apprehend. 

Conceive. 

Imagine. 

Artifice. 

Trick 

Stratagem. 

Artificer. 

Artizan. 

Mechanic. 

Ascribe. 

Attribute. 

Impute. 

Assail. 

Assault. 

Attack. 



Barren. 

Sterile. 
Unfruitful. 

Basis. 

Foundation. 

Groundwork. 

Bear. 

Carry. 
Convey. 

Bear. 

Endure. 
Suffer. 

Behavior. 
Conduct. 
Demeanor. 

Behead. 

Decapitate. 

Gu'Motine. 



Border. 
Margin, 
Verge. 

Boundless. 
Unlimited. 
Infinite. 

Boundaries. 

Limits. 

Confines. 

Bounty. 

Generosity. 

Liberality. 

Brace. 

Couple. 

Pair. 

Brave. 

Courageous. 
Valiant. 



CalUnjg. 

Vocation, 

Professioi 

Carnage. 
MasHacre 
Slaughte 

Carriage 
Bearing 
Deporti . k 

Cclebra^, 

Famous. 

Kenowned. 

Changeable. 

Mutable. 

Variable. 

Cheat. 
Defraud. • 
Trick. 



Assemble. 
Muster. 
Collect \ 



Behold. 

View. 

Observe. 



Brave. 

Dare. 

Defy. 



Check, 

Curb. 

Control. 
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Chide. 

Bebake. 

Beprlmand. 

Cberislu 
Nonrish. 
Foster. 

Choke. 

Suffocate. 

Smother. 

Cholcrio. 
Irascible. 
Passionate. 

Civility. 

Politeness. 

Urbanity. 

Clear. 
Lucid. 
Perspicaona. 

Cloak. 

Palliate. 

Screen. 

Close. 
Shut. 
Conclude. 

Clothes. 

Garments. 

Dress. 

Colleafi^io* 

Partner. 

Associate. 

Colon. 
Ensiffn. 
Flag: 

ComQiodions. 

Convenient 

Suitable. 

Communi sate. 

Impart. 

Disclose. 



Compensation. Contrivance. 
Becompense. Device. 
Bemuneration. Scheme. 



Competent. 

Qualified. 

iltted. 

Compound. 

Mixture. 

Medley. 

Conceit. 

Fancy. 

Imagmation. 

Conciliate. 
Propitiate. 
Beconcile. 

Condusiye. 

Decisive. 

Convincing. 

Concord. 

Harmony. 

Unity. 

Confute. 

Befute. 

Disprove. 

Console. 

Solace. 

Comfort. 



M^^l. . 
Pattern. 

Crafty. 

Cunnmg. 

Artful. 

Cross. 

Perverse. 

Froward. 

Cross. 

Thwart 

Obstruct 

Curious. 

Inquisitive. 

Prying. 

Curse. 

Imprecation. 

Anathema. 

DanfferouB. 

Perilous. 

Hazardous. 

Dead. 

Lifeless. 

Inanimate. 



Deface. 

Disfigure. 

Deform. 

Defect 

Imperfection. 

Blemish. 

Disown. ^ 

Disavow. 

Disclaim. 

Design. 

Purpose. 

Intent. 

Design. 

Plan. 

Project 

Discernment. 

Discrimination. 

Penetration. 

Disengage. 

Disentangle. 

Extricate. 

D»vide. 

Separate. 
Part, 

Earthly. 
Woridly. 
TerrestonaL 



Constant. Deceive. Ecstacy. 

CoBtinuaL Delude. Bapture. 

Perpetual. Cheat. Transport 

Contemplate. Decency. Education. 

Meditate. Decorum. Instruction. 

Ponder. Propriety. Tuition. 

Contemptuous. De sided. Eflfect. 

Disdainral. Determined. Besnlt 

Scornful. Besolute. Consequence* 

Convivial. Decree. Effort. 

Jovial. Edict. Exertion. 

SooiaL Proclamation. Endeavor. 
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Elderly. 

Old. 

Aged. 

Emblem, 
Symbol. 
Type. 

Empt^. 
Vacant 
Yoid. 

End. 
Termination. 

Extaremity. 

Endurance. 

Sufieranoe. 
Toleration. 

Enlarge. 
Increase. 

Extend. 

Enlighten. 
Illuminate. 
lUamine. 

Enmity. 

Animosity. 

Hostility. 

Emulation. 

Rivalry. 

Competition. 

Essay. 

Dissertation. 

Treatise. 

Essay. 

Try. 

Attempt. 

Esteem. 

ViQue. 

Frize. 

Estimate. 
Compute. 
Hate. 



Excessive. 

Immoderate. 
Intemperate. 

Exigency. 
Emergency. 

Necessity. 

Extraneous. 

Extrinsic 

Foreign. 

Face. 

CountenaiiGe. 

Visage. 

Futhloss. 

Perfidious. 

Treacherous. 

Fame. 

Benown. 

Beputation. 

Fancifhl. 

Imaidnativeu 

Id^ 

Farewell. 
Good-by. 
Adieu. 

Fearful. 

Timid. 

Timorous. 

Fearful. 

Formidable 

Terrible. 

Feign. 

Pretend. 

Dissemble. 

Fervor. 
Ardor. 
Zeal. 

Firm. 
Solid. 
Stable. 



Fit. 

Apt. 
Meet. 

Flexible. 

Pliable. 
Supple. 

Flock. 
Herd. 
Drove. 

Form. 

Figure. 

Shape. 

Forlxkl. 

Prohibit. 

Interdict. 

Foree. 
Vigor. 
Energy. 

Forerunner. 

Precursor. 

Harbinger. 

Foretell. 
Predict. 
Prognosticate. 

Found. 

Establish. 

Institute. 

Frank. 

Candid. 

Ingenuous. 

Frolie. 
Phmk. 
Gambol. 

€kntile. 

Heathen. 

Pagan. 

Gift. 

Donation. 

ProsoDt, 



Grave. 

Serious. 
Solemn. 

Grave. 

Sepulohvs. 

Tomb. 

Guess. 

Conjecture. 

Surmise. 

ifuide 
Lead. 
Conduct. 

HappinessL 

Fehcity. 

Bliss. 

Hardened. 
Obdurate. 
Unfeeling. 

Harass. 

Perplex. 

Distress. 

Harsh. 

Sigorous. 

Severe. 

Haste. 
Hurry. 
Precipitancy* 

Hazard. 

Bisk. 

Venture. 

Head. 
Chief. 
Principal. 

Healthy. 

Salubrious. 

Wholesome. 

Heavy. 

PondTerouB. 

Weighty. 
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Hide. 

Conceal. 

Secrete. 

Hint. 

Intimation. 

fiaggestion. 

Hire. 

Salary. 

Wages. 

Hopeless. 

Desperate. 

Forlorn. 

Huge. 
Vast. 
Enormons. 

Idea. 

Notion. 

Conception. 

Imminent. 

Impending. 

Threatening. 

Importance. 

Consequence. 

Momenta 

Inborn. 
Innate. 
Inherent. 

Ineffectual! 

Fruitless. 

Vain. 

Infringement. 

Infraction. 

Violation. 



Kmgly. 

Begal. 

KoyaL 

Kind. 
Sort. 
Species. 

Last. 

Final. 

UltimAte. 

LeazL 

Meager. 
Thin. 

Lean. 

Incline. 

Bend. 

Learning. 
Erudition. 
Literature. 

Leave. 

Liberty. 

Permission. 

Liveliness. 
Animation. 
Vivacity. 

Madness. 
Insanity. 
Frenzy. 

Martial. 

Warlike. 

MiliUuy. 

Mistake. 

Error. 

Blunder. 



Interpose. Mishap. 

Interfere. Mischance. 

Intermeddle. Casualty. 



Justice. 
Ejiuity. 
B^ht. 



Modest. 
Bashful. 
Diffident 



Mutual. 

BeciprooaL 

Alternate. 

Name. 

Apellation. 

TUle. 

Necessary. 
Bequisite. 
Essential. 

Negligent 

Careless. 

Heedless. 

New. 

Fresh. 

Beoent 

News. 

TidinjjB. 

Intelligence. 

Odd. 

Singular. 

Strange. 

Offer. 

Propose. 

Tender. 

Offering. 
Oblation. 
Gijft. 

Omen. 

Prognostic 

Presage. 

Ori^n. 

Begmning. 

Source 

Overbalance. 

Outweigh, 

Preponderate. 

Overbearing. 
Domineering. 
Imperious. 



Overturn. 

Overthrow. 

Subject. 

Outward. 

Exterior. 
External. 

Pace. 
Step. 
Degre«k 

Pale. 

PalUi. 

Wan. 

Part. 

Portion. 

Share. 

Partake. 

Participate. 

Share. 

Pellndd. 

Transparent 

Clear. 

Penetrate. 

Pierce. 

Perforate. 

Penetratioiu 

Acuteness. 

Sagacity. 

Perceive. 
Discern. 
Distinguish, 

Pity. 

Compassion. 

Sympathy. 

Polite. 

Polished. 

Befined. 

Posture. 
Position. 
Attitude. 
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Possessor. 

Owner. 

Proprietor. 

Powerful. 

Potent. 

Mighty. 

Praise. 

('onimend. 

Eulogize. 

Praiseworthy. 

Commendable. 

Laudable. 

Pressing. 

Urgent. 

Importanat«, 

Pretense. 

Pretext. 

Excuse. 

Predominant. 

Killing. 

Prevailing. 

Preliminary. 
Prepanvtory. 
lutroduotory. 

Primary. 

Primitive. 

Original. 

Privacy. 

Retirement. 

Seclusion. 



Question. 

Query. 

Interrogation. 

Race. 

Lineage. 

Pedi^e. 

Rapacious. 
Ravenous, 
Voracious. 

Rapine. 

Plunder. 

Pillage. 

Rashness. 
Temerity. 
Precipitant. 

Ratify. 

Confirm. 

Sanction. 

Recede. 

Retire. 

Retreat. 

Reckon. 

Count. 

Compute. 

Refuse. 
Reject. 
Decline. 

Relation. 
Relative. 
Kinsman. 



Progress. Repeat 

Proficiency. Recite. 

Improvement, Rehearse. 

Quack. Reproach. 

Mountebank. Contumely. 

Charlatan. Obloquy. 

Querulous. Rest. 

Peevish. Remainder. 

FretfuL Residue. 



Rest. 

Cessation. 

Intermission. 

Restatntion. 
Reparation. 
Amends. 

Revile. 

Vilify. 

Upbraid. 

Riches. 
Wealth. 
Opulence. 

Riot. 

Uproar. 

Tumult. 

Robust 

Stout 

Strong. 

Rot 

Putrify. 

Corrupt 

Round. 

Globular. 

Spherical. 

Sangninazy. 

Bloody. 

Cruel. 

Scatter. 

Disperse. 

Dissipate. 

Secular. 

Temporal. 

WorWly. 

Separate. 

Sever. 

Duijoin. 

Servant. 

Domestic. 

MeniaL 



Servitude. 

Slavery. 

Bondage. 

Shake. 
Agitate 
Toss. 

Show. 

Display. 

Exhibit 

Show. 

Ostentation 

Parade. 

Signification. 

Meaning. 

Import 

Simj'o. 

Similitude. 

Comparison. 

Simpleton. 

Fool. 

Idiot 

Sketch. 
Outline. 
Delineation. 

Skin. 
Rind. 
Peel. 

Slow. 

Dilatory. 

Tardy. 

SmeU. 
Scent 
Odor. 

Stagger. 

ReeL 

Totter. 

Smooth. 

LeveL 

Phiin. 
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Solitarj. 
Lonely. 
Desolate. 

Special. 
Specilio. 
Paiticalar. 

Speedi. 
Oration. 
Harangne. 

Speech. 

Language. 

Tongue. 

Stain. 
Sully. 
Tarnish. 



Tease. 

Annoy. 

Vex. 

Transient. 
Transitory. 
FloeUng. 

Tendency. 

Drift. 

Aim. 

Thick. 
Dense. 
Compact 

Thin. 

Slender. 

Slight. 



State. Thrift 

Bcalm. Frugality. 

Commonwealth. Economy. 



Straight 

Bight 

Direct. 

Stranger. 
Foreigner. 
Alien. * 

Strengthen. 

Fortify. 

Invigorate. 

turronnd. 

fncompass. 

Biviron. 

Suittun. 
Su^ort 

Take. 

Receive. 

Accepv 

Tax. 
Lupost 



Timely. 

Seasonable. 

Opportune. 

Trade, 

Commerce. 

Traffic. 

Transfigure. 

Transform. 

Metamorphose. 

Trembling. 

Tremor. 

Trepidation. 

Trial. 

Experiment 

Test 

Trivial. 
Trifling. 
Frivolous. 

Trouble. 
Disturb. 
Molest 



Undervalue. Wakeful. 

Disparage. Wutchful. 

Depreciate. Vigilant 

Understanding. Want 

Intellect Indigence. 

Mind. Necessity. 

Unfold. Want 

Unravel. Lack. 

Develop. Need. 

Unimportant. Warn. 

Insiguiflcant. Caution. 

Inconsiderable. Admonish. 

Unoffending. Wave. 

Inotfensive. Billow. 

Harmless. Breaker 

Unruly. Waver. 

Ungovernable. Fluctuate, 

fie&actory. Vacillate. 

Unspeakable. Way. 

Unutterable. Boad. 

Ineffable. Boute. 

Uprightness. Way. . 

Bectitude. Method. 

Integrity. Manner. 

Utter. Weaken. 

Articulate. Er feeble. 

Pronounce. Debilitate. 



Valuable. 
Precious. 
Costly. 

Value. 
Worth. 
Price. 

Violent. 

Vehement. 

Impetuous. 

Vote. 

Suffrage. 

Voice. 



Wearisome. 

Tiresome. 

Irksome. 

Weariness. 
Lasaitude. 
Fatigue. 

W^ig:ht 

Heaviness 

Gravity. 

Willful. 

Headstrong. 

Testy. 
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Well-beine. 

Welfare. 

Prosperity, 

Wliim. 
Freak. 
Caprice. 

Whole. 
Entire. 
Total. 



Wise. 

Prudent. 

Discreeti 

Wonder. 

Admiration. 

Surprise. 

Wonder. 
Miracle. 
MarveL 



Willingly. Work. 

Voluntarily. Labor. 
Spontaneously. ToiL 



World. 
Earth. 
Qlobe. 

Worth. 
Desert. 
Merit. 

Worthy. 

Estimable. 

Valuable. 

Worship. 

Adore. 

Venerate* 



Youthful. 
Juvenile. 
Boyish. 

Zealous. 
Ardent. 
Warm. 

Zona. 
Belt. 
Girdle. 



W0BD8 OF SIMILAR IMPOST. 



The following sets of words are strikingly sim- 
ilar in their signification. One of each pair is of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, and the other is from the 
Latin, — ^though a few of the former may be traced 
to Latin or Greek roots. 



Commence. 

Bequeath. 
Devise. 

Binding. 
Obligatory. 

Bitterness. 
Acrimony. 

Bloody. 
Sanguinary 

Bodily. 
Corporeal. 

Boundaries. 
Confines. 

Breed. 
Engender. 



Brotherly. 
£VatemaL 

Childhood. 
Infancy. 

Choice. 
Option. 

Comer. 
Angle. 

Dark. 
Obscure. 

Die. 
Expire. 

Earthly. 
TenostriaL 

Eastern. 
Oriental. 



Enliven. 
Animate. 

Enopgh. 
Sufficient. 

Errand. 



Fellowship. 
Companionship. 

Freedom. 
Liberty. 

Friendly. 
Amicable. 

Fullness. 
Plenitude. 

Fullness. 
Bcplction. 



Happen. 
Chance. 

Heavenly 
CelestiaL 

Hinder. 
Prevent. 

Inside. 
Interior. 

Keeping. 
Custody. 

Kingly. 
Begal. 

Lean. 
Meagre. 

Likely. 
Prdbabl«. 



WOEDS VABTINQ IN USB. 
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LWe. 

Exiat. 



Owing. 
Due. 



Thoughtful 
Pensive. 



Weep. 
Beplort* 



Lively. 
Animated. 



Shepherd. 
Pastor. 



Timely. 
Seasonable. 



WiU, 
Volition. 



Lucky. 
Fortunate. 



Shook. 
Conoussion. 



Truth. 
Verity. 



WilL 
Testament 



Motherlv. 
HatemaL 



Shun. 
Avoid. 



Understand. 
Comprehend. 



Witness. 
Testify 



Odd, 
Singular. 



Step. 
P&ce. 



Understanding, 
Intellect. 



WonderfVil, 
Marveloai. 



Opening. 
Aperture. 



Straight 
Erect. 



Unspeakable. 
Inemtble. 



Woody. 
Sylvan. 



Orerflow. 
Inundate. 



Sweat. 
Perspire. 



Unutterable. 
Inexpressible. 



Wordy. 
Verbose. 



Outlive. 
Survive. 

Outside. 
ExterioZi 



Tasteless. 
Insipid. 

Teachable. 
Bodle. 



Upri^htnesj 
HeoUtude. 

Want. 
Necessity, 



Worth. 

Value. 

Worthless 
Valueless. 



Outward. 
EztemaL 



Thick. 
Dense. 



Warer. 
Fluctuate. 



Watery. 
Aqueous. 



Overseer. 
Inspector. 



Threat 
Menaoe. 



Weapons. 
Arms. 



Weaken. 
Invalidate. 



W0BD8 YABTIKa IS USE. 



Each of the words in the following list has 
two or more meanings or applications. Some of 
them have several, though in some cases local 
usage increases the number. Let the pupils 
illustrate the various uses by incorporating 
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them into sentencjes as indicated below.* It 
will prove an interesting and profitable ex- 
ercise. 



Address. 

Anffle. 

Bachelor. 

Bait 

Bale. 

BaU. 

Base. 

Bat. 

Bay. 

Beaver. 

Bill. 

Blade. 

Blow. 

Board. 

Boot. 

Box. 

Butt. 

Cape. 

Case. 

Cashier. 

Cast. 

Cataract. 

Chase. 

Club. 

Comb. 

Consistency. 

Corn. 

Corporal. . 

Count. 

Counter. 

Court. 



Craft. 


Gin. 


Crane. 


Grain. 


Crop. 


Grate. 


Cross. 


Grave. 


Crow. 


Graze. 


Crown. 


Habit. 


Dam. 


Hail. 


Date. 


Hamper. 


Deal. 


Hide. 


Dear. - 


Hind. 


Deck. 


Jet. 


Desert. 


Kind. 


Diet. 


Left. 


Draw. 


Letter. 


Engross. 


Light. 


Express. 
Fair. 


Lighten. 
Lime. 


Fare. 


Line. 


FeUow. 


Link. 


File. 


Litter. 


Fillet. 


Look. 


Firm. 


Long. 


FoU*. 


Lot. 


Mail. 


Foil. 


Match. 


Foot. 


Meal. 


Forge 


Mean. 


Found. 


Meet. 


Fret. 


Moor. 


Fry. 


Mortar. 


Game. 


Mould. 



NaiL 

Page. 

Me. 

Palm. 

PartiaL 

Pen. 

Perch. 

Pike. 

Pitch. 

Poach. 

Port. 

Porter. 

Post. 

Pound. 

Pupil. 

Quarter. 

llX' 

Bear. 

Bent. 

Bock. 

Bush. 

Sable. 

Scale. 

Season. 

Set. 

Shaft. 

Shoal. 

Sole. 

Sound. 

Spring. 



* The lady had a very pleasant addreta. 

The address was appropriate and the audience attentive. 

How shall I address the letter ? 

It was an acute angle. He loved to angle in the pond. 

John used clams for hait. They stopped to bail the horses. 
Thev bait the bear. 

The walk had a border of box. The rule was made of box. He 
was seated on the box of the coach. A box was missing from ono 
wheel. They learn to box the compass. The man gave him a 
^035 on the ear. William kept his money in a box. They box 
skillfully. The men box the goods. 

The vessel was in the bay. The dogs were kept at bay. The 
jflian rode a bay horse. The dogs bay at the moon. He was under 
a bo/y-itttt She sat by the 5ay-winaow. 



W0BD8 UABLB TO BB ICIBBPKLLSD. 
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Stake. 
Steep. 
Stem. 
Stick. 



Stock. 


Talent 


Tender. 


Stocks. 


ToU. 


Usher. 


Strain. 


Tumbler. 


Utter. 


SwaUow. 


Taper. 


Yard. 



WOBDS LIABLB TO BB MISSPELLXD. 

The accent in the following and similar words 
gives, in speaking, a double sound to the middle 
consonant, and hence there is a tendency to 
double it in spelling. 



Agate. 

Alum. 

Atone. 

Balance. 

Banish. 

Baron. 

Bevil. 

Bevy. 

Bigot, 

Blemish. 

Bodice. 

Body. 

Botftny. 

Bury. 

Busy. 

Cabm. 

Calico. 

CameL 

Canon. 

Capital. 

Cavil. 

Cherish. 

ChiseL 

City. 

Civil. 

Civet. 

Claret. 

Clever. 

Closet. 

Colony 

Comet. 

CDnic. 

Copy. 

Coral. 

Cover. 

Covert. 



Credit. 

Cynic. 

Damage. 

Damask. 

Deluge. 

Desert. 

Develop. 

Dragon. 

Drivel. 

Elegant. 

Elevate. 

Eligible. 

Fagot 

Famine. 

Felon. 

Flagon- 

Forest 

Forget 

Frofic 

Gamut 

Granite. 

Gravel. 

Grovel. 

Habit 

Harass. 

Havoc. 

Hazard. 

Homage. 

Honor. 

Honest 

Honey. 

Hovel. 

Hover. 

Lavish. 

Level. 

Levy. 



Limit 

Linen. 

Lizard. 

Malice. 

Manor. 

Many. 

Medal. 

Memory. 

Melon. 

Menace. 

MetaL 

Merit 

Minute. 

Misery. 

Model. 

Modest. 

Money. 

Moral. 

Never. 

Kovel. 

Oven. 

Palace. 

Palate. 

Parish. 

Pavilion. 

Peru. 

Pity. 

Pivot 

Planet 

Polish. 

Prelate. 

Privy. 

Provost. 

Quality. 

Quiver. 

Babid. 



Bapid. 

Bavage 

BaveL 

Bebel. 

Kelish. 

BeveL 

Eiver. 

Rivet 

Bigor. 

Salad. 

Salary. 

Satin. 

Scholar. 

Senate. 

Separate. 

Seraph. 

Sever. 

Shadow. 

Shekel 

Sheriff. 

Sirup. 

Sloven. 

SwiveL 

Spavin. 

Spigot 

Spirit 

Sterile. 

Stomach 

Study. 

SwiveL 

Talent 

Talon. 

Tenant 

Tenon. 

Tenor. 

Tepid4 
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Tonic 

Topic 

TraveiBC 

TraveL 

Tropic 



Valanoc 

Valid. 

Valet. 

Vapid. 

Venom. 



Venue. 

Vermilion. 

Veiy. 

Vigor 

Visit 



Wagon. 
Widow. 
Wizard. 
Zealous. 



YABIOUB 0LA8SIFI0AII0H8.-H:iHBISIIiLV KAXX8 OF SCALBH 



Aa'ron. 


Car'loc 


George. 
Gid'eon. 


Jo'tham. 


A'bel. 


Ce'cil. 


Ju'lius. 


Abi'eL 


Ce'phaa. 


Gil'bert 




Abi'jah. 
Ab'ner. 


Charles. 


Giles. 


' Lem'ueU^ 


Clem'ent. 


Gil'man. 


Leon'ardL 


A'braham. 
Ab'salom. 


Chris'topher. 
Cy'rus. 


Greg'oiy. 
Gusta'Tus. 


Le'vi. 
Lew'is. 


Ad'am. 






Lu'dns. 


Adorphna. 
Al'bert 


Dan'iel. 


Hec'tor. 


Luke. 


Dari'us. 


Hen'ry, 


Lu'ther. 


Alexan'der, 


Da'vid. 


Her'bert 




Al'fred. 




Hezeki'ah. 


Mar'cuB. 


Alon'zo. 


EVen. 


Hi'ram. 


Hark. 


Alphe'ua. 


Ebone'zer. 


Hor'aoA. 


Har'tin. 


Alphon'so. 
AlMn. 


Ed'gar. 


Hora'tio. 


Ma'son. 


Ed'mund. 


Hose'a. 


Mat'thew. 


Am'asa. 


Ed'ward. 


Hu'beit. 


Mau'ricer^ 


Am'broBC 


Ed'win. 


Hugh. 


Mi'cah. 


A'mos. 


Eg'bert. 

EFbridgc 

Elea'zar. 


Humph'rey. 


Mi'chaeU^ 


An'drew. 




Mor'timer. 


An'thony. 
Apol'loB. 


Ich'abod. 


Mo'ses. 


Eli'ab. 


I'ra. . 




Archela'uB. 


Eli'as. 


I'saao. 


Na'hum. 


Ar'chibald. 


Eli'hu. 


Is'raeL 


Na'than. ^ 


Ar'temas. 


EU'jah. 
Eli'sha. 




Nathan'iek^ 


Ar'thur. 


Ja'bez. 


J^ehemi'ah. 


A'sa. 


EU'phalet 
E'noch. 


Ja'oob. 


Nich'olaa, 


As'ahel. 


James. 


Ko'ah- 


Aah'er. 


E'nos. 


Ja'red. 




Augas'tina. 
Angus'tOB. 


E'phraim. 
Ens'tos. 


Ja'son. 
Jeremi'ah. 


Obadi'ah. 
O'bed. y 


Aua'tin. 


E'than. 


Jerome'. 


- Octa'vin«u 




Eugene'. 


Jes'se. 


Ol'iver 


Bar'nabas. 


Eus'tacc 


Jo'ab. 


Orlan'do. 


Be'la. 


Eze'kieL 


Jo'el. 


Os'oar. 


Ben'ediot 


Ez'ra. 


John. 


Os'mond. 


Ben'jamin. 
Ber'nard. 


Fe'lix. 


Jo'nah. 
Jo'nas. 


O'tU. 


Ber'nadottc 




Jon'athan. 


Pafridc . 




Fran'cis. 


Jo'seph. 
Joshua. 


Paul. 


Caleb. 


Frank'Un. 


Pe;ieg. 
Pe'refc 


Cal'vin. 


Fred'eric 


Josi'ah. 



OBBItTIAV KAMXa OY RMALXS. 
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Pe'ter. 

Philan'der. 

Philip. 

Phi'lo. 

Phin'eaa. 

Phile'moa. 

Balph. 

Beaben. 

Bioh'ard. 

Bob'ert. 



Bufds. 


Soromon. 


Bog'er. 


Ste'phen. 


_ <r , 


Syd^ney. 


Saa[Bon 


Sylva'nas. 


SamiieL 


Sylves'ter. 
mad'deufl. 


Baul;— .w^ 


Seth. 


'The'odore. 


Bi'laa. 
Sim'eon. 


" Theoph'ilui. 
Thom'as. 


Bi'mon. 


Tim'othy. 



Ti'tus. 

Tobi'aa. 

Tna'tram, 

Uri'ah. 

Wal'ter. 
Wil'liam. 

^Zach'ary. 
^ Zacohe^ua. 



GHBISTIAK KAXES Ol* JPBlfALE& 



AVigaU. 
Ad'eiine. 


Chrlsti'na. 


Fran'cea. 


Lonrsa. 


Clar'a. 




Lncin'dB, 


Ad'elaide. 


Clar'issa. 


Genev'ra. 


Ln'cia. 


Ade'lia. 


Gon'stano* 


Georgian'a. 


Lucre'tia. 


Ag'atha. 
Ag'nea. 


Corde'lia. 


Ger'trade* 


Lu'oy. 


Come'lia. 


Graoe. 


Ln'ra. 


Cyn'thia. 


Han'nah. 


Lyd'ia. 




Deb'orah. 


Hanno'ra. 


Ma'beL 


Almi'ra. 


De'lia. 


yUar'riet. 
^Hel'en. 


Mad'eUne 


Althe'a. 


Dian'a. 


MatU'da. 


Aman'da. 


Dian'tha. 


Henriet'ta 


Mar'garet. 


Ame'Ua. 


Dor'caa. 


Hes'ter. 


Mar'cia. 


Ann or Anne. 


Dor'othy. 


Hiil'dah. 


Mari'a. 


An'na. 






Mariet'ta. 


Angeli'na. 


E'dith. 


I'da. 


Mar'tha. 


Annette'. 


Bd'nah. 


Irene'. 


Ma'iy. 
Maud. 


Annis. 


Elec'ta. 


Uabel'la. 


An'toinette. 


El'bertine. 




Melili'da. 


Arabel'la. 


El'len. 


Jane. 


Melis'sa. 


Augus'ta. 
Aure'lia. 


Elmi'ra. 


Jenette'. 


Mer'cy. 
MinerVa 


Elvi'ra. • 


Jen'nie. 




Em'erette. 


XJeni'aha. 
/Jea'aie. 


^ 


Bar'bara. 


Em'ily. 
Em'ma. 


Nan'oy. 
No'ra. 


Beat'rice. 


< Joan'na. 


Ber'tha. 


Ea'ther. 


Jo'sephino. 
Jn'dith. 




Bemi'oe. 


Eudo'ra. 


Ol'ive. 


Bet'sey. 
Bridg-et. 


Euge'nia. 
E'va. 


Ju'lia. 


Oliv'ia. 


Ju'Uette. 


Ophe'lia. 


Car'aline. 


Eezl'a. 


Pa'tienoe. 


Cath'arine. 


Fan'ny. 




Pau'line. 


Cedru. 


Fedo'ro. 


i Lavin'ia. 


Per'Bis. 


Ce'lia. 


Fide'lia. 


Xiau'ra. 


Phe'be. 


Ohar'ity. 


Flo'ra. 


Leono'ra. 


Phyl'lia. 
PriBcil'la. 


Char'loW 


Flor'ence. 


Lo'is. 


TUoV 


VonmU'E*. 


Ldt'tte. 


Pra'deoot. 
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OCCUPATIONS, 


PROyBBSIOKS, 


BTO. 


fe'chel. 


Sabi'na. 


Tab'itha. 


Vali'na. 


iiebec'cft. 


Salome'. 


Tem'peranoe* 


Virgin'ia. 


Bho'da. 


Sali'na. 


ThanJt'ful. 


♦ 


Bo'sa. 




Theodo'ra. 


Wil'lia. 


Bo8'aiA.ond. 


Ba'roh. 


Theres'sa. 


WUhelmine'. 


Bo'sella. 


Sophi'a. 


Tryphe'na. 


or 


BoBet'ta. 


Souliro'nia. 
6u*Ban. 




Wilhelmi'iuu 


Buth. 


Ureu'la. 






OCCUPATIONS, 


FB0FE8SICN8, Sia 



The pupils should not only be required to spell, 
these but also to give some account of each. 



Actor. 


Brakeman. 


Coach-maker. 


Ensmeler. 


Actress. 


Brazier. 


Coachman. 


Engineer. 




Brewer. 


Composer. 
Conchologist. 


Engine-maker. 


Agent. 


Brick-layer. 


Engraver. 


Agriculturist. 




Conductor. 


Exciseman* 


Anatomist. 


Broker. 


Constable. 


Executor. 


Antiquary. 


Broom-maker. 


Cooper. 
Cook. 


Expressmaiu 


Apotnecary. 


Brush-maker. 




Appraiser. 


Builder. 


Confectioner. 


Farmer. 


Apprentice. 


Burnisher. 


Cobbler. 


Farrier. 


Architect. 


Butcher. 


Cordwainer. 


Ferryman. 


Artist. 




Colporteur. 


Fireman. 


Assessor. 




Copper-smith. 


FUter. 


Astrologist. 


Cabinet-maker 


Corset-maker. 


Fisherman. 


Astronomer. 


Calker. 


Courier. 


Fishmonger 


Auctioneer. 


Carpenter. 


Counselor. 


Foreman. 


Auditor. 


Carver. 


Crier. 


Fowler. 


Author. 


Cartwright, 


Currier. 


Fruiterer. 




Carriage-maker. Cutler. 


Fuller. 


Bagffage-master.Carter. 




Furrier. 


Baiiitf. 


Carrier. 






Baker. 


Car-builder. 


Dancer. 


Gardener. 


Banker. 


Cashier. 


Dentist. 


Genealo^^ 
Geometrician 


Barber. 


Chaplain. 


Diplomatist. 


Bargeman. 
Basket-maker. 


Chapman. 


Distiller. 


Geologist. 


Chambermaid. 


Doctor. 


Gilder. 


Blacksmith. 


Chemist. 


Draper. 


Glass-blower 


Boat-builder. 


Cheesemonger. 
Civil Engineer. 


Draughtsman. 


Glazier. 


Boatman. 


Dress-maker. 


Glover. 


Boatswain. 


Clerk. 


Druggist. 


Gold-beator. 


Botanist. 


Clergyman. 
Clock-maker. 


Dyer. 

Electrotyper. 

ISmbroidArex. 


Goldsmith. 


Bookseller. 


GovemeM. 


flwtniakwt* 




Groom. 



KAHX8 OT AltlMALS. 
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Grocer. 


Machinist. 


Physician. 




Magician. 


Physiologist 


Haberdasher. 


Magistrate. 


Planishe?. 


Hair-cutter. 


Mason. 


Plasterer. 


Hair-dresser. 


Mayor. 


Plater. 


Harness-maker. Merchant. 


Ploughman. 


Hatter. 


Metallurgist. 


Plumber. 


Hawken 


Metaphysician. 


Poet 


Herdsman. 


Miller. 


Polisher. 


Hodman. 


Milliner. 


Porter. 


Hosier. 


Miner. 


Postillion. 


Hostler. 


Mineralogist 
Millwright. 


Potter. 


Housekeeper. 


Poulterer. 


Husbandman* 


Moulder. 


Printer. 


Huntsman. 


Muleteer. 




, 


Musician. 


Quack. 


Inn-keeper. 




Quarryman. 


Inspector. 


Nailer. 




Iron-monger. 


Naturalist. 


Saddler. 




Navigator. 
Neeme-maken 


Sailor. 


Jeweler. 


Sawyer. 


Joiner. 


Notary. 


Scavenger. 


Judge. 


Nurse. 


Scullion. 


Jugflrler. 
Junk-dealer. 




Sculptor. 


Optician. 


Seamstress. 


Justice. 


Orator. 


Secretary. 


Jurist. 


Organist 


Seedsman. 


Ornithologist 


Selectman. 




Overseer. 


Shepherd. 






Sheriff. 


Landlord. 


Painter. 


Shipwright 


Lapidary. 


Paper-hanger. 


Shoemaker. 


Lawyer. 


Paper-maker. 


Shopkeeper. 
Silversmith. 


Lecturer. 


Pastrv-cook. 


Linen-draper. 
Lithograpner. 


Peddler. 


Slater. 


PerfUmer. 


Smelter. 


Locksmith. 


Philosopher. 
Phrenologist 


Solicitor. 


Logician. 


Spixmer. 



Stationer. 

Stage-driver, 

Stay-maker. 

Stereotyper. 

Stevedore. 

Steward. 

Stock- broker. 

Stoker. 

Stone-cutter. 

Superintendent 

Surgeon. 

Surveyor. 

Sutler. 

Swine-herd. 

Switchman. 

Tailor. 

Tailoress. 

Tanner. 

Tavemer. 

Teacher. 

TeUer. 

Tinman. 

Theologian. 

Trader. 

Trunk-makor. 

Turner. 

T;utor. 

Undertaker. 
Upholsterer. 
Usher. 

Yictualer. 

Wagoner. 
Watch-maker 
Weaver. 
Woodman. 



NAMES or ANIMALS. 



Ant eater. 
Antelope. 
Ape. 
Armadillo. 

Baboon. 
Badger. 
Boar. 



Beaver. 


Chamois. 


Bison. 


Civet 


Buffalo. 


Coati. 




Cougar. 


Camel. 


Cow. 


Camelopard. 




Cat. 


Beer. 




Doe. 



Doff. 
Newfound- 
land. 
Blood-hound. 
Greyhound. 
Mastiff. 
SpanieL 
Lapdog. 
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?^iodle. 


Hare. 


Marten. 


Bhinoceroi. 


Hedgehog. 


Mole. 




Terrier. 


HippopotamuB. Monkey. 


SabU. 


Pointer. 


Horse. 


Moose. 


Seal. 


Setter. 


Hyena. 


Mouse. 


Skunk. 


Dormouse 




Mule. 


Sloth. 


Dromedary. 


Ibex. 


Musk-ox. 


Sheep. 


Dolphin. 


Ichneumon. 


Musk-rat. 


SquirreL 


Elephant. 


Jackal. 


Nyl-ghan. 


Tapir. 


Elk. 


Jaguar. 


Opossum. 


Tiger. 


£rmin«. 


Jerboa. 


Orang Outaaig. 








Otter. 


Walrus. 


Fawn. 




Ounce. 


Weasel. 


Ferret 


Kid. 


Ox. 


Whale. 


Fox. 






Wolf. 




liama. 


Panther. 


Wolverine 


GazeUe. 


Llama. 


Peccary. 


Woodchuck. 


Genet. 


Leoparc 


Porcupint. 




Giraffe. 


Lion. 




Zebra. 


Glutton. 


Lynx. 


Babbit. 


Zebu. 


Gnu. 




Raccoon. 




Goat. 


Marmot. 


Beindeer. 





SuooESTXTX QuxsTioirs. — Which of the above are amphibi- 
ous ^-Hlomestic i— wild f— gregarious ?— ferodous !— noxious ! — in- 
noxious ? — camivorouB f -— graminivorous ?— omnivorous I— preda- 
tory f — ruminating? Name the countries in which each is 
found. Which are valuable for their flesh t—which for their furt 
—which for their skins ? — which for their ivory ?— which are aeif- 
iceable to man I For what is the camel peeoliarly fitted t ete. 



KAUSS or BXRD& 



Albatross. 
Auk. 



Chaffinch. 

Cormorant. 

Condor. 



Blackbird. 


Crane. 


Bluebird. 


Crow. 


Blue Jay. 


Cuckoo. 


BoboMink. . 


Curlew, 


Bullfinch. 




Butcher-bird. 


Dodo. 


Bustard. 


Duok. 


Buzzard. 






Eagle. 


Canary. 




Cassowary. 


Falcon. 


Cat-bird. 




Chuck-wOIs- 


Fieldfi^' 



widow. 



Goldfinch. 
Goose. 
Grouse. 
GuU. 

Hawk. 
Heron. 
Humming- bird. 

Jay. 
Jackdaw. 

Kite. 

Kingfisher. 

Kingbird. 

Urk. 



Linnet. 

Lapwing, 

Loon. 

Magpie. 

Parrot. 

Partridge. 

Peacock. 

Pelican. 

Penguin. 

Petrel 

Pheaiiant. 

Pigeon. 

Plover. 

QuiOl. 



L_^ 
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ei 



Vulture. 

Whip-poor-irill, 
Wooapecker. 
Woodoook. 
Wren. 



Nightiiigale. Baven. Spoonbill, 

Bobin. Stork. 

Oriole. Book. Swan. 

Ostrich. Swallow. 
OwL Sandpiper. 

Snipe. Thmsh. 

BaiL Sparrow. Turkey. 

Sue«s8nmi QuamoHS.—- Which of the above are aongstera t— 
— ^rapacious f — gallinaceous f — migmtory ? — predaoeoua ? — ^web- 
footed! Which are called sea-birds? Whion are esteemed aa 
food ? What one is particularly prized for his feathers f What is 
the difference between a bird and a ilsh ^— A bird and a quad- 
ruped! 



nSHSS, BITALTES AND BEPTXLI8. 



ator. 
Anchovy. 

Bass. 

Blueflsh. 
Bhickfish. 

Carp. 

Chameleon. 

Clam. 

Codfish. 

Crocodile. 

Cuttle-fish. 



BeL 

Flounder. 

Flying-fish. 

Frog. 

Gudgeon. 

Haddock. 

HaUbut. 

Herring. 

Lizard. 



Lobster. 

Mackerel. 

Mullet. 

Nautilus. 

Oyster. 

Perch. 
PickereL 
Pilot-fish 
Plaioe. 



Boach. 

Salmon. 

Sardine. 

Scallop. 

Shad. 

Skate. 

Snake. 

Sturgeon. 

Sword-fish. 

Toad. 

Tortoise. 

Trout. 



SuooBsmrs Quxsnovs. — ^What is the difference between a fish 
and a reptile ? Which of the above belong to the dass of rep- 
tiles ! Which are bivalves ! Which are esteemed for food ! 



ISAMBS or TBEB& 



Aeacia. 


jiasswood. 


Ebony. 


Larch. 


Alder. 


Beech. 


Elm. 


Lime. 


Almond. 


Birch. 




Linden. 


Apple. 


Box-tree. 


Fir. 


Locust. 


Apricot. 


Button-tree. 






Arbor Vit». 


Button-wood. 


Hackmatack. 


Magnolia. 
Mahogany, 


Ash. 




Hemlock. 


Aspen. 


Catalpa. 
Cedai. 


Hickory. 
Holm. 


Maple! 
MulbenT. 


"Rftli^tiTTl. 


Cherry. 


Horse-chestnut. 




Chestnut 




Oak. 


UprrtftiT 


Cypress. 


Juniper. 


OUve. 
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FLOWERS, ROOTS AND SHRUBS. 



Palm. Pine. Sandal-wood. Walnat. 

Partridge-wood. Plum. Bavin. "Willow 

Peach. Pomegranate. 8prace. 

Pear. Poplar. Sycamore. 

SuGOBSTivx QuBsnoNB. — ^WMch of the above are valued as or 
namental trees I Which are fhiit trees I "Which produce nuts I— 
Which are evergreen ? Which are used in manufacturing furni- 
ture I — Which are valued for ship-building ? Which are used lor 
house-building t Which of them grow in this state I 



VLOWEBS^ SOOTS AND SHBITBS. 



Amaranth. 

Amaryllis. 

Anemone. 

Arbutus. 

Asparagus. 

Aster. 



Crown-imperial. Hydrangea. 



PimpemeL 
Phlox. 



Daffodil. 


Iris. 


Pink. 


Daisy. 
Dahlia. 


Jasmine, j. 
Jessamine. ) 


Portulaca. 


Dandelion. 


Primrose. 


Dielytra. 


Lady's-slipper. 

Larkspur. 

Laurel. 


Prince's-feather. 


Eglantine. 


Bhubarb. 


Everlasting. 


Bose. 




Lavender. 




Fennel, 


LUac. 


Saffron. 


Fern. 


LUy. 


Sage. 


Flowering Al- 




Sassafras. 


mond. 


Mignonette. 


Sensitive-plant, 


Flower-de-luoi 


i. Mistletoe. 


Snap-dragon. 


Forget-me-not. 


Monk's-hood. 


Snow -drop. 


Four-o'clock. 


Morning-glory 


Sumach. 


Foxglove. 


Mouming-bride.Summer-savory. 


Foxtail. 


Mnllen75 
Mullein. [ 


Sunflower. 


FraxinelliL 


Sweet-brier. 


Fuchsia. 


Myrtle. 


Sweet-marjoram 
Syiinffa. 
Sweet William. 


Gentian. 


Narcissus, 


Geranium. 


Nasturtium. 




Gilliflower. 




Thyme. 




Oleander. 


Trumpet-flower. 


Harebell. 


Orchis. 


TuUp. 


Heart' s-ease. 






Heliotrope. 


Peony. 


Verbena. 


Hollyhock. 


Pansy, 


Violet. 


Honeysuckle. 


Passion-flower. 




Hyacinth. 


Petunia. 


Woodbine. 



Bachelor's-But> 
ton. 
' Barberry. 
Bilberry. 
Bitter-sweet. 
Blue-bell. 
Box. 

Buckthorn. 
Burning-bush. 
Buttercup. 

Cactus. 

Camellia. 

Candy-tuft 

Caraway. 

Carnation. 

Catalpa. 

Celandine. 

Cerous. 

Chamomile. 

Clematis. 

Cockscomb. 

Coreopsis. 

Columbine. 

Crocus. 

SnooxsTivx QnxsTiONs.^What is the differenee between a tree 
and a shrub I Which of the preceding are shrubs ? Which are 
annuals ! Which are biennials f Which are perennials ? Which 



AORICULfVRAL TSRM8. 
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are bnlbotisf Which are cereal! "Which are climbing f Which 
are creeping? Which are decidnoiis ? Which are evergreen I— 
Which are fibrous ? Which are indigenous ? Which are pam* 
sitio ? Which are tubular I Which are trailing ? 



PBODuonoNS or the QAXDVSI AKD rABlL 



Apples. 
Apricots. 


Com. 
Cranberry. 


Lettuce. 


Fnmpkixu 


Artichoke. 


Cucumber. 


Mflize. 


Kadiflh. 


Asparagus. 


Currant. 


Melon. 

Mint. 


Baupberry. 
RhuWb. 


Barley. 


Dm. 


Mustard. 


Bye. 


Beans. 








Beets. 
Blackberry. 


£gff-plant. 
Endive. 


Nastnrtiam. 


SaffW)n. 
Sago. 


Buckwheat. 




Oats. 


Spmach. 




FenneL 


Onions. 


Squash. 


Cabbage. 
Canlilk>wer. 


Garlic. 


Parslej. 
Parsnip. 


Strawbefty. 
Simimer-savoTj 


Caraway. 


Gherkin. 


Sweet-maijo- 


Carrot. 


Gooseberry. 


Peach. 


ram. 


Celery. 


Gourd. 


Pear. 




ChervU. 




Peas. 


Thyme. 


Citron. 


Herd's-grass. 


Pepper. 


Tomato. 


Clover. 


Pie-plant. 


Tnrnip. 


Coriandop. 




Plums. 





Leeks. 



Potatoes. 



Wheat. 



SvoozsTXTx QuzsnoiTB. — Which of the above are appropriate 
for ffarden culture ? Which are annuals ? Which are valuaole aa 
tabM vegetables 9 Which are fhiits ? Describe the bean and the 
methods of culture. For what are cranberries valued and how do 
they grow 9 Is there any difference between com and maize! 
Name particulars in which a pear and a potato differ— both in 
mode 01 onlture and use, etc 



TABI0X7S TBBMS PEBTAHmra TO AOBIOtTLTUBE XSD AQBIOUUTV^ 
BAL IMPLEMENTS. 



Arable. 


Chain. 


Drain. 


GrindstoM 


Axe. 




Drill. 






Chum. 




Hatchet. 


Barren. 


Cradle. 


Fallow. 


Harrow. 


Bam. 


Cultivator. 


Field. 


Harvest. 


Bay. 




Flail. 


Hay-mow. 




Ditch. 


Farrow. 


Hay-riok. 


om 


Dove-eot 




Htm. 
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rURKITtTRS. 



Biattock. 

AlftDger. 

UuSL 

Meadow. 

Mower. 

MowUig-ma- 



Paatonura. 
Pick-axe. 



Pitchfork. 

Plow. 

Praning-hook. 

Bake. 

Beaper. 

Boiler. 

Saw. 
Scraper. 



Scythe. 

Seed-sower. 

Shears. 

Sheaf. 

Sickle. 

ShoveL 

Spade. 

Stable. 

Subsoil. 



8wam|». 

Tenant 
Threshinf-nukp 

chine. 
Tillage. 
Trowel. 

Wheelbarrow 

Yoke. 



SuooEanvB Qmurioirs.— What is meant hj arable ? Name th« 
principal parts of a bam. Kame the principal parts of a cart. 
Of what is a harrow made and what is its use ? liame the parts 
of a plow. What the difference between a common plow and 
subsoil plow? What meant by mould-board! What by plow- 
share ? What the difference between tenaiU and owner f 



rUBNTTUBB AHD ABTIOLES OV HOUSBHOLD X7BB. 



Basket. 


Cricket. 


Hammer. 


Oil-dotk 


Basin. 


Crum-bruslu 


Hat-stand. 


Ottomaa. 


Barrel. 


Crum-cloth. 






Bedstead. 


Cup. 


Inkhom. ) 
Inkstand.) 


Pail. 


BeU. 


Curtain. 


Pan. 


Bird-cage 


Cushion. 




Piano. 


Bhmket. 




Jar. 


Pictures, 


Boiler. 


Dipper. 




Pillow. 


Bolster. 


Divku. 


Kettle. 


Pitcher. 


Book-case. 


Dust-pan. 


Knife. 


Plate. 


Boot-jaok. 

BowL 

Box. 


Duster. 


KniffHtray. 


Platter. 

Porringer. 

Preserve-dish. 


Easy-chair. 


Ladle. 


Bread-toaster. 


Btagere. 


Lamp. 




Broom. 


Egg-beater. 


Lamp-shade. 


Quilt. 


Brudu 




Letter-receiver 


', 


Butter-dish. 


Finger-glass. 


Lounge. 


Kocking-ohair. 


Butter-knife. 


Firkin. 




SoUing-pin. 


Bureau. 


Flat-iron. 


Mat. 


Bubbiuff-board. 




Fire-board. 


Match-safe. 


Bug. 


Candelabrum. 


Flower-stand. 


Mattress. 




Candle-stick. 


Fork. 


Melodeon. 


Sad-iron. 


Castor. 


Fruit-dish. 


Mirror. 


Salver. 


Carpet. 


Furnace. 


Mop. 


Saucer. 


Chiur. 




Moulding-board.Sci8sor8. 


Ci^k. 

Coffee-um. 


Oas-fixtures. 




Sewing-maofaill 


Goblet. 


Napkin. 


Sieve. 


Corn-popper. ' 


Grater. 


Napkin-ring. 


Sink, 


Couch. 


Griddle. 


Needle. 


Sheet. 


Counter-pane. 


Gridiron. 


Newspi^^. 


ShoveL 


Poverlet. 


Guitar. 
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Skimmer. 


Stool. 


Thimble. 


Umbrella. 


Roap-diBh. 


Stove. 


py- 




Bofa. 




Tongs. 


Vaae. 


Spider 


Table-cloth. 


Towel-stand. 




Spool. 


TasRel. 


Trunk. 


Washing-ma- 


Spoon. 


Tea-urn. 


Tumbler. 


ohine. 


Stew-pan 


Thermometer. 


Tureen. 


Work-box. 



SnooBsnvs Qvssnoirfl. — Which of the above are made chiefly 
of wood 1— of iron ?— of silver ?— of steel I Of what other ma- 
terials are some made ? Which are appropriate for kitchen use ? — 
which for parlor and sitting-room t — which for chamber? — 
which for table use ? 



ABTTHKBTia 



The following columns contain many of the 
terms used in the several sciences or branches in- 
dicated. Pupils should spell and define them, or 
incorporate tnem into sentences illustrating their 
meaning. 



Account. 

Addition. 

Ad valorem. 

Analysis. 

Alligation. 

Annuity. 

Area. 

Avenure. 

Avoirdupois. 

Balance. 

Bankruptcy. 

Brokerage. 

Cancel. 

Cancellation. 

Column. 

Commission. 

Complex. 



Compound. 

Computation. 

Contraction. 

Customs. 

Currency. 

Denominator. 

Discount. 

Division. 

Divisor. 

Dividend. 

Duodecimal. 

Duties. 

Equation. 
Equality. 
Equity. 
Exchange. 



Factor. 

Federal-money. 
Fellowship. 
Fractions. 

Geometrical. 

Integer. 
Invoice. 
Insurance. 
Involution. 

Mensuration. 

Minuend. 

Minns. 

Multiple. 

Multiplication. 

Multiplier. 

Mu! tiplicand. 



Notation. 

Numeration. 

Numerator. 

Partnership. 

Percenta^. 

Permutation. 

Plus. 

Progression. 

Proportion. 

Quotient. 

Ratio. 
Beduction. 

Superficies. 

Subtraction. 

Subtrahend. 



0RA3DCAB. 



Al>8olute. 
Adjective. 
Adverb 



Affix. 

Allegory. 

Agreement. 



6» 



Antithesis. 

Antecedent 

Apostrophe. 



Article. 

Aspirate. 
Auxiliary. 
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GEOGRAPHY PHIL080PH T. 



Capitals. 


Exclamation. 


Neuter. 


Quantity. 


Case. 




Nominative; 




ClaAsiiication. 


Feminine. 


Noun. 


Bednndant, 


Collective. 




Numeral. 


Rhetoric 


Conjraa. 


Gender. 


Number. 


Bhyme. 


Colon. 


Government. 






Comparative. 




Objective. 


Scanning. 


Conjugation. 


Imperative. 
Independent 


Orthography. 


Secten »«. 


Conjunction. 




Semicolon. 


Consonant. 


Indicative. 


Parsing. 


Speech. 


Couplet. 


Interjection. 


Participle. 


Stanza. 




Infinitive. 


Participial. 


Subjunctive. 
SafiSx. 


Dash. 


Interrogation. 


Period: 


Peclension. 


Intransitive. 


Polysyllable. 


Superlative. 
Syllable. 


Defective. 


Irony. 


Potential 


Derivative. 


Irregular. 


Positive. 


Syllabiflcatiaa. 


Derivation. 




Possessive. 


Syntax. 


Diphthong. 


Letters. 


Prefix. 


Synopsis. 


Disjunctive. 




Preposition. 




Dissyllable. 


Masculine. 


Primary. 


Transpositioiw 




Metaphor. 


Primitive. 


Triphthong. 
Trissyllabfe. 


Elementary. 


Metonomy. 


Pronunciation. 


Elocution. 


Modification. 


Prosody. 




Emphasis. 


Monosyllable. 


Pronoun. 


Verb. 


Etymology. 


Mood. 


Punctuation. 






OEOGKAFHT. 




Acclivity. 


Continent. 


Island. 


Productions. 


Arctic. 




Isthmus. 


Promontory. 


Antarctic. 


Declivity. 


Latitude. 




Antipodes. 


Desert. 


Longitude. 


Biver. 


Area. 


Diameter. 






Atmoftphore. 


Equator. 


Meridian. 


Sound. 


Axis. 


Equinoctial. 


Mountain. 






Estuaiy. 




TerritoiT. 


Bay. 




Nadir. 


Torrid. 


Boundary. 


IT- 


Ocean. 


Tropic 


Canal. 






Valley. 


Cape. 


Gulf. 


Parallel. 


Volcano 


Channel. 




Peninsula. 




Ciicumferenoe. 


, Harbor. 


Plateau. 


Zenith. 


Commerce. 


Hemisphere. 


Plain. 


Zones. 


Compass. 


Horizon. 


Prairie. 






PniLOSOPHT. 




Accelerate. 


Acoustics. 


Absorption. 
Adhesion. 


Air-pnmp. 


Aohromatio. 


Aberration. 


AUmhUiT 



BOTANT. 



(W 



Aphelion. 
Apparatus. 
Apogee. 
Areometer. 



Congelation. Hydrostatic. 
Crystallization. Hygrometry. 
Cylinder. Hypothesis. 



Atmosphere. 


Density. 


Attraction. 


Distillation. 




Divisibility. 


Balloon. 


Decomposition. 


Barometer. 


Ductility. 


Battery. 




Bellows. 


Ebullition. 




Elasticity. 


Caloric. 


Electricity. 


Camera-ob- 


Evaporation. 


Bcura. 


Equilibrium. 


Capillary. 


Expansion. 


Centrifugal. 
Centripetal 


Experiment. 


Chromatic. 


Fusion. 


Cohesion. 


Fusibility. 


Compressi- 




bility. 


Gravitation. 


Compass. 
Conductibility. 


Galvanic. 




Conductor. 


Hardness. 


Concave. 


Hydraulics. 


Convex. 


Hydrogen. 


Condenser. 


Hydrometer 


Aculeate. 


BO* 

Connate. 


Acuminate. 


Convolute. 


Adnate. 


Cordate. 


Annual. 


Corolla. 


Apetalous. 


Crenate. 


Aquatic. 
Arborescent. 


Cruciform. 


Cuneate. 


Axillary. 


Cuspidate. 



Baccate. 

Bark. 

Biennial. 

Branches. 

Bulbous. 

Caducous. 

Capsule. 

Cereal. 

Ciliate. 

Climbing. 



Deciduous. 

Dentate. 

Denticulate. 

Digitate. 

Elliptical. 

Embryo. 

Endogcn. 

Epidermis. 

Evergreen. 



Imbibition. 

Impenetra- 
bility. 

Indestructi- 
bility. 

Induction. 

Inertia. 

Intensity. 

Kaleidoscope. 

Lactometer. 
Latent. 
Lateral. 
Leyden Jar. 
Lever. 

Machine. 

Malleability. 

Magnetic. 

Mechanics. 

Microscope. 

Mirage. 



Exogenous. 

Farinaceous. 

Fibrous. 

Filiform. 

Floral. 

Fugacious. 

Germ. 

Glandular. 

Glaucous. 

Globose. 

Glomerate. 

Herbaceous 

Hirsute. 

Hybrid. 

Indigenous. 
Involute. 



Opaque. 
Optician. 
OpticaL 

Parachute. 
Pendulum. 
Phantasmago- 
ria. 
Photography. 
Pneumatics. 
Porosity. 
Pressure. 
Prism. 
Properties. 
Pyrometer. 

Befraction. 
Beflection. 
Besistance. 
Eesultant. 

Specific. 
Siphon. 

Telescope. 

Tenacity. 

Thermometer. 



Labiate. 
Lanceolate. 
Lateral. 
Leaflet. 

Monopetaloni, 

Orbicular. 
Ovate. 

Palmate. 

Peduncle. 

PerenniaL 

Perfoliate. 

Pericarp. 

Petal. 

Primate. 

Piid;il. 

Pistillate. 

Pollen. 
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PHILOSOPHY FORM OR SHAPE. 



Badical. 
BootJet. 
Botate. 

Sagittate. 



Scion. 

Serrate. 

SetaoeonB. 

Sinuate. 

Stamen. 



Staminate. 

Stellate. 

Sacculent. 

Tap-root. 



Tendrils. 
Temate. 
Truncate. 
Tuberous. 

Unduiate. 



PHTSIOLOaT. 



Anatomy. 
Aorta. 
Artery 
Auricle. 

Bile. 

Blood. 
Brain. 
Brondutls. 

Cartilage. 

Cartilaginous. 

Cerebeuum. 

Chyle. 

Cornea. 

Cranium. 



Cutaneous. Invertebrate. Pleurisy. 



Deglutition. 
Dentition. 
Dermis. 
Digestion. 

Enamel. 
Epidermis. ' 
Esophagus. 

Gastric. 

Gizzard. 

Heart. 

Hepatic. 

Homogenous. 



Kidneys. 

Larynx. 

Ligaments. 

Liver. 

Lun^s. 

Mastication. 

Membraneous. 

Nerves. 
Nostril. 

Pericardium. 
Perspiration. 
Pleura. 



Bespiration. 
Betma. 

Saliva. 

Secretion. 

Skeleton. 

Spinal. 

Spleen. 

Stomach. 

Tendons. 
Trachea. 
Tympanua* 

Veins. 



rOBM OR SHAPE— ^rO BB SPELLED AND DEFINED. 



Acute. 

Angular. 

Arc. 

Circle. 

Circular. 

Circumference. 

Cone. 

Crescent 

Cube. 

Cubical. 

Curved. 

Cylinder 



Ellipse. 

Elliptical. 

Equilateral. 

Hemisphere. 
Heptagon. . 
Hexagon. 
Horizontal. 

Isosceles. 

Oblique. 
Obtuse. 
Octagon. 



Oval. 

Parallel. 

Parallelogram. 

Pentagon. 

Perpendicular. 

Prism. 

Pyramid. 

Quadrant. 

Badius. 
Bhomb. 
Bhombcad. 



Sector. 

Segment. 

Semicircle. 

Sphere. 

SphericaL 

Spheroid. 

Spiral. 

Square. 

Trapezium* 

Triangle. 

Triangukr. 



BOOKS — ^WSARINQ APPARKL. 
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BOOESi AND THSIB ICAKUTAVrUIUB. 



The following refer to books, &c. 



Folio 


Introdaction. 


Paper, 


Author. 


Quarto or 4to. 


Duodecimo or • 


S4mo. 


Binder. 




12mo. 




Bookseller. 


Octavo or 8vo. 




82mo. 






16mo. 




Bales. 


Cover 




Preface. 






Marbling. 


Printer. 


Stereotype. 


Electrotype. 


Margin. 


Publifther. 


Type. 



The principal varieties of type are the follow- 
ing, — ^though there are different styles of each : — 



Pearl. 
Agate. 
Nonpareil. 
Minionette, 



Minion. 
Brevier. 
Bourgeois. 
Long Primer. 



Small Pica. 
Pica. 



SuooEsnvB QuxBTioxs. — ^What is a folio ?—qnarto f—'Octavo t 
Are all octavo books of the same size ;— What determines the 
toize ? What is meant by preface ?--margin ? Of what is paper 
made? What is meant by stereotype?— electrotype! Canyon 
give a description of the process of stereotyping or electrotyping! 





WEABmCJ APPAREL. 




Apron, 


Frock. 


Mitten. 


Spencer. 






Muff. 


Stock. 


Bonnet. 


Gaiter. 


Muffler. 


Stockings. 


Boot. 


Glove. 




Surtont. 


Blouse. 


Gown. 


Overcoat 


Tippet 
Tumc 


Cap. 

Cloak. 

Coat 


Handkerchief. 

Hat. 

Head-dress. 


Pantaloons. 


Eibbon. 


Vest 


Collar. 


Hood. 




Visits, 


Corset. 


Hose. 


Scarf. 


Victorine. 


Cravat. 




Slippers. 






Jacket 


Shkwl. 


Waistcoat. 


Drawers. 




Shoes. 


WrisUet 


Pressing-go 


wn. Mantilla. 


Skirt 
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MlfiOXLLAVSOUB ARTICLBeH-^ABCBITBCTURa. 



HISCELLANBOUS ABTICLES. 



The following list contains articles usually sold 
in a country variety store, — ^including groceries 
and dry goods. 



Alum. 

Allspice. 

Alpaoca. 

Barege. 

Batting. 

BeoDB. 

Beaver-doth. 

Blankets. 

Bockinff. 

Broadcloth. 

Brooms. 

Bnislies. 

Buckram. 

Butter. 

Buttons. 

Calico. 

Cambric. 

Canvas. 

Carpets. 

Cassia. 

Cossimere. 

Cheese. 

Chocolate. 

Cinnamon. 

Citron. 

Cloaks. 

Cloves. 

Cocoa. 

Codfish. 

Coffee. 

Collars. 



Combs. 

Comforters. 

Cord. 

Com. 

Cotton. 

Crape. 

Crash. 

Cravats. 

Crochet-hooks. 

Crockery-ware. 

Drilling. 
Drugget. 

Earthem wore. 

£ggs. 

E^tlcs. 

Figs. 

Flannel. 

Flour. 

Ganze. 
Gimp. 
. Ginger. 
Gingham. 
Gloves. 

Handkerchiefs. 
Hooks and eyes, 
Hosiery. 



Lace. 
Lawns. 
Lemons. 
Linen. 

Mace. 

Matting. 

Meal. 

Merino. 

Mittens. 

Molasses. 

Mousseline-de- 

laine. 
Muslin. 
Mustard. 



Jaconet. 



Needles. 
Nutmegs. 

Oil. 

Oil-cloth. 
Onions. 
Oranges. 

Parasols. 

Pearlash. 

Pepper. 

Pins. 

Pork. 

Porte monnaies. 

Potash. 

Potatoes. 



Baisilis. 

Reticules. 

Bibbons. 

Sage. 

Sago. 

Saleratos. 

Salt. 

Satin. 

Satinet. 

Sarcenet. 

Scissors, 

S.ewing silk. 

Shawls. 

Sheeting. 

Silesia. 

Silks. 

Sirup. 

Soap. 

Starch. 

Stockings. 

Tape. 

Tassels. 

Teas. 

Thimblet. 

Thread. 

Thyme. 

Twist. 

Turnips. 



ABCHITEGTUBB. 



The five ancient orders of architecture are the 
Chmpo^ite, Corinthian, Doric, Ionic, and Tuscan. 

The following list embraces most of the terms 
applicable to various edifices, and also terms used 
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in architecture and carpentry. They should be 
spelled and defined. Their incorporation into 
centences as indicated below* will prove a profita- 
ble exercise. 



Abutment. 


Cramp. 


flip-roof. 


Plumb-rule. 


Alcove. 


CupDoard. 




Postern. 


Apron. 


Jack-plane. 


Protractor. 


Arcade. 


Cupola. 


Jamb. 


Puncheon. 


Arch. 


Curb-roof. 


Jointer. 


Pliriln. 


Architrave. 


Cut-roof. 


Joists. 


Pyramid. 


Arris. 








Ashlering. 


Derrick. 


Key-stone. 


Queen-post. 


Attic. 


Die. 


King-post. 




Auger. 


Dining-room. 


Kitcnen. 


Kafler. 




Dome. 




Kecess. 


Balcony. 


Door. 


Level. 


Bidge-pole. 


Balustrade. 


Dove-tail. 


Library. 


Base. 


Dowel. 


Lintel. 


Booliug. 
Botunda. 


Basement. 


Dragon-beam. 




Bedroom. 




Mantel. 




Belfry. 


Eaves. 


Mallet. 


Sash. 


Belvedere. 


Entablature. 


Mop-board. 


Scaffolding. 


Bevel. 




Mortise. 


Scale. 


Brace. 


Facade. 


Mouldings. 


Scaring. 


Bracket. 


Flank. 




Scribing. 


Buttress. 


Foreplane* 


Nave. 


Shaft. 




Foundation. 


Niche. 


Shore. . 


Camber. 


Furring. 




SUL 


Cwsson. 




Panel. 


Site. 


Ceilimr. 


Gable. 


Pantry. 
Partition. 


Sleepers. 


CeUajrT 


Gallery 


Slidmg-rule. 




Gambrel. 


Pedestal. 


Span. 


Chamfer. 


Gargoyle. 


Pediment. 


Span-roof. 


Chimney. 


Garret. 




Spire. 


Chisel. 


Gauge. 
Gimlet. 


Pier. 


Square. 


Clamp. 


Pilaster. 


Stanchion. 


Collar-beam. 


Girder. 


Pillar. 


Staircase. 


Colonnade. 


Girt. 


Pinnacle. 


Steeple. 


Column. 


Gouge. 


Pitch. 


Stucco. 


Cotnpasses. 


Groove. 


Plate. 


Studs. 


Contour. 




Platform. 


Superstittcturo 


Cornice. 


HaU, 


Plinth. 




Corridor. 


Hip-rafter. 


Plumb. 


Tenon. 



* The abtttmerUs were made of granite and were very stibstan- 
tial. John walked through the arcade. The arch was of brick 
and well turned. The architrave^ frieze and cornice form ^e 
wtablature of the column. 
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Tower. 

Tie*beain. 

TrammeL 



TrusB. 
TurreU 



Vault 
Walla, 



Wicket. 
Window. 



IttLtTABT TBB1C& 



. The foUowinff list contains niany of the terms 
nsed in w^r and military affairs. They should be 
studied with reference to their meaning, pronum 
ciation and spelling. Most of the terms can be 
found in either of the unabridged dictionaries. 



Ab'atifl. Barshot Cadet. 

Accoutrements) Battal'ia. Calsaon, (ca'- 

(ak>ko-tur- Battalion. son. or ca^ 

ments.) Bat'tery. son.) 

Ac'tion. Baton. ) Calibre or Call- 

Ad'jutancy. Batoon'. j ber. ' 

Adjutant. (An Banners. Cal'trop or Oal' 

officer whose Barracks. throp. 

duty it is to Bastion. Campaign'. 

aid the com- Battle. Canister-shot) 

mandant or Battle-axe. Case-shot. 

mf^or of a Battlement. Cannon. 

regiment.) Battering-ram. Cannonade, 
Ad'jutant-'Gen. Bay'onet. 



Ambulance. Beleag'uer. 

Ambuscade' ) Besiege. 

Am'bush. J Bivouac, (biv* 

Armament* wak.) 

Armistice. Blockade. 

Armor. Body-guard. 

Armorer. Bombard. 

Armory. Bombard- 

Armstrong ffun, ment. 
(An English Bomb, (bum.) ) 
gun, named Bombshell. ) 
after its in- Bomb-proof, 
ventor.) Breastplate, 

Army. Breastwork. 

Arriere, (arrer') Brevet'. 

Arrow. Brigade. 

Artillery. Brigade-Mf^or. 

Assault . Brigadier. 

Brigadier-Qene- 

Banquette, rai. 

(bangkof.) Broadside. 

Barbaoan. Brcadsword. 

Barbette. 



Cannoneer. ) 



Cannonier. 



Cannon-proo£ 

Canteen'. 

Can'tonment. 

Caplt'ulate. 

Caponniere, 

(kaponer.') 
Captam. 
Carbine. 
Car'acole. 
Carronade.. 
Carter. 
Cartouch. 
Cartridge, 
Casemate. 
Cavalry. 
Chain-shot. 
Chamade, (Bha«> 

made'.) 
Chaplain. 
Chaplaincy. 
Charge. 
Charger. 



Chevaux-de- 
frle£e. (shev* 
o-de-freez.) 

Citadel. 

Chev'ron. 

Colonel, (kttf • 

- nel.) 

Columbiad or 
Paixhan. (pay* 
zan.) A largt 
ffunprlnclpa^y 
for firing shelis 

Com'missary, ) 

Commissa'- > 
riat. .) 

Commission* 

Company. 

Conscription* 

Contraband. 

Convoy, 

Comet, 

Corporal. 

Corps, (core.) 

Corp8-de-gard«b 

Cortege, (kor'« 
taeh.) 

Countermand. 

Countermarch, 

Counter^scarp. 

Counter-si^n. 

Court-martial. 

Cuirass, (kwe* 
ras*.) 

Cuirassier 
(kwe-ras- 
seer'.) 
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Dahlgren, (A Flank. 

cannon for Fleet. 

throwing Flotilla. 

shells, — nam- Foil. 

ed after the in- Forage. 

"ventor— John Foraging. 

A. Dahlgren, Forced march. 

of the U . S. Fort. 

n&yy.) Fortification. 

Deboucn, (de- Fortress. 

boosh'.) Furlough, (ftir'- 

Defile. lo.^ 

Deserter. Fusileer. 

Dirk. 

Disbandment. Garrison. 
Discharge. Gaunt'let. 

Discipline. General. 

Division. Greaves. 

Double. Grenade. 

Double quick Guard. 

step. Guard-mount- 

Draitmg. ing. 

Dragoon'. Guide. 

Dress Parade. Gun-boat. 
DriU. 

Halberd. 
Embrasure. Halt. 
Emissary. Haversack. 

Encampment. Havelock. 
Enfield Hifie, (A Helmet. 

famous rifie Home guard. 

manufactured Hostage. 

at Enfield, Hostihtiea. 

England.) Howitzer. 
Enfilade. 

Engineer. Infantry. 

Enlistment. Insubordina- 
Ensign. tion. 

Ep'aulet. Insurrection. 

Escort. Investment. 

Escutcheon. In position. 
Evolution. Inspection. 

Exemption. Intrenchment. 

Feigned march. Javelin. 
Field marshal. 

Field-piece. Knapsack. 
File. 

Flag. Lance. 

Flag officer. Lancer. 

Flag of truce. Lieutenant. 

Flag-staff. Lieut-General. 



Lieutenant- Picket. / 

Colonel. Pike. 

Limbers. Pillage. 
Pii*ta. 

Mace. Platoon. 

Madrier, (ma- Portcullis. 

drer.') Pontoon. 

Magazine. - Powder. 

Mam body. Projectile. 

Mtgor. Promotion. 
Major-General. 

Manoeuvre or Quartermaster. 

manoeuver, Quarters. 

(ma^nu'-ver.) Quickstep. 

March abreast, -n^^^-w* 

March in file. Sj^Pjf- 

Musket battery. 1-^^-^^^ 

Militia. SS'^^* 

Military. §^^*Si.t 

Minie/(Arifle ^l^±t 
balliAvented S^?*^^ 
by a French- 5^Sl";ni« 
man whose ge^J^ontals. 
nameitbea«.)Keinfor^^^^ 
Moat. 'Repulse. 

Mortar. l^^^^' 

Munitions. ^fj!ut rr^^v 

Mutineer. EeveUle, (reval 

Mutiny. orrcvalya.) 

MuskeV. ^«^?i;«'- 

HTnaiA xCeview. 

^''^- liflei. 

Ordnance. Roll. 

Outpost. RoU-calL 

^o ,. J Rout. 

Palisade. 

Parade. Sabre. 

Parapet. Sack. 

Parley. Sappers and 

Parol. ) Miners. 

Parole, f Scabbard. 

Patrol. Scale. 

Pass. Scaling-laddtt 

Passport. Scimitar ) 

Password. Cimetei. j 

Percunsion-08f V Scout. 

Petard. Se]:.tin9u 
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Sentry. 

Sentry-box. 

Sergeant 

Sharp-shooter. 

Shield. 

Skirmish. 

Siege. 

Spear. 

Spike. > 

Squad. 



Squadron. 
Standard- 
bearer. 
Staff. 
Storm. 
Strategic. 
Stratagem. 
StroDgnold. 
Subaltern. 
Subordinate. 
SuUer. 



Surgeon. 
Surgeon's call. 
Surrender. 
Swivel. 
Sword. 

Taps. 

Tattoo. 

Tent. 

Tomahawk. 

Transport 



Trench. 

Troop. 

Truce. 

Uniform. 

Van. 

Vangnard. 

Volunteer, 

"Watchword. 
Wing. 
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The following list contains many of the terras 
used in relation to government and governmental 
affairs. They should be pronounced, spelled, and 
defined by the pupils. 



Adioummont 
Ailirmation. 
Alien. 
Allegiance. 
Ambassador. 
Amendment. 
Appeal. 
Appointment 
Appraisers. 
Ansfocracy. 
Armory. 
Arsenal. 
Assembly. 
Assignor. 
Attainder 
Attorney Gene- 
ral. 
Auditor. 

Ballot. 

Ballot-box. 

Bill. 

Blockade. 

Bribery. 

Bureau. 

Cabinet 

Capitation. 

Census. 



Charge d' Af. 
fairs. ^Shar- 
zha-datfiff'.) 

Chaplain. 

Charter. 

Chief Justice. 

Citizenship. 

Civil Officers. 

Coin. 

Coinage. 

Collector, 

Colonies. 

Commander-in- 
Chief 

Commerce. 

Commissioner 
of Indian Af- 
fairs. 

Commissioner 
of Land Of- 
fice. 

Commissioner 
of Patents. 

Commissioner 
of Pensions. 

Confederation. 

Congress. 

Consignee 

Consignor. 



Consul. 
Constitution. 
Corporation. 
Court, 

Supreme. 

District. 

of Claims. 

of Equity. 

Debenture. 
Delegate. 
Democracy. 
Departments, 

Executive. 

of the Inte- 
rior. 

of the Navy. 

of the Post 
Office. 

of the State. 

of the Treas- 
ury. 

of War 
Despotism. 
Diplomacy. 
Drawback. 
Duties. . 

Election 



Electors. 
Electoral Col- 
lege 
Embargo. 
Engrossment 
Enactment. 
Enlistment 
Envoy. 
Examiners. 
Excise. 
Executive. 
Exports. 
Exportation. 

Faction. 
Franking. 

Fugitives. 

Government 
Grand Jury, 

Habeas oorpui. 

Impeaclmiont. 

Indictment. 

Imposts. 

Imports. 

Inspection. 

In&poctoni, 



WORDS. 
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Inventions. 


Misdemeanor. 


Provost Marshal Speaker. 


Invoice. 


Monarchy. 
Municipal. 




Specification. 




Quorum. 


Statute. 


Jadicial. 






Suffrage. 


Judiciary. 


Naturalization. 


Katilication. 


Surveyor. 


Judges. 


Navy. 


lieconsidera- 




Judgment. 


Neutrality. 


tion. 


Tariff. 


Jurisdiction 


Nomination. 


Keconstruction. 


. Taxation. 


Jurors. 




Eecords. 


Direct. 




Oath. 


Bepresentative, 


Indirect 


Land Agent 
Land Office. 




Representation, 


. Tender. 


Pardon. 


Eeprieve. 


Tonnage. 


Laws. 


Party. 


Beprisal. 


Treason. 




Passport 


Bepublic 


Treasury. 


Legislature. 


Patent 


Bevenue. 


Treaties. 


Letters of 


Patentee. 


Bevolution. 


TribimaL 


Marque. 


Pension. 






Letters of Be- 


Petition. 


Search-war- 


Verdict 


prisal. 


Politics. 


rant. 


Veto. 




Poll-tax. 


Secretary. 


Vice ConsuL 


Malls 


Port of Entiy. 


Senate. 


Vice President 


Majority. 


Postmaster. 


Senator. 


Voters. 


Message. 


Postmaster^ 


Sergeant-at- 




Minority. 


General. 


arms. 


Warehouse. 


Military. 


Post Office. 


Soldier. 


Warrant 


Militia. 


Presentment. 


Solicitor. 




Mint 


President 


Sovereign. 


Yeas and nays. 



WOBDa 



The study of words and the investigation into 
their origin and meaning is fall of interest. The 
following examples are given with the hope of 
securing more attention to the subject The un- 
abridged dictionaries of Webster or Worcester 
and the works of Dr. Trench, on the study of 
words, will be found very valuable for this 
purpose.. 

AiTEB, a comparative from aft, behind. 

Aldebmait. was originally elderman, 

A1.0FT, on lo/t, that is, lifted up. 

Alone, aU one; entirelv by one^s self. 

Almost, most all / nearly. 

Also, so all ; likewise. 

ALoor, all off ; They keep aloof, that is, away from or oit 



^6 • WORDS, 

Ama88, to briug to the ynoM, or heap ; to aocomulate. 

Amt, an abbreviation of emmet^ («m'^.) 

Appall, to make pale with fear ; to terrify. 

Appbasb, to bring to peace / to pacify. 

Atone, to cause to be o^ one; to reconcile. 

Baoon, Swine's fiesh baked [baien) or dried by heat. 

Bakdt, to beat to and fro ; from handy ^ an inatrument bent at 
the bottom, for ball playing. 

Batonet, from JBayoime^ a town in France where the article was 
flr&t made. 

BKNBrioBNT, from bene facio^ (Latin,) to do well. A benificent 
man does good. 

Bbnbyolbitt, from bene volo (Latin,) to wish well. A benevo- 
lent man vmhes good. 

Bbdlam, a corruption of the word Bethlbhxm, the name of a 
religious edifice in London which was opened for lunatica in 

Bebtlx, from the verb to beai^ an instrument nsed for beai^ 

Bbbbaye, frt>m be and rewe^ or rive^ to take away from. 

Bbwildbbbd^ puzzled or perplexed, as a person lost in a vfUder* 
nees, not knowmg which way to turn. 

Boa, from its resemblance to the boa eonttrictor, 

BoooLB. to hesitate, to stick as one in a bog. 

Band, that by which one is bound. 

$ouT, from bow. to bend ; another bout means another turn. 

Burlt, originally boorly^ that is, like a boor, 

Cambbio, so called from Cambray, a place noted for its manu- 
facture. 

Calico, from OaUcut, in India. 

Candidate, from Candddiis^ (Latin) moaning white. Li Home 
candidates for office, or office seekers, were required to wear a 
white gown or robe. 

Candlestick, originally a stick for holding a candle. 

Chilblain, from chilt and blain, A chilblain is a blister or 
blain oaused by cold. 

Closet, a small or close apartment. 

Clumbt, from dump {clumpsy ^ ) shapeless, awkward. 

CoxELT, coming together ; fittmg, suitable. 

Coop, formerly a cask or barrel ; hence a cooper was one who 
made coops or casks. 

CouNTBNANOB, the cofUents of the fluce ; the whole features taken 
toc'ether. 

Cbuicple, from crampy a contraction or drawing together. 

Cripple, from creep. 



Cud and Quid, what has been already chewed. 
Damask and Damson, from Damascus, 



Doff, to do or put off. 
Dbawing-room, a room for wUhd/rawing or retirii|^ after din- 
ner, ^. 
D>XWL, U d/raw out one's words slowly. 
D«4K>p, ta dA'op or hang the head ; to langmslu 



Ell, proper^ meanfl an arm ; etbaw^ the bow or bend of the 
arm. The £11 English waa ilxed by the length of the king's 
(Henry I.) arm, in 1101. 

Embark, to go inio a barh or ship. 

Enlist, to enter on a HU or roll. 

Endbayob, to do one's devoir, or duty. 

Fabtuuto, from fourthing, a division into four parts. 

Fkstoon, originally a garluid worn at a feast, 

Fbtlogk, from foot and lock / whiob means either the joint that 
locks or fastens the foot to the leg, or the lock of hair that grows 
behind the pastern of a horse. 

Fobbstall, to purchase provisions hefore they reach the stall ; to 
anticipate, or hinder by preoecnpation or prevention. 

FoBTNioHT^ a contraction of fourteen and rUght* 

FuLsoMx, from fovl and some, 

FuBLONQ, originally a furrow long, 

6aj>-fly, from goad and^y. A fly whose bite is so severe as to 
goad to madness, almost, the animal bitten. 

GAira, a number of persons going {ganging) together; as, a 
Tprea»-gang / a gang ot' thieves. 

Ganoway, the way by which persons go or gang, 

GqsLiNQ, from goose and Un^ / a little goose ; the termination 
Una signifying diminution or httle. 

Gbocbb, originally applied to one who sold by the gross or 
wholesale, Johnson savs it should be grosser. 

Guinea, a coin so called because first made flrom gold brought 
from Chiinea, 

GuNWALB, pronounced, and sometimes spelled, gunnel. This 
word is from gun and wale, , 

Gbotbsqub, this term was originally applied to figures found in 
ancient grottos in Italy. 

Haft, is a corruption of haved. The ka^t of a knife is that part 
by which it is haved, that is, held. 

Hammbb-oloth. the cloth under a coach box where the driver 
kept hammer, nails, etc Another explanation is that it is a con- 
traction from hamper and cloth, from the fact that under the cloth 
of the coach box the driver usually carried a hamper for market 
purposes. 

Habbbrainzd, wild, unsettled. *•*• As mad as a March hare.'''* 

Habbup, ho called from a supposed resemblance to the lip of 
hare. 

Heed, from h^ad. Give heed {head) to what I say. 

Holstbb, originally holder. 

Husband, from Jiouee and band; the husband being the stay oi 
support of the family. 

*' The name of a husband^ what ie It to say 1 

Of wife aud ihehtnuthold Ibe band and the stay."— 7W«er. 

Imaoinb, to form an image or appearance of anythiiig In the 
mind. 

Indbntube, an article or writing so called because the counter 
^arts were indented or notched so as to coriDspond. 
7* 



is WCRD8. 

Ink-hobk', formerly made of h,>m ; so, powder-^or», drinkisjp- 
hom, &c. 

Jest, a contraction of gesture, A jest was originally a getiurs 
to excite mirth. 

Jovial, bom under the influence of the planet Jupiter or Jove 

KiNB, a contraction of cowen^ ancient plural of cow. 

Landscape, from land and shape / the shape and appearance of 
the land in a p» .ture. 

Matob, the chief magistrate ; from major^ meaning greater or 
chief. 

Maxiic, from maxinMim^ (Latin) the greatest ; of the greatest 
importance. 

Meander, from the Meander^ a river in Fhiygia, noted for ita 
winding course. 

Millinery, the goods so called were first imported into Europe 
from Milan. 

MouLD-BOABD, a part of a plow for turning the mould or soil ; 
formerly made of boards, or wood. 

Muslin, so called from Moussvl^ a city in Turkey, where tho 
article was first made. 

Nail, (a measure,) distance from the second joint of the finger 
to the end of the Tiail, 

Neiohbor, probably from nigh and }>oor» 

Nosegay, a bunch of flowers for smell and pay appearance. 

Nostril, from nose and thrill (to drill or pierce.J In early edi- 
tions of Spencer it was printed nosethrill, and earher, nosethtrle. 

Orrery, a piece of astronomical apparatus invented by Bowley 
and named in honor of his patron the Earl of Orrery, 

Parboil, (part boil,) hall boil. 

gUAGMiRE, from qtiake and mire, \ 
ALLY, to re-ally or re-unite broken pieces. 

Saucer, orij^inally a dish for holding sauce. 

Supper, a simple meal of sottp. 

Tadpole, from toad-pole ; a young toad. 

Twilight, (between light,) the waning UgTU between day and 
darkness. 

Usher, strictly one who stands at the door for the purpose of 
introducing stnmgers. An ttsl^er or under teacher is ono who in- 
troduces or initiates young children in the rudiments of learning. 

Waddle, from wade; to waddle is to walk as one wading. 

Waver, from wave. " He that wavereth is like a wave of the 
sea " &c. 

Window, (wind-door,) a door to let in the wind ; windows were 
formerly opened like doors. 

WodDBiNE. (formerly wood-bind^ a vino which winds or binds 
around a tree. 
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HABDWABE. 



The following list comprises many of the arti- 
cles sold in extensive hardware stores. Of some 
of these there are several kinds or varieties. 



Axes. 


Buckets. 


Court Plaster. 


India Bubber 


Adzes. 


BuUet-monldfl. 


Cross Cut Saws. Goods. 


Andirons. 


Butts. 


Crowbars. 


Inkstands. 


Anvils. 


Buttons. 


Curtain Fix- 




Augers. 
Awls. 




tures. 


Japanese 
Ware. 


Calipers. 
Candlesticks. 


Cutlery. 


Awl Hafts. 






Axle PuUejs. 


Cards. 


Door Springs. 


Kettles. 




Carpetr stretch- 


Door Trim- 


Knife Trays. 


Balances. 


ers. 


mings. 


Knives. 


Bam door 


Carriage Bolts. 




Knobs. 


hangers. 
Bam door roll- 


Carriage Jacks. 
Cart Boxes. 


Emery. 




Escutcheons. 


Ladles. 


ers. • 


Castors. 


Eyelet Ma- 


Lamps. 


Baskets. 


Catches. 


chines. 


Lanterns. 


Bells. 


Chains. 




Lashes. 


Bell Pulls. 


Chain Halters. 


Fastenings. 


Latches. 


BeU Trim- 


Chalk Lines. 


Faucets. 


Lead. 


mings. 


Chest Handles. 


, Files. 


Letter Stamps, 


Bellows. 


Chisels. 


Fire Dogs. 
. Fishing Lines. 


Levels. 


Bevels. 


Chisel Handles 


Looks. 


Bits. 


Chopping 


Fishing Hooks 


. Looking 


Bit-stocks. 


Knives. 


Flasks. 


Glasses. 


Blacking. 


Circular Saws. 


Forks. 




Black Sand. 


Clocks. 




Mallets. 


Blind Fasten- 


Clothes Lines. 


Gate Trim- 


Matches. 


ings. 
Bodkins. 


Clothes Hooks, 


mings. 


Match Safes. 


Coal Hods. 


Gimlets. 


Measuring 


Boot Jacks. 


Coal Pokers. 


Glass. 


Tapes. , 


Box Chisels. 


Coal Sieves. 
Coffee Milfe. 


Glue. 


Mirrors. 


Bolte. 


Graters. 


Money Belts. 


Bottle Castors. 


Coffee Pots. 


Grindstones. 


Mortars and 


Boxes. 


Coffin Trim- 


Gouges. 


Pestles. 


Brackets. 


mings. 


Gauges. 


Mouse Traps. 


Brads. 


Combs. 






Brass Kettles. 


Compasses. 


Hammers. 


NaUs. 


Bristol Brick. 


Curry Combs. 


Hinges. 


Needles. 


British Lustre. 


Cordage. 
). Cork Pressers. 


Hoes. 


Nippers. 


Britannia Ware 


Hooks. 


NutSi. 


Brooms. 


Cork Screws. 


Hooks and 


Nut Cracken. 


Bnishes. 


Corn Poppers. 


Eyes. 


NtttPioks. 


Baokles. 


Cour.ter Scales. 
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KOUNS USED ONLT IN THE PLURAL. 



Oil Stones. 
Oven Doors. 

Padlocks. 
Pails. 
Pans. 

Pasteboards. 
Pencils. 
Penholders. 
Percussion- 
Caps. 
Pins. 
Planes. 
Plane Irons. 
Plumbs. 
Plow Bits. 
Polishing Irons. 
Porringers. 
Portmonnales. 
Powder. 
Pumps. 
PuUevs. 
Punches. 



Bakes. 
BaspH. 
BatTraps. 
Bazors. 
Bazor Straps. 
Bein Snaps. 
Bings. 

Botten Stone. 
Bules. 

Safes. 

Sad Irons. 

Sand Boxes. 

Sand Paper. 

Saws. 

Saw Frames. 

Saw Sets. 

Saw Stretchers. 

Scales. 

Scissors. 

Scoops. 

Scrapers. 

Screws. 



Screw-drivers. 

Scythes. 

Shaves. 

Skates. 

Skate-straps. 

Scythe Bifles. 

Scythe Snaths. 

Shears. 

Sickles. 

Sieves. 

Shovels. 

Skimmers. 

Slates. 

Soap. 

Spades. 

Spectacles. 

Spittoons. 

Spoons. 

Stair Bods. 

Steelyards. 

Squares. 

Stake Chidns. 

Staples. 



Thermometers. 

Thimbles. 

Trays. 

Trowels. 

Tubing. 

Twine Boxes. 

Vices. 

Wafers. 
Waffle Ironi. 
Wagon Boxes. 
Wash Boards. 
Wash Tubs. 
Whalebone. 
Wheelbarrows. 
Whips. 
Wires. 

Wrapping papet 
Wrenches. 

Yard Sticks. 

Zinc 



SuooBSTivB Questions. — Of what are axes made 1 What differ- 
ent kinds are there ? For what purposes are axes used ? Of what 
are adzes made and for what used? Of what are bells made and 
what different kinds can you name ? What is meant by " Bell 
Trimmings?'' Of what are bellows made and for what used? 
Of what are brushes made ? What are some of the different kindft 
and for what is each used ? etc. 



* NOUNS USED ONLT IN THE PLUEAL. 



Annals. 


Embers. 


Literati. 


PoUticfl. 


Archives. 


Entrails. 


Lungs. 




Ashes. 


ExuvifB. 




Scissors. 


Assets. 




Manners. 


Shambles. 




Goods. 


MinutisB. 


Shears. 


Billiards. 




Morals. 


Snuffers. 


Bitters. 


Hatches. 




Statistics. 


Bowels. 


Hose (stock- 


ITippers. 


Thanks. 


Breeches. 
Calends. 


ings.) 
Hysterics. 


Nones. 
Oi^es. 


Tidings*. 
Tongs. 


Clothes. 


Ides. 




Vespers. 






Pincers. 


Victuals. 


Dregs. 


Lees. 


Pleiads. 


Vitals. 
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IBBEGULAB PLURALS. 



The following words, derived from foreign lan- 
guages, form their plurals in accordance with the 
language from which they are taken. 

Latin and Greek words ending in is form their 
plural by changing is into es. 

StT^rular, Plural. Singular, Plural. 

Amanuensis, Amanuenses. Emphasis^ Emphases. 

Antithesis, Antitheses. Hypothesis, Hypotheses. 

Analysis, Analyses. Aletamorphosis, Metamorphoseik 

Axis, Axes. Oasis, Oases. 

Basis, Bases. Parenthesis, Parentheses. 

Crisis^ Crises. Phasis, Phases. 

Ellipsis, Ellipses. Thesis, Theses. 

The following add es, or change x to ces : 



Badix, Badices. 



Apexes. 
AppeBdi., I illZ^ 

C-^. |8^S: Vertex,] ^IJtf- 

Vortex, Vortices. 

If ouns in us generally form their plurals in i. 

Nuclei. 
OboU. 
Badii. 
Stimuli. 



Errata. 

Ephemera. 

Grymnasia. 

Media. 

Memoranda. 

Momenta. 

Phenomena* 

Scholia. 

Specula. 

Strata^ 



AlanmuB, 


Alumni. 


Nucleus, 


Eocus, 


Foci. 


Obolus, 


Fungus, 


Fung^i. 


Badius, 


Genius, 


Genu. 


Stimulus, 


Magus, 


MagL 




Nouns in on and um 


form their p' 


Addendum, 


Addenda. 


Erratum, 


Animalculum, 


Animalcula. 


Ephemeron, 


Arcanam, 


Arcana. 


Gvmnasium, 
Medium, 


A itoinaton, 


Automata. 


Criterion, 


Criteria. 


Memorandum, 


Corrigendum, 


Corrigenda. 


Momentum, 


Datum, 


Data. 


Phenomenon, 


Desideratum, 


Desiderata. 


Scholium, 


Effluvium, 


Effluvia. 


Speculum, 




Encomia. 


Stratum, 




t 
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MISCELLANEOUS WOKDS. 



On the next one hundred and forty pages will be 
'cand about two thousand words, which are frequently 
tiiispronounced, as well as misspefled. These words 
are alphabetically arranged, their meaning given, and 
the pronunciation indicated. After the words, under 
each letter, will be found a reading-lesson, containing 
the words given and defined on the preceding pages. 
This exercise will tend to give a clear illustration of 
the use or meaning of the several words, and at the 
same time establish their correct pronunciation. 

Several of these exercises are followed by brief sen- 
tences, couplets, or stanzas, designed both as exercises 
in enunciation and spelling. It will be well to require 
the pupils, occasionally, to read these in concert. It is 
believed that the careful improvement of the lessons 
which follow will prove profitable and satisfactory. 



DIRECTIONS AFD EXPLANATIONS 



ABBRETIATIOKS. 
a. stands for adjectire. 



4ub, 


« 


« 


adverb. 


txelom. 


« 


M 


exclamation. 


/. 


« 


« 


feminine. 


m. 


« 


M 


masculine. 


n. 


« 


« 


noun. 


pi. 


« 


« 


pluraL 


pp. 


« 


« 


participle passive, or perfect 


ppr 


« 


« 


participle present 


prep. 


M 


« 


preposition. 


pran. 


« 


M 


pronoua 


V.U 


« 


« 


verb intransitive. 


v,t. 


« 


« 


verb transitive. 


pret 


« 


« 


preterit tense. 


Fr. 


« 


a 


French. 


It 


« 


« 




L. 


M 


« 


Latin. 


8p. 


M 


« 


Spanish. 



BEHARKS. 

In respelling the French, en, on, &c, the letters ng are de* 
signed simply to mark the vowel as nasal, and are not to be 
pronounced themselves. 

Italian A. — ^The sound of a in far, daunt, <ba, and its sound 
in fast, pant, AxL, being radically the same, is represented by 
the same character, &. Tet, in words like fast, clasp, ask, pcus, 
waft, pathy pant, <b&, the sound is not so much prolonged as in 
far ; and in such words as dance, advantage, it is shortened still 
more. — Dr. Wxbbtbb. 

The accented syllable of words is designated by this mark ( ' ). 
8 



KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 



A,£,I,0, tJ, Y,) ^^^^ 


' mate, mete, mtte, OMio^ 


long or open, J 




; m«te,dire. 


A, Italian, or AU, 


u 


far. 


4 brood, 4U or 4W, 


u 


faU. 


^ 


tt 


what 


S) Uke long a. 


tt 


prey. 


EW, or £U, like long «, 


tt 


new, feud. 


I, like long «, 


It 


marine. 


I, like short «, 


« 


btrd. 


0, 


M 


more. ^ 


0,Ukediort«, 


« ^ 


dove. 


0, 


«C 


wait 


OI, or OY, 


tt 


•.1,b<v. 


OO, 


« 


moon. 


QQ, 


a 


book. 


CUJ,orOW, 


*• 


about, toMO. 


V, 


tf 


bttlL 


Tl,likeyt^ 


^tt 


unite. 


C, hard, or €H, like &» 


tt 


carry 


C soft, like «, 


tt 


ecrtolo. 


CH, 


tt 


mueil. 


CH,like«A, 


u 


maff/HiMfc 


4,«oft,Ukei, 


ft 


geau 


Gfhard, 


tt 


give. 


S,llkex, 


« 


aa,WBak 


8, 


« 


wert. 


TH, 


M 


tAia. 


TH, 


tt 


lAia. 



THE » 

ORTHOEPIST. 



A. 

AB'A-€(JS,ik An instnimeiU to (kcmtate ezerdaei in BrUhaalkb 
A-BAFT, udv. Further afi— toward the stem of a ship. 
AB'J£€T, a. Sank to a low condition— worthless, mean. 
AB>RADE', V. C To mb or wear off; to waste by friction. 
AB-RA'SION, Ik The act of wearing off; sabstance worn oC 
AB-SOLVE', (-Z0I7,) V. U To acquit or set free from an engagemfloL 
AB'SO-LUTE-LY, adv. Completely, without limit. 
AB-STRVSE', a. Hid, eonoealed ; remote from apprehension. 
A-€A'CIA, (arka'sha,) m. A genus of elegant trees and shrubs. 
A-CEL'D A-MA, n. The potter^s field, south of Jerusalem. 
A-CERB'I-TY, Ik Harshness, bitterness, or severity. 
AeCES-SO-RY, Ik One guilty of crime, but not as principal. 
AC-CLTMATE, v. t. To habituate to a foreign climate. 
AC-CLTMA-TED, p. p. Habituated to a foreign cUmate. 
Ae-eOMTA-NI-ldENT, n. Something that attends the principal thing. 
Ae-COUCHE'MENT, (ak-kooeh'mong,) ik DeUveiy in child-bed. 
A€-€OUCH-EUB', (ak-koo4hare',) JV. n. A man who assisU in ehlld-biifh. 
A--60US'TI€S, Ik The sdenoe of sounds. 
A-€U'MEN,9. Penetration of ndnd, quickness of pereeptioD. 
AI/A^E, n. A proverb, a wise observation. . 
AD CAP-TAN'DUM, Zp. To captivate, to please. 
AD-DEITDA, Zm^. Things to be added. 
AD-EPT, M. One ddlled in any art. 
ADFTNEM, X.. To the end. 

?ATE, FAR, F4LL, WH^T.-METE, PRE Y.-1>INE, MARINE, BIRD.-- 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BQQK,— TONE, BULL, lIinTE,-Air 
G£R,VraOUa— CasK; OasJ; SasZ; CHasSH; THasinTHia 
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AD HOMl-NEM, Z.. To the man— to his interests or paaBiou. 
AD tN-FI-NTTUM, Z.. To endless extent 
AD IN'TER-IM, Z.. In the mean time— for (he present 
ADJA'CENT, a. Bordering upon— lying near. 
AD'JUN€T,n. Something added to another. 
ADJOURN', (ad-Jum',) v. t To soipend bnsiness for a tim*. 
AD LIB'I-TUM, X.. At pleasure ; without resL^iction. 
" AD'MI-RA-BLE, a. Worthy of admiration. 
AD'MI-R Ali-TY, n. A court for the trial of maritime oauaeSi 
AD REF-ER-EN'DUM, L, For nirther oonsidoration, 
AD'T^'LA-TQR, n, A flatterer, one who oifisrs praise Mnrlleli'* 
AD-VA-LO'REM, Z.. Aooording to Talue. 
AD-VANCE', (ad-vans',) v. t To bring forward— to promote. 
AD-VANTAfiE, %, Any condition feiTorable to sucoess. 
AD-VAN-TA'6EOUS, a. Profitable— useful, beneficiaL 
AD'VERSEfO. Opposing— unfortunate— calamitoaSk 
AD-VERT', V. t. To turn the mind to— to regard. 
AD-VER-TISE', «. t. To give notice— to inform. 
AD-VER-TIS'ED, (-tlzd,) ;i. f. Published, notified, waned* 
AD-VER'TIS£-M£NT, n, A public notice, information. 
AD-VEB-TIS'ER, n. One who advertisea. 
AD-VER-TIS'IN6,j».;»r. Pttblishii^, Informing. 
A'£R*0*N4UT, n. One who sails fxr floats in the air. 
A-ER-O-N^uriCS, n. Aerial Bavigation in baUooM. 
AF-FLA'TUS, Ik Inspiralio^-a breath of wind. 
A FOR-TI-0'RI, (a for«he-0'i1,) Z. With strongerraawmi. 
AFT, 0. or ado. Toward the stem of a ship. 
AF'TER, prep. Behind —later in time ; as, afler dinner. 
A-GAIN', (a-gen',) adv. Something further— once mure. 
A-GAINST', (argenst't) prep. In opposition ; bearing upon. 
A-GAPE', a. or adv. Gaping, as with wonder. 



FATE, FAB, F^LL, WHAT.— M£T£, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BXR^- 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, l^QM*. BQQK.— 
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A-4fiS*MJLX%n. A Uog of Sparta. 

AG'GRAND-IZE, «. t» 1V> exalt— to honor. 

AaGRANI>tZ-£I>)(-I»l,)jK> Exalted, made grwtvw 

AG-GRANO'IZ&MENT,!!. Tbe sof of aggrandizing. 

AG'GRAND-X&IN6,p.^. Exaltiag— enlarging. 

A-GASf, a» or otf e. Stniok with amasement* 

A*H A\ An exelamation of trlomph, oootempt, or dmple mirprtWb 

AL' A>BAS>T£R) n. A Tarietj of sulphate of linie> or gypaiul* 

AL'BA-TROSS, lb An aquatic fowL 

AL-€ An^) (al4cide'i) In Spain, the governor of a eaaUo or Art; 

AL-eAL'D£) (kal'de.) In Spain, a raagiatnite or Judge. 

AL'tt&BRA)*. Univenal aiithmetio. 

AL'I'^UOT) a. A number that will measure without a remaindefw 

ALrLB'GRO, A. In music, a word denoting a brislc movement. 

AL-LOP'AoTHY, «. The ordinary mode of medical practioB. 

AL'MA MATER, £.» A college where one is educated. 

ALTO BE-U£'VO, lu In sculpture, is the prc^ectton of ft igara> Inif d 

or more, without being entirely detached. 
ALrTERN'ATE, a. Being by tumft-iedprocaL 
ALTERN^ATE, Ok (. Tb perform by turns, or in suoosanm. 
\LrTERN'A-tIVE, n. A choice of two things 
ALTE-C^LAR, a. Containing sockets or ceUs. 
ADMASS', v. e. TbODUectinaheap—BOcnmulatSk 
AM-A*TEtR', n. One Who haa a taste for the arts^ 
AM'BU&CADE, «. A lying concealed, to attack by lofprtm. 
A-M&LlORrATE, (a-meal'ynmte,) o^ e. To improve^ 
A-MENDE* HON-OR-A<^BLE, H\ A public recantation and reparsllaa. 
A-MENl-TY, n. Pleasantness, agreeableness of situation. 
A-MOUR', n. Pr* An nnlawfU oonaection in love— a love intrigoew 
AN-^HO^Y,ti. A small flsh ikom the Heditemmeaik 
AN-D ANTB) fu In music, a word denoting a movement moderately alow* 



TOKE, BVU^XINITE.— AN"GER, VI"CIOU&-€ as K; 6 as J; S as Z* 
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A-NEM'ONE, n. Wind-flower, a genus of plants. 

AN'I-M AD-VERr, v. t. To remark upon l)y Way of criticism or c 

AN-I-MAL'CULE, n. A vefy small animal. 

Ant, n. An emmet, a pismire, a genus of insects. 

AN'TE-PAST, n. A foretaste, something taken before the proper tmttt. 

AN'TE-PE-NULT, n. The last syllable of a word except two. 

AN'THKA-CITE, n. A hard coal that burns without flame. 

AN'TI-PODES) n. A term applied to those who live on oppottta tides al 

the glob«. 
ANX-rE-TY» (ang-zi'o-ty.) Ctoncera, solicitude. 
A-ORTA, n. The great artery from the left ventrlde of the heart. 
A-PH£L10N, (a-fSl'yun.) That point of a planet's orbit most distant ttom 

the Sun. 
AF-TELXA-TIVE, ft. A common name in distinction from a proper noma ; 

as, man, tree. 
AP-PEL'LANT, n. One Who appeals to a higher court. 
A POS-T£-RI-0'RI, L, Alignments a postefioti, are drawn from ei&ets, eon* 

sequences, or fhcis. 
A FRI-O'RI, JL, Reasoning a priori^ is that which infeta effects fh>m eaUBt 

previously known. 
AR'AB,n. A native of Arabia. 
AR'A*BI€, n. The language of the Arabians. 
AR'A'BLEjO. Fit for tiUage. 

ABr€HI-M£'DES, n. A distinguished Greek philosopher. 
AR-RON'DISS&^MENT, (-mang,) Fr. A subdivision of a ispartmeiit IB 

France. 
ARC'Tie, a. Northern ; as, the Arctic Chrde. 
AR-€HE-LA'US, n. A king of Judea. 
ARE, (ar.) The plural of the substanUre verb. 
AR'6ENT-INE RE-PUB'LIC. The States of Buenos Ayres, a A. 
ARID, a. Dry, parched with heat 
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AR-I-ETTA, /f. A short Bong— an air. 

AR-ITH-M£ri-€AL, a, AccordiDg to the rales of arithmelie. 

AR^rCHAm, n. A chair with arms. ' 

ARM'IS-TICE, »• A temporary suspension ofhostilities by agreement 

AS-A-FETI-DA, n. An inspissated sap from Persia. 

A8-CENT, n. Motion upward — an eminence— hilL 

ASK, V. t. To inquire, or seek by request. 

ASK'ING, p, yr. Interrogating, inquiring, requesting. 

A-SLANT, a. or aix. On one side, obliquely. 

Asp, n. A small poisonous serpent. 

AS-PIR'ANT, n. One who aspires, a candidate. 

ASS, «. A qoadniped of the genus equus. 

ASTH'MA, (ast'mi,) n. A disease of respiration. 

AS'SIG-NAT. Paper currency, issued by the roTolutionaiy goTemmant of 

France. 
ATH-E-N£'UM, n. A bttUding for a Ubrary. 

AT-TA-CHET, (at4a-shaS) Fr. n. One attached to the suit of an embiwiador. 
AT-TORN'EY, (at^um'y,) n. A lawyer. 
AU FAir, (o-f&S) 1^. Maaterofi^-eqnaltoit 
AUNT, (ant,) n. The sister of one's father or mother. 
4U'T0P-S7, «. Personal examination. 
A.UX-IL'IA-RI£S, (aug-zil'yarrez.) Foreign troops in the aervioe of naiioM 

at war. 
4UX-IL'IA-RY, (ang-zirya-re.) A helper— assistant 
A-VANT COU'RIER, (arv&ng' koo'ieer.) A person dfq»atcfaed beft>re» to 

give notice of approach. 
AVO-CAT, (av'o^A,) Fr, An advocate. 
A-WRY', d. or adv. Turned or twisted toward one side. 
AX, n. Improperly written axe. An instrument for chopping wood. 

Ay. 



Avk^*"'"-^'*- '^"-y"- 
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THE EXCURSION. 

During a pleasant afternoon in June, I engaged to 
go on an excursion with a very learned friend of mine, 
who was a great adept in the arts, and possessed no 
little acumen in the sciences. He seemed absolutely a 
complete master of acoustics, aeronautics, the alveolar 
theory of cavities, the Arabic language, and all the 
rules relating to causes in the court of admiralty. In- 
deed, so abstruse was he at times, that there was per- 
ceptible a shght degree of acerbity in his countenance if 
one did not see at once the force of his arguments : a 
peculiarity in him which seemed to confirm the adage, 
that irritability is the accompaniment of genius. To amass 
wealth and aggrandize himself was utterly repugnant to 
his character. Yet I would by no means absolve my 
friend from all error: he had neither the inventive 
genius of Archimedes, nor all the virtues of Agea- 
laus, king of Sparta ; and some of his statements were 
merely ad captandum, so that he was fairly entitled to 
the appellative by which he was usually known. 

But to return to the excursion which had been adver- 
tised. After going on board, and passing abaft the en- 
gine, our friend was struck by the abject appearance ot 
a boy, whose shoes ga^e evidence of much abrasion, 
while the boy himself was completely absorbed in ar 
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arithmetical exercise on the abacus. Here, again, I 
had an opportunity to witness the admirable traits in 
my friend's character, for he immediately began to ad- 
vert to the aliquot part of a number, and explamed the 
principle involved so clearly, that the boy, as we left, 
stood agape with astonishment. 

The city was faat receding from view, and the pano- 
ramic appearance of the country, with the adjacent vil- 
lages ornamented here and there by the anemone and 
beautiful acacia, induced us to secure a more advan- 
tageous position, where we could obtam an unobstructed 
view. Accordingly we made an ascent to the upper 
deck, where my friend found an empty arm-chair, 
which he secured, and began to animadvert on the 
style of the buildings m view. Being myself something 
of an amateur in architecture, I drew his attention to 
the manifest irregularity of the alternate columns of 
the Atheneum, and also to the great hight of the 
statue, in alto-relievo, designed to increase the amenity 
of the prospect from a distance. 

One of the passengers was an accessory or auxiliary 
of a notorious burglar, appearing as savage as an Arab, 
and was viewed aslant with much curiosity. There 
was also an aeronaut and an arctic traveler, who had 
returned home after visiting the Antipodes, bringing 
with them a beautiful albatross, as white as alabaster, 
and a live asp, together with a hieroglyphic stone from 
Palestine, taken from the Aceldama, south of Jerusa- 
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lem, and dated durmg the reign of Archelaus, kmg of 
Judea. 

Our travelers were surrounded by an interesting 
group, consisting of a ci-devant Spanish alcaid, and his 
friend, the alcalde of a neighboring town, who had de- 
cided many an appellant's cause; and also a distin- 
guished French avocat, formerly an obscure attorney in 
an arrondissement near Paris. He had won his way to 
fame chiefly by his strong opposition to the circulation 
of the assignats got up by the revolutionary govern- 
ment. He had but just arrived in the country, with 
his attach^, bound on a mission to the Argentine Re- 
public, where he had been instructed to aay to the 
authorities that it would be to their advantage to insti- 
tute a duty, ad valorem, on all French fabrics. I fur- 
ther noticed among the company a celebrated phy- 
sician and accoucheur, the owner of many a broad 
acre of arable soil, and a strong supporter of allopathy, 
who was aufait of all matters connected with his pro- 
fession, having at one time displayed much skill on a 
gun-shot wound in the region of the aorta; and in 
cases of autopsy he was acknowledged by even his 
enemies to be unrivaled. Taking a turn with my 
friend round the boat, fore and aft, we observed that 
the machinery had begun to abrade, caused, as the 
engineer informed us, by the adverse fortunes of the 
boat the past year. He had just begun to alternate 
between red and white ash anthracite coal, and pre- 
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ferred the latter for steam purposes. He railed against 
the owners, charging them with aggrandizing them- 
selves, and neglecting to procure proper advertisement! 
necessary for the boat. The gong announced the din- 
ner hour, and from the odors, we had a slight antepast 
of what was to come. 

I passed the anchovy sauce to some one who was 
asking for it, after observing something like ants, or 
animalcules in the mixture. My friend was doing up 
matters ad libitum, ishowing some anxiety to ameliorate 
his condition at the expense of the boat. Opposite to 
us, I observed a yoimg man, just from his alma-mater, 
in company with his aunt. I now heard some one ask 
for vocal music, and, to my surprise, my companion 
gave them a little arietta, with the allegro and an- 
dante ; capitally done. I read in the Advertiser that 
an armistice had been agreed upon, after the de- 
tection of the ambuscade, by the avant courier of the 
general. But had the army been acclimated to that 
arid country, and been re-enforced by auxiliaries and 
other adjuncts, the difficulty to acclimate those re- 
cently arrived from the north would have been less. It 
was an enigma to me, why any one shoidd advertise in 
a paper with hardly a hundred subscribers; when 
the editor of this advertising sheet, instead of being 
aggrandized by its proceeds, would soon be forced to 
the alternative of working or starving. The speaker at 
a political meeting, which was now in full blast in the 
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cabijQ> was a great adulator of the administration, and 
an aspirant for office ^ He was also afflicted with the 
asthma» and accented most of his words on the antepe- 
nult. While charging the opposition with seeking to 
advance their own aggrandisement, his admirers sup* 
posed him to be endowed with a superior afflatus; 
while others, with faces awry, stood agast, denouncing 
him as a great demagogue, exclmming, "Aha! after 
election, you will see who will be governor." A 
motion to adjourn was now made, and a majority 
voted " aye." 



Exercises in Articulation and Spelling. 

Wpliam can debate on either side of the question, 

William can debate on neither side of the question. 

Who ever imagined such an ocean to exist f 

Who ever imagined such a notion to exist f 

I saw the prints, without emotion. 

I saw the prince, without emotion. 

The magistrates ought to arrest the man. 

The magistrates sought to arrest the man. 

Whom ocean feels through all her countless waves. 

Who motion feels through all her countless wave^ 

That lasts tUl night. 

That last, still night. 

A great error exists in relation to the subject. 

A great terror exists in relation to the subject. 
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B. 

BAN'QUET, (bank'wett) n. A feast— a rich entertalnmetit. 

B A^CA-L^U'R&ATE, m. The degree of bachelor of arts. 

B AD'IN-AGE, (bad'in-azh,) u, Fr, Light or playAil diaooom. 

BAS'I-LAR, <baz'i-larO a. Relating to the base. 

B A-S^LT, (ba>zoItS) n. A rock of igneoda origin. 

BA9BLEU, (b&-blew,) n, Fr, A literary lady— a blne-stoclting; ' 

BASK^ V. «. To be exposed to genial heat, or benign influences. 

BASK'ET, n. A domestic vessel, made of various materials. 

BASS-RE-LIIBlF', n. Low relief— a figure but a little protuberant. 

BASTILE, (bas'teel,) n. t)r. An old castle in Paris. 

BATH, n. A place for bathing— immersion in a bath. 

BATON ROUGE, (ba'ton roozb.) A town on the Miarissippi. 

B At'OU, (b^oo,) n. An ouUet of a river or lake. 

B£A'C0N, (be'kn,) n. A signal— a light-house. 

B£ARD, (beerd,) n. The hair that grows on the chin and lips. 

BE-A-TIF'IC, a. Used only of heavenly fruition after death. 

BEAU I-D£'AL, n. A conception of consummate beauty formed in tht 

mind. 
BEAU MONDE', n. Fr. The flEishionable world. 
B£D'OU-IN, (bed'oo-een,) lu The name of thoae Arabs who live in tents. 
BE-EL'ZB-BUB, n. A prince of devils. 
BEL' ES-PRlr, (bel' ee-pree',) n. A witr-a fine genius. 
BEAUX' ES-PRITS', (boz' es-pree'.) Plural of bel esprit 
BEN-E-FI^CIA-RY, (ben-e-flah'a-re,) n. One who receives any thing as a gi(t| 

or is maintained by charity. 
BE-N£ ATH', prqt. Under, lower in place. 
BESTIAL, (best'yal,) a. Having the qualities of a beast 
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BEVY, n, A flock of qiiail»— a company of femaleSb 

BI-JOITTRY, (be-zhoo'try,) n. Fr. Jewelry. 

BIL'LET-DOUX, (bU'le-doo,) jFV. A kyre nule, or letter. 

BI-S£Cr, V. <. To cut or divide into two parts. 

BIVOUAC, (biY'walCy) v. t, Fr, To eocamp during tbe nSgbt witboot tm 

or covering. 
BLANCH, V. t. To whiten— to take oat the color. 
BLANOMAlf 6£', (blo-rao^jcr,) n. A French diih for the table. 
BO'NA-FTDE, Z. With good Mth. 
BLAST, n. A sadden guat of wind. 
BLAS'PHE-MOUS, a. Impioasly irrererent toward God. 
BOMB, (bum,) u. An iron shell fiUed with explosiye mateiialsk 
BOM-BARD^, (bun>-banl',> v, t. To attack with bombs. 
BOM'BAST, (bum'bast,) n. An inflated style. 
BON'MOr, (bong'mo',) n. FY. A Jest, a witty repartee. 
BON-Vl-VANT, (bong-ye-Tftng'.) A good feUow. 
BOOTH, n. A shed of boards or boughs. 
BOUB-DE AUX\ (boordO'.) A cfty hi thascathwest of FYanoe. 
BOU'DOIR, (bood^wor,) n.f^r, A small private room for curiodtlei^ ftc 
BOUXE-VARD, (boole^ar,) n. Ft. Pablic walks of Taria 
BOWL, V. i. To play with bowls, or at bowlii«. 
BO WL'DEB, Ik A stone of a roundish form, and no determinate ris*. 
BOWL'QIG-ALXEYj n. A place for playing bowla 
BRAG-A-DO'CIO, (brag^^flTshlS) n. A boosting felkm. 
BRANCH, n. A division— a limb. 
BRASS, Ik An alloy of copper and zbie. 
BRA'VO, «ii«c9. Wdldone. 
BRIG' AND, Ik A robber, a highwayman. 
BRONCH-ms, (bronk-f tis,) «, InSammatioa of the bronchifl] i 
BU-ETJA VISTA, (bopVna Tis'ta,) «. Mexican. 
BULLION, (bid'yan,) n. Uncoined gold or silver In the t 
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VUOT, (booy,) n. A 
BnOY'ANT,a. Floatiagp-Ughfe— thai wiU not aiDk. 
BU-REAirCRA-CY, (biHoloMoO n, A ^yatemln whkh fhe 
gofvnuiient is carried on in departmeiitB. 



THE BANQUET HALL. 

Ths most notable persons assembled at the banquot 
hall, were those from Baton Rouge, Buena Yista, Bayou 
Sara, Bourdeaux, a Bedouin Arab with a long beard, 
and a person who had been a prisoner at the Bastile. 
There was also a young man who had received his bac- 
calaureate, having a little badinage with the basbleu, 
who produced a piece of basalt from her basket, found 
in her boudoir, at the base of a figure in bass-relief. 

Paintings hung in profusion from the walls of the 
saloon. My beau ideal of a subject, would have be^ 
an angel in a beatific vision, with the bestial Beelzebub 
in the back-ground, troubled with the bronchitis, and 
lamenting his blasphemous course. 

I saw a small number, however, a brief enumeration 
of which may not be amiss. A bel-esprit, covered with 
bijoutry, sitting beneath a tall tree, and handing a bil- 
let-doux to a bevy of ladies, who had come to take a 
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salt-water bath near the buoy, whichsserved as a bea- 
con to the sailors. The next represented a brigand, 
whose cheek had often met the rude blast : he was sit- 
ting on a bowlder, viewing an army bivouac in the dis- 
tance. 

Passing on, we saw what appeared to be a braga- 
docio, of much brass and bombast, addressing a crowd 
under a booth on the Boulevards ; while near by, a 
party was beginnmg to bowl on a bowling-alley. Fur- 
ther on, in a large frame, was the portrait of a member 
of the bureaucracy, who had charge of the bullion. 
Time had begun to blanch the face of one who was 
wont to bask in the sunshine of royal favor. 

The guests had begun to bisect the blanc-mange, 
while the buoyant feelings of the beneficiary of the 
duke, led him to branch forth to the beau monde in a 
profusion of bon-mots, and eliciting thereby the bravos 
of the company. Retiring from the saloon, we saw in 
th^yard of the arsenal some of the bombs which were 
afterward used by Oudinot to bombard the Eternal 
City. 



For Articulation and Spelling. 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away, 
But fixed his word, his saving power remains : 
Thy realm forever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns. 
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c. 

€A€H-IN-NATION, (kak-in-ni'shun,) n. Loud laughter. 

eA'Dl, (ka'de,) n. A Turkish judge or magiatrate. 

€AFE, (kaffa,) n. A coffee-house. ^ 

CALF, (kafi;) n. The youog of a cow ; in contempt, a stupid iienoa. 

eA- LOR'IC, n. The principle or matter of heat. 

CA-LIGTIA-PHY, n. Pair or elegant writing. 

€AM'E-0, ». A precious stone carred in relier. 

€AM'E-RA OB-S€U'RA, n. An optical instnunenU 

eAM'PHENE, «. Oa of turpentine. 

CAP'TAIN, (cap'tin,) n. The chief otScer of a company, ship, or mililaiy 

band. 
GAR'A-BI-NEER', n, A man who carries a carabine. 
CAR'A-VAK, n. A company of travelers— a show of wild animals. 
CAR'Nl-VAL, H. A festival in Catholic countries during the week befiMV 

LenU 
€AR-0-LIN'I-AN, tt. An Inhabitant of Carolina. 
€AS-€ADE', n. A steep fall of water over a precipice. 
€A-srNO, n. It. In Europe, a club-houae. 
CASK, n. A general term for a pipe, barrel, &c 
CASK'ET, ft. A small box for jewels, &C. 

CAS-SI-OP£'IA. (-pS'ya*) ». A constellation hi the northern hemisphera. 
€AST,t>. 1. To throw, fling, or send. 
CASTING VOTE, n. The vote of the presiding officer, when the afflrm» 

tive and negative are equally divided. 
€AV'ALr€AD£, n. A procession of persons on horseback. 
CEM'ENT, (sem'ent,) n. Mortar— glue— solder, 
CAOUTCHOUC, (koo'chook,) n. India-rubber. 
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CERIi-BRUM) iu The finont and larger part of the brain. 

CER'E-BRAL) a* Pertaining to the cerebmm. 

CHAFJET jt. Husks— refuse— worthleaB matter. 

€H A-LYB'E-ATE, tu Impregnated with parUcIee of iron. 

CETAMP DE mars, (shiLng de marzO ^* An open epaoe in Paris for i» 

▼lews. 
CHANGE, n. An erent that takes place withoat being oontrired. 
CH AN'CEI/>L0R, n, A Judge of the oonrt of chanoeiy. 
CH AirCE-RT, n, A oourt of equity. 
CHANT, n, A BODg—mOoAj, 

CU AP-AR-RAL', n. «^. A thicket of loir evergreen oaks. 
CHAR'Gi: D'AF-FAIRES', (sh&r'zha daf-ftiiK.) A subsUtnte for an e» 

baasador. 
CHARL'A-TAN, (shari'a-tan.) A qnack--en empiric. 
CHAR-I-VA-RI', (8h&r«-va>ree'.) A mock serenade of disoofdant music. 
CHAS-TISE', p. L. To correct by punishing. 
CHASTISE-MENT, (chas'tiz-mentO n* GoirecUon— punishment 
CHAT-EAIT, (8hat4o',) »• ^. A castle— a seat in the country. 
CHATTEL, (chat%) %. Any article of morable or immovable goods. 
CHEF D'OBUV'RE, (shef doov'r,) n. Fr. A masterpiece or pertbrmanoe in 

the arts. 
0H£*MI9E', (she-mSz'O n. Fr, A shift or under garment worn by femalei, 
CIO-E-RO'NE, (sl^eH-d'ne,) n. A guide— an attendant. 
Cl-DE-VANT, (se-de-v&ng'O f^» Formerly used to designate persons who 

have been in office, and retired. 
Cin-ZEN, (sif e*zn,) n. A permanent resident in a city or rountiy, 
CLASP, N. A hook for fastening— a throwing of the arms around. 
CLASS, n. An order or rank of persons— a division. 
CO-AiyjU-TANT, a. Mutually assisting or operathig. 
CO-AD-JXnrOR, %. one who aids another ; an assistant. 
CO'COA, (kO'kO,) n. A simple preparation of the kernels of the c 
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COCirM(£ AL, (koGh etiBleO <•• An inseot fhKn Mexlcoi uied tor dyeing 

redoolon. 
CO'DI-FT, (k6'<le4,) «. t. To rednoe lo a code of digest, u laws. 
COGM'IAC, (kftDe'jrak,) m The bort kind of biuidy, to nainod thm t 

town in Franee. 
COCNI-ZA'DLE, (kog'ne-sa-btoO a. That fiOlB or may lUl under Jadldal 

notice. 
€06 NI-Z AlrCE, (Icog'&e'nun)) n* Judicial notiee— perecption) obeefratlon. 
COGlf I-ZAIIT, (kog'ne-zantf) a. Bating knowledge of. 
COIi-I-SfiaJMi a. TlioamphitliealerorTeapaelanatBonw. 
COI/>LAB'0-BA-T0Bt <!• An aoodald fai labor, eepeeially litemi7 or edai 

lifiOi 

COL-LATE', «. e* IV) lagr together and oompare-'to examine* 

COLLIER, (kol'yer.) A digger of oofll— a ooal merchant or tbm^ 

COLL'I£R*T, (JtoYfer^O iu The place where coal is dog. 

COL'PORT-EtJR, n. A distribntof of reUgione tracts and books. 

COL'UMN, (kolimn,) n . A piHaT-^an upright shaft. 

COM'BA'^ANT, a* A pefton who oombate^a champion. 

^Xya'BAt'EDipp* Opposed-Teslsted, contended. 

COM'B AT-ING, ppr* Striting to fesisfc-Hlghtlng. 

eOM-MAND', «. t. To order-to directMo charge. 

COME'LY, (kamly,) a. Becoming-^graoefW—handsome. 

COMME IL FAtJT, (kom U fo,) Fr, As it abouhi be. 

COM'MENT, V. t To make remafks, or crttlcisms. 

C0M'M£NT«I1I6, xpr. Cfitidshig— remaildng. 

COBf MU-ICI9H, n. An aasociation of persons hi irhieh (hefe aft no a0p» 

rate fights in property. 
€OM'MU-BIST, N. AnadYocateofoofflmtuiism. 
COM'PA-RA'BLE, a. Worthy of comparison. 
COMTA-BA'BLT, tfdn. In a manner worthy to be Cotfipand. 
COM-PEEB', %. An eqnaK-a companion, an associate. 

' ' ' '■' " r""" "■" ' 
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GOMTLAI'SANCE, (kom'pla'caiuO "• A pleasing deportment ( eiTUit|« 

condesoenaion. 
COMTLAI-SANT, (kom'plS-nnU a. Obliging— oourteooe. 
€OM'PIaAI-SAMT-LT, (kom'pUL-fiint-tjr^ adv. With ciTiUtjr--coiirteouri]r. 
COM'PRO-MIT, o. t. To put to hazard by some previoua a«t) which cannot 

be recalled* 
CON A-MO'RE, /e. With love or pleasure. 
CON'Gl-O AD CL£'RUM, (kon'aheo ad klfi'mn^) L. A aermon to flM 

clergy. 
CON'DUrr, (kon'dit,) n, A eewer, drain, or canal. 
€ON*JU-GAIi, «. Matrimonial--connabial;aa,ooi\)agaltie8. 
eON'NOIS-8£tR', (kon'ma^ar",) Ji)-. A penon well verMMl in any Bat||eat 
CON'QUEST, (konk'weatO n. The act of conquering or vanquishing. 
CON'SdSNCE, (kon'ahena.) Internal Judgdoent of right and wrong--ttM 

moral aenae. 
CON-SGI-ENTIOUS, (kon-«he^n'ahuS)) a. Influenced by conscience. 
CON-SER-VATOR, n. A preserver from injury or violation. 
€ON'STRtE, o. e. To interpret— to translate. 
€ON'STRC-ING, f!pr. Expounding— translating. 
CON'STRO'-ED, (kon'8trQd,)/sp. Interpreted— translated. 
CON-TOURS (kon-toor',) n. The outline of a figure. 
CON'TRE-TEMPSS (con'ti^tang'.) An accident which thronrs every (hlnf 

into confusion. 
CON-TRIB'T^TE, «. U To give— to pay a share* 
CON'TU-M&LYt n. Gontemptuouaness— insolence. 
CON'VER-SANT, a. Acquainted— &miUar with. 
CON'VER-SAZ-I-O'NE, (kon'veivsat^e-O'nlO n. It. A meeting ft>r oon* 

versation. 
CON-VIVl-AL, 0. Social— Jovlat-fflstal. 
CO-QUET^RT, (ko-ket'ry,) n. Attempts to attract admiratton— trifling in 

love. 
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CO-QuJffrxiNG, (ko-ket'Lig,) nr. Gaining admiren, and tiian rejecting 

them. 
€OR AL, n. The aolid secretion of zoophytes, chiefly carbonate of lime. 
€OR OL-L A-RY, n. An inference from a preeeding proposition. 
€ORPS, (kOre, pi. kOrz,) n. A body of troops— any division of an army. 
CORPS DIP-LO-M A-TIQUE', (k&o dip-lo-m&4eek',) Fr. The body of min- 

isten, or diplomatic charactenk 
COR'PUS-CLE, (kor'piuHl,) n. Very small particles or atomsb 
CORTEGE, (kor t&zh,) «• A*. A trsin of attendants. 
€OS-TtME', n. An established mode of dress. 
CO-TE-RIE', (ko-te-re',) n. J^. A dide of ftuniliar Mends. 
€OU'LEUR DE ROSE, (koollnr de rOae,) Fr, Under an aspect of boanlif 

and attractlTeness. 
COUP DE GRACE', (koo de gria .) A stroke of mercy to one on the rack- 
by death. 
COUP DE MAIN', (koo de m&ng'.) An miexpected attack or enterprise. 
COUP D'CEIL', (koo dUe',) Fr, Slight yiew, glance of the eye. 
COUP D'E-TAr, (koo dl-tii',) J^. A sodden dedslTe blow in politka. 
-eoUFLET, (kuplet,) n, Fr, Two verses— a pair of rhymes. 
COU-PON', (koo-pong',) n. 1^. An hiterest certificate printed at the bottom 

of transferable bonds. 
COU'RI-ER, (koo're-er,) n, A messenger sent express for conveying letteii 

or dispatchea. 
COURTE-SY, (ktufe-sy,) %, Elegance of mannera— politeness. 
COURTEOUS, (knrt'e-us,) a. Civil, poUte, obliging. 
COURTE'SY, (korf ^y,) n. The act of civility perfonned by women. 
COURTE'S Y, (kurf ^y,) «. i. To perform an act of civility as a woman. 
COURTIER, (kOrt'yor,) n. A man who freqaents the courts of princes. 
CO VENT GARrDEN, (kav'ent garden,) n. The name of a theater hi Lon* 

don. 
COVER-LET, (kuVer-let,) n. The cover of a bed. 
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eoV'ERT, (kuv'ert,) a. Covered, hid, diaguited. 

€OV'ERT-LY, (kuT'ert-ly), adv. Secretly— in prix'atitb 

COVET-OUS, (kav'efe-us,) a. Eager (o obtain— BTaridoci. 

COVEY, (kuv'y,) n. A brood of birds— « oompaiv— a set 

CRAFTY, a. ArtAiI, conning, slcillfaL 

CRAUNCH, (krftncb,) V. t. To crush with the teeth. 

CREATURE, (krfit'yur,) n. That which ia created^ 

CRES-CEN'DO, it. In moaic, denotes with an increasing TolaniA of ▼olea. 

CRE-VAS8E', n. Fr, A deep crevice— a breach. 

CRI-TIQUE', (kre-teelL'O tuRr, A oriticBl examination of the merits of • 

performance. 
€Rt)ISE, (kroze,) V. i. To soil back and forth. 
Ct)'eUM-BER, (kalLum-ber,) n. A welt-known vegetable. 
€UI 60190, (kl bS'no,) I,. For whose benefit. 
CUX'RASS, (kwe'raas.) A breast-plate. 

-eul-RAB-Sl£B', (kwe-raawei^,) a. A soldier armed with a eoirass. 
CUI-SXNE', (kwe-zeen'O n. F^. The cooking department. 
CULTURE, (knlt'yor,) n. The act of tilling the earth, or improving the 



CUR-TAIL', V. t. To shorten— to abridge-^to cat down. 

CY CL A-D£S, (sik'la-dfize,) h, A number of islands hi the Grecian Sea. 

CYN'O-SURE, (sin'o-ahure, or sfno^hnre.) A name given to the constet 

latlon of the Lesser Bear— any .thing to which the attention is stronglj 

turned. 
CYTU-E-R£'AN, a. Pertaining to the goddess Venus. 
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AK OVEBIAND JOURNEY TO CALIFORNIA. 

DuRiNO the year 1849, a citizen of New York joined 
(con amore) an overland company, bonnd for California. 
On his return, a short time since, he gave a brief ac- 
count of the journey. 

After a long cruise in the Gulf of Mexico, we cast 
anchor in the harbor of Galveston, in Texas. The 
captffln in conmiand, having the casting vote, decided 
that we should pitch our tents near the chateau of an 
old Carolinian, who, cognizant of our arrival, greeted 
us with great complaisance and courtesy. We pur- 
chased a few coverlets and blankets colored by cochi- 
neal, and a lot of caoutchouc or India-rubber cement 
for various purposes, also camphene to give us caloric 
to boil our cocoa, and a small cask of cogniac for 
medicinal purposes ; and other goods and chattels which 
might contribute to our comfort. 

Before proceeding further, we will introduce the 
reader to one or two of the prominent members of our 
company. We will begin with the ci-devant chancellor 
of one of the eastern states, a lawyer of the first class, 
whose last business, as a conservator of legal science, 
was, when acting in a committee with his compeers, 
appomted by the legislature to construe, comment, col- 
late, and codify the rules in chancery. Ha waa un- 
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fortunate enough to compromit himself in politics, so 
that he failed of an election to an office for which he 
aspired, and rather than begin again the practice of 
the law, he had accepted an appointment from General 
Taylor to an office in California. 

The cynosure of all eyes was a Frenchman, courte- 
ous, complaisant, and conscientious, with an imposing 
costume and contour, having the affability of a court- 
ier, with the judgment of a connoisseur, viewing mat- 
ters generally couleur de rose ; and while a member 
of the corps diplomatique in Rome, he left, after the 
carnival, for a summer excursion among the Cyclades 
in the Grecian sea. Returning to Paris, ho found the 
value of coupons reduced so low as to embarrass his 
pecuniary affairs. He was then appointed to the com- 
mand of a regiment of carabineers, and afterward to 
a regiment of curassiers ; but finally doffed the cuirass 
on hearing the gold reports of California. 

There was, also, one person not troubled widi a con- 
science, a mere charlatan, who had figured, with his 
coadjutors, in the vicinity of the coliseum in a certain 
city. 

This person, after committing a crime, of which the 
law takes cognizance, or is cognizable by the law, had 
succeeded in smuggling himself into the company, by 
reason of his being conversant with the route to be taken. 

The company, which was comparable to a caravan 
01 cavalcade, or whatever term the reader chooses^ 
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now took up its line of march, and following the 
directions of our cicerone, we made great progress 
during the first ten days. The cortege was imposing 
in appearance : a mounted corps took the lead, and the 
crescendo of their cytherean chant echoed through the 
coverts of the chaparral. 

A collaborator of the colporteur, who acted as 
courier, found by chance a chalybeate spring, with a 
natural conduit. It was a delightful spot, with an 
abundance of grass, giving evidence of former culture. 

We could not resist the temptation to halt and 
recruit both man and beast. Our cuisine was soon in 
operation, having purchased a calf, some wild fowls, 
and fresh cucumbers from the Indians. The French- 
man was engaged in a conversazione, commentmg on 
the principles of communism with a devoted commu- 
nist ; while the comely collier, from a colliery in Penn- 
sylvania, was complaisantly singing a couplet to a 
convivial coterie, which was followed by a burst of 
cachinnation from the group. 

This was the last really green oasis we met with : all 
the route now to its termination was marked by suffer- 
ing and privation, which was construed as a chastise- 
ment for our cupidity. 

The treasurer of the company, a covetous, crafty 

creature, had absconded during the night, probably 

with the intention of joining another party, taking with 

him a lai^e sum of money belonging to the company, 
10 
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also a casket, containmg a gold clasp and cameo, and a 
miniature of a Turkish cadi, set in diamonds. A cro* 
vasse in the river, comparably small, caused us much 
trouble. We had noticed hostile Indians covertly 
watching us for several days. A column of armed 
combatants, bent upon conquest, made a furious charge 
upon us, combatmg like regular soldiers. They were 
repulsed after a short struggle, and I found that my 
coadjutant had a serious cerebral wound on the left 
side of the cerebrum. 

On, on, we tramped through those dreary solitudes, 
with nothing better than chaff for our animals, and 
obliged also to cuttail our own provisions; treated 
with contumely by the Indians, and during the long 
still nights the silver moon and twinkling Cassiopeia, 
the roar of the distant cascade, all, impressed us with 
a feeling of utter loneliness. 



For Abticulatioit and Spelling. 

Eonnd the rough rocks the ragged rasoalis ran. 

The masts stood steadfast through the severest storm. 

The beasts straggled through the wastes and forests. 

He twists the texts to suit the different sects. 

I saw a man with a saw saw six sleek, slim saplings. 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone. 
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D. 

DA-6UEBRE1-AK, (dfrgw're-aiiO a. Pertaining to Dagoem, or his Ib?8»> 

tkm of the daguerreotype. 
DA-GUERRETO-TtPE, (dA^eKo-typeO b. A method of flxiog imagea of 

objects by the camera obacura. 
DAH'LIA, (d&hfyilO n, A beaotlAil eompomid floirer of every varied of 

hue. 
DAN'DRUFF, B. A scurf which focma on the head. 
DAUNT, dint, v,L To intimidate— to dishearten. 
DAUNrED, fp. Checlced by fear— intimidated, abashed. 
DEB-AU-^HEiT, (deb<hshee',) n, A man given to intemperaaee or lewd- 
ness. 
DE-BOUCir, (de-boosh',) o. i. To issue or march out of a eonAned place. 
DE-BRIS', (dl-bree\) n. f)r. Various nAsses detached Horn raountaiM^ 

and piled up below. 
DE-Btr, (dft-bb'O n. FV. Beginning^-a first appearance. 
DEB-t-TAxr, (deb-Q-tilng',) ». A person who nukes his ttxwL sppearanM 

before the public 
DE^rsf VE, (de-v/siT,) a. Final, conclusive, deflnitiTa. 
DECREPIT, a. Broken down with age and debUity. 
DEPI-Crr, n. Want— deficiency ; as, a deficit in the rereiiue. 
DEG-LU-Tl"TION, (deg-lu-tish"un,) ». The act of swallowing. 
DE-MANiy V. C. T. ask or call for, as one who has a daim. 
DE-MISE', (de-mize',) n. The death of any distinguished penon— « ooa* 

Teyanee by win. 
DE'MON'STRA-BLE, a. That may be proved beyond doubL 
DE-MOITSTRA-BLT, adv. In a manner to preclude doubt 
DE-MON'STRA-TIYE, a. Having the power of demonstration. 

^ ■ ■ ' ' ' T 

FATE, FAB, F>^LL, WHj^T.— METE, PRSY.-PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— 
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DE-MY,ii. A kind of paper of small size. 
DENn-FRICE, (dent'e-fria,) n, A powder for cleaning the t6efb 
DE-PART URE, (de-part'yur,) n. The act of going away. 
DE-POr, (de-pO',) n. Fr, A place of deposit. 
Dll-PRE'CIATE, (de-prfi'shate,) v, U To underralue. 
DeI-RI-VATION, n. The act of depriying— loa»-want 
DES-HA-BILIJET, (doMi-bU',) n. An undrefls-any home dress. 
DE-SID-ER-ATUBf, (pf. de«id-eHll'ta,) n. That whith is desired. 
DES'IG-NATE, v. u To mark out or show so as to make known. 
DES'PI-€A-BLE, (des'pe-ka-bl,) a. Contemptible, mean, vile. 
DES-SERT, (dez-zerf ,) ». The last course at the table. 
DES'UE-TUDE, (des'we-tude,) %. Discontinuance of (nctioe, cnstom, off 

fiishion. 
DES'UL-TO-RY, a. Unconnected— immethodical. 
DE-TAIL', n. Particulars— as the details of a scheme. 
DET-ES-TATION, n. Extreme hatred— abhorrence. 
DET-O-NA'TION, n. An explosion, or sudden report. 
DE-TOUR', (da-toor',)'n, Fr, A turning— a circuitous way. 
DEV'AS-TATE, v. t. To toy waste— to ravage. 
DE-VOIR', (dev-wor',) ». JfV. An act of ciyility or respect. 
DI-ATH'E-SIS, n. Particular disposition or habit of body, good or bad. 
DI-ATRIB-IST, ». One who prolongs his discourse ot discussion. 
DICTUM, ipl. dic'ta,) ». Zn An anthoritotlTd assertion or saying. 
DIL-ET-TANTE, (diKotrtan'tl ; pi. dil-et-tan'U,) n. IL An admirer or loTSt 

of the fine arts. 
DIL'I-^ENCE, (dil'e-zh&nse,) n. The name of a kind of stage-coach used 

in France. 
DIPHTHONG, (dirthong,) n. A union of two vowels in one 8)-IlabIe. 
DIP-LO-MATIC, a. Pertaining to diplomas, privUeged. 
DIS-AI>-VAN-TA'6E0US, a. Unfavorable to success— inconvenient. 
DIS-ARM', (diz-ilrm',) v. t. To deprive of arms— to render harmless. 

» ■ ■ ' I I . . " ■ ■ . ■ .1 I J 
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DIS-ASTER, (diz-as'ter,) ». Mufortune, mishap, calamity. 

D(S-C£RN', (diz-zern'O v. t. To distinguiah— to diacriminate— to see. 

DIS-COM'FIT, (di^um'flt,) o. t. To rout, to defeat, to vaoquiah. 

DiS-COURTE-OUS, (dift-kurt'eMU,) a. Uncivil, wanting in good mannen. 

DIS-DAIN', (diz-dain',) n. Contempt, eoorn. 

DIS-FRAN'CBISE, (dls-ftau'chiz,) «. u To deprive of the rights and privi- 
leges of a free citizen. 

DI»FRAN'CHIS-£D, (dis^an'chizd,) pp. or a. Deprived of the rights of a 
free citizen. 

DIS-FRAN'CHISE-MENT, (dis^iran'chiz-ment,) n. Hie act of disflraachlsiag. 

DIS-HON'EST, (diz-on'esU) a. Void of honesty, desUtute of probity. 

DIS-HON'OR-A-BLE, (diz^n'op«4>],) a. DesUtute of honor, base. 

DIS-INT&GRATE, v. L To separate the integrant parts oC 

DIS-INTE-GRA-TED, pp* Separated into integrant parts without chemical 
action. 

DIS-IN'TER-EST-ED-NESS, b. Freedom from bias or prejudice on ac- 
count of private interest 

DIS'LO-C ATE, V. u To displace— to put out of Joint 

DIS'LO-€A-T£D, pp. or a. Removed from its proper place. 

DIS-OBLI6E', 9.U To do an act which contravenes the will or daslret of 
anoOier. 

DIS-OWN', (diz-fiwn',) o. U To deny— to reAise to acknowledge as belanglng 
to one's self. 

DIS'PU-TA-BLE, a. Thai may be disputed or controverted. 

DIS'PU-TANT, n. One who disputes, a controvertist 

DISSOLVE', (diz-zolv'O «• <• To melt or liqueiy, by means of heat or 
mdsture. 

DISTICH, (dis'tik,) n. A couplot— anopigramoftwo verses. 

DIS-TRIB'I^TE, V, U To divide among two or more. 

DI-VERTISE-MENT, (de-vert'iz-ment) A short entertainment between 
the acts of longer pieces. 

TONE, ByLL, IGNITE.- AN"GER, VrciOUS.-€ 8sK;68sJ;SasZ| 
CHasSHtTHasinTHIS. 
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DI-VUL6E , (de-vuIJ'O v. t To make public, to reveal, to dladoae. 

DOL'OR-OUS, a, SorrowAi], doleftal, dlamaL 

DO-MIN'I€-AX, 0. or n. An order of monks. 

nON'A-TIVE, 0. Vested or Testing by donation. 

DORIC, a. In arehitecture, denoting the second order of columns between 

the Tuscan and Ionic 
DOUB L£-£N-TEN'DR£, (doob'HLn-t&n'dr,) n. Fr, Double meaning of a 

word or expression. 
DOTH, (duth.) The third person irregular of do. 

DOUCHE, (doosh,) ». A jet of water directed wifli force on to some dis- 
ease part of the body. 
DOUGH'TY, (dou'ty,) a. In burlesque, brave, valiant, noble. 
DRAPT, n. An order directing the payment of money— a bill of tschange. 
DRAUGHT, (dr&A,) n. The quantity of liquor drank at otice. 
DRAM'A-TIS PER-SO'NiE, L. Actors represenUng the characters in a 

play. 
DRAM'A-TIST, n. The author of a dramatic composition. 
DROM'E-D A-RY, (drum'e^er-ry,) n. A species of camel. 
DRUM'MOND LIGHT, (fh>m Ueut. Drummond.) A very intense light, 

produced by turning two streams of gas— one oxygen, and the other hj<- 

drogen— in a state of ignition, on a ball of lime. 
DTJ€'AT, (duk'at,) n. A coin of several countries in Europe: the diver 

ducat is of equal value to the American dollar, and the gold ducat oC 

twice the value. 
DUCTILE, (duk'UI,) a. Easily led or drawn<>flexible, pliable. 
DO'RA MA'TER, n. L, The outer membrane of the brain. 

FATE, PAR, Pi^LL, WH^T.— METE, PRSY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.^ 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BQQK,— TONE, BU' I*, UNITE.— AN* 
GES, VrcIOUa— € m K; « ai J; l as Z ; CH ai SD i 7H ai m TBI& 
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THE DAGUERREIM GALLERY. 

The demand for daguerreotypes has, of late, given 
quite an impetus to this branch of the fine arts. Its 
demonstrable superiority over all other modes, in giving 
a true and life-like impression, is no longer a disputable 
question. I shall disarm disputants <^ all suspicions of 
my own disinterestedness, in a most decisive manner, 
when I refuse to designate or divulge the name of the 
artist, in whose gallery we spent a brief half hour, 
taking a desultory view of all we could discern. 

Presuming the reader to have a reasonable detesta- 
tion of too much detail, we shall not be so discourteous 
as to disoblige him, by assuming the function of the 
doughty diatribist on the present occasion. 

The first we observed was in a disadvantageous light, 
and represented a group at the dinner-table, partaking 
of the dessert which the waiter had begun to dis- 
tribute. A decrepit gentleman seemed to enjoy the 
process of deglutition, while it was quite evident that 
his teeth had been unused to the action of dentifrice. 

The image of a dishonest diplomatic mdividual next 
attracted our attention. It is said that he was dis- 
franchised for the dishonorable deficit of ten thousand 
ducats which was detected in his accounts. It appears 
that his conscience was sufficiently ductile to enable 
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him to conceal a draft of the above amount, and to dis- 
own with disdam all knowledge of the embezzlement, 
and to regard his disfranchisement as of little conse^ 
quence. 

It is demonstrably certain, by the distich appended 
to the design, that the person with the dolorous coun- 
tenance in the act of taking a douche bath in the Doric 
structure, to improve the diathesis of his system, had 
met with a disaster which dislocated one of his limbs { 
or perhaps a draught of that despicable liquor which, 
we trust, is rapidly going into desuetude, may have had 
something to do with his present condition. 

The most striking piece in the collection was a scene 
laid, in Mexico, representing an army making prepara- 
tions to debouch from a dangerous defile, where masses 
of debris, composed of disintegrated rock, that had 
taken the sun and atmospbiere a long time to. disin- 
tegrate, were precipitated with such a detonation or 
report, as to daunt the heart of any one capable of 
being daunted. The effects of the disaster were of 
such a demonstrative character as to devastate the 
country, depreciate the value of property, and cause 
the demise of many distinguished individuals. 

Previous to our departure, our attention was arrested 
by the grotesque figure of a dramatist, instructing a. 
debutant how to make his debut in the divertisement 
as a Dominican friar, riding on a dromedary, soliciting 
donative offerings from a dilettante, with a dahlia m hia 
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hand, and in the act of stepping from a French dili- 
gence. 

The flash of the Drummond light, which came m at 
the windows, would dissolve and discomfit the lurking 
darkness so suddenly as almost to cause a depriratioii 
of sight. 



Fob Aetioulation and SpKLUNa. 

Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 
With barest wrists and stoutest boasts. 
He thrusts his fists against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 



His falchion flashed along the Kile ; 

His hosts he led through Alpine snows ; 
O'er Moscow's towers, that blazed the while, 

His eagle flag unrolled and froze. 



Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory* 



I love my country's pine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rilla, 

Her sunshine and her storms ; 
Her rough and rugged rocks, that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air, 

In wild fantastic forms. 



And where the finest streams through tangled forests stray. 
E'en there the wildest beasts steal forth upon their prey. 
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E AIT DE COLOGNE', (6'de-ko-lOne',) n. IV. A perftuned spirit, origfawl^ 
prepared at Oologne. 

ECH'E-LON, (wh'e-loiiO «. JFV. In military tadice, the poaltian of an amqr 
in the form of steps, or with one division more in adyanoe than another. 

S*ER, (ftr.) Contracted from ever, nsed in poetry, and sometimes in proae. 

E-GR£'6I0US, (e-gre'jns,) a. Used mostly in a bad sense; as, an egre- 
gious mistake, rascal, fcc 

EI'THER, (6ther or f ther.) The former pronunciation prevails in Amer- 
ica, the latter in England. 

EL-EE-MOS'Y-NA-KY, o. Given hi charity, relating to charitable doni^ 
tions. 

ErLEVE', (i41ve',) n, JV. One brons^t np or protected by another. 

E-UTE', C&-leet',) n,Fr, A choice or sdect body. 

E-LTS'IAN, (^zh'yan,) a. ExoeedUigly deUghtftd. 

E-LTS'IUM, (e-lizh yum,) n. In mythology, a plaee for happy sonla alter 
death. 

EM-BON-POINT, (iLng4>ong^wa',) F^, Plmnpneas of body or person. 

EM-EN-D ATION, n. The act of altering for the better, correction. 

E-MEUTE', (ft-m&f ,) m, fV*. A seditious commotion or mob. 

EM-PT-R£'AK, m, The highest heaven. 

EN-AM'OR-ED, (eiham'nrdO pp, ot a^ Inflamed with love, charmed, d^ 
Ughted. 

EN-CIENTE', (&n|^elnt^,) a. In law, pregnant—with chUd. 

EN-CHANTING, a, Delighthig, charming, ravishhig.. 

EN-CORE', (ilng-k6ro',) F)r, Once more--again. 

E-NERV'ATE, v, L To weaken— to render feeble. 

E-NERV'A-TED, pp, or a. Weakened— enfeebled. 

E-NERV'A-TING, ppr, or a. Depriving of force or vigor. 



^ 
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EN-FI-ULDir, V. L To rake with shot in the direetion of a line 
EN-FR AN'CHISE, (-ehiz.) To set flree ; to liberate lh>m daverj. 
EN-FRAN'CHIS-ED, (eiHiran'chlzd,) fp, or a. Admitted to the lifl^ti of 



£N'6INE, (en'Jin,) n. A machine tor the production or mnttipUcatloB of 

medianieal iKiwen. 
EN"6LISH, (ing'g^ish,) a. Belonging to England or ite inhabitaati. 
EN'^GLAND, (ii«1and,) s. One of the three British ialanda. 
EN-HANOE', (en-hftna',) v, L To raise, to advance, to higfaten. 
EN MASSE', (Ing-iniairo i^. In the maai or whole body. 
EN-NUr, (ftng-wd",) J^. DoOneaB of spirit— languor. 
EN PAS'SANT, (ang-pbTsang,) Fr. In paasii^i^by the waj. 
EN ROITTE", OLng-rool^,) f)r. Upon the road— in progress. 
EN-SEM'BLE, (ftng-tf m^I,) «. A-. The whole-all the paiia taken to* 

getber. 
EN-TRANCED, (en-tr&nsC,)jp. or a. Pat in a trance— enraptured. 
ENTRE NOUS, (ftng'triioo,) Fr, Between ourselves. 
ENTRE-POT', (ing'tr-pO',) JV. A warehouse for the deposit ofgooda. 
ENTEIrOPE, OLng'vel-Ope,) «. ^. A wrapper, an inclosing cover. 
E^U A-NIM'I-T7, «. Evenness of mind— not easUy elated or depressed. 
EOrUI-PAAE, (ek'we-paje,) n. Aocontennents, retinae. 
4SRB, (Br,) aiv, orpr^. Before— sooner than. 

ESTI-ON-AAE, (ei^pe<»M4e,) .«. The practice or employment of spiea. 
E&PRir DE COBPer, (ea^'de^ai'O A-. The sptaitof the bodj or io- 

dety; aa,lhnn association. 
E-TAT MA'JOR, (l4ft'mft'zhor.) Offioen and saboflBoers. 
ET-I-QUETTE', (et«-ketf,) «. Forms of ceremony or decorom. 
EU-RO-Pfi'AN, a. Pertaining to Europe. 
EV'ERrT, a. Each one of a whole number. 
EW|^(yll,)s. A fbmale sheer* 
EX-A-CER'BATE,«.t. To britat<H-to exasperate. 

TONE BVLL, ^NITE.— AN'GER, VTCIOUS^C as K; 6 at J; • at Z| 
CH as SH; TH at in THIS. 
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EX-A-CES'BA-TED, (,eks-iHer'ba-tedO pp, Exfwperated. 

EX-A-CER'BA-TING. (ekEHiroer'ba-ting,)iipr. Eusperating. 

EX €A-TB£'DRA, L. With aatfaority, or dogmatism. 

GX-€UR SIGN, (eka-kur'shun,) n, A rambling, a Journey, digranioBi 

EX N&CES-SI-TA'TE, X. OfnececMity. 

EX'OR-CISM, «. The expulsion of evil spirits from persons or placet. 

EX PARTE, Z*. On one side only. 

EX'PLE>TIV£, «. In language, words or syllables not neoeasaiy to t 



EX-PO-SE', (ekB-p5-zft',) %,Fr, A formal statement or redtaL 
EX'QUI-SFTE, (ekslnre^t,) a, Nice, exact, very excellent. 
EXTANT, a. In beinfi^now subsisting. 
EX-TEM'PO-RE, Mie. Without previous study. 
EXoTRAOR'DI-NA-RV, (eks-tror'de-na-ry,) a. Unoommon— wonderftiL 
EX-ULT, (egz-ult',) V. i. To rejoice— to triumph. 



THE FEENCH PRESIDENT. 

The empyrean rung with egregious and extraordi- 
nary plaudits when the enfranchised citizens of France, 
en masse, elevated Louis Bonaparte to the highest 
office m their gift. 

I*ree from th^ ennui and enervating influences of 
confinement, we see him at once entranced and enam- 
ored with power ; looking to the soldiery as the most 
powerful engine to enhance his authority, he, by some 
species of exorcism, contrives to eradicate republican 
tendencies, particularly with the etat-major, and sub- 
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stitttte in their place opinions more congenial with his 
own ambition. 

If he would enfranchise those whom he has dis- 
fraiichised ; if he would cease to enervate industry by 
his immense military establishment, which has con- 
tributed to exacerbate the feelings of economists ; if he 
would abolish his system of espionage, and reduce to 
republican dimensions his exquisite etiquette and equi* 
page, so enchanting to the elite, ere long he might 
obtam more than a European celebrity, and the 
friends of enervated industry, and universal liberty 
throughout England and America, would have occa- 
sion to exult over the prospects of the future. Proba- 
bly the president considers the word republic a mere 
expletive, and, if it were possible, would most heartily 
wish it transferred to the vocabulary of Elysium, it 
having so often disturbed the equanimity t)f his mind. 
If the work he is ssdd to have written is still extant, 
and if he have occasion to revise it, there will undoubt- 
edly be many important emendations. The eleemosy- 
nary institutions in the vicinity of the Elysian Fields 
should be placed upon a footing so as to ccmpare 
favorably with those of the English, 
11 
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PA-^ADE', (ftMade'}) n. Fr, Front view of an edifleei 

FA'CIAL, (fl'shalO a. Pertaining to the face. 

FACILE, (fas'ilO a* Easy, pliant, ooarteom. ^ 

FAC-TOTUM, n* A person employed to do all kinds of woflt. 

FA-MIL-IAR'I-TY, (fa-mil-yar'e-te,) n. Intimacy, freedom from c 

FAST, adv. Swiftly, rapidly. 

FA-RFN A, n. Fbllen ; the floor of any species of com. 

FAS*TID1-0US, (fa»tid'e*i]B,) a. Oveisiice— difBcult to please. 

FAU'BOUEG, (fS'boorg,) n, Pn A aubarb in French cities. 

F4U'C£T, (faw'set,) n. An Instrument for drawing liquids from c 

FAUX -PAS, (f6'-pll,) Fr» A mistake^a false step. 

FAU-TEUIL', (f6-teuQ n. Fr. An arm^chalr—an easy-chair. 

FATOR^ITE, (fft'vuHt,) a. Regarded with aflfectlon. 

FCATt^RE, (fBat'yur,) n. The make or form of face, lineament^ oQfUne* 

F£T£, (Ate,) N. J^. A festiral holiday. 

FSTE CH Alif-PETRE', (f%tr8ham*p&ti'0 n. iHr. A fesUTal in the open air. 

FETI-CHI8M, (fet'e-Bbizm,) n. The worriiip of trees, stones, fcc 

FETID, a. Having an oflfensivri smell. 

FIGIIRE, (flg'yur,) v. i. To make a show. 

FI-NA'LE, (fe-nftle,) n. ft. Close—termination* 

FI-NANCE', (fe-wuu^,) n. Revenae^locome. 

FI'N AN'CES, (fe-nan'cez,) n. jd* Fonda in the treasory -ivreotUb 

FI-NAN'CIAti, (fe'nan'sbal,) a. Pertaining to public revenue. 

FIN-AN-Gl£RS (fln-an-seer',) n. One skilled in money matters* 

FI-NESSE', (A)-ness',) n. Artlfioe-*stratagem. 

FIS'SX^RE, (fish'yur,) n. A longitudinal opening. 

FLACCID, (flak'sid,) a. Soft and weak—limber. 

FLAUNT, V. t. To display ostentatiously. 
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FLOE'IN, «. A Earopean coin of different yalneB. 

FOR'EIGN-EB, (f(u<iii-erO ». One bom in a foreign oonntiy. 

FO-REN'SIC, a. Belonging to courtB of jadicatore. 

FORTE, ». JV. The strong point— the art in which one exoeto. 

FOR'TE, (foKtl,) adv. A direction to sing or play with force. 

FOR-TIS'SI*MO, A. In mnsiO) a dlieotion to aing with the utmost strength 

orloudnesBk 
FORrNIGHT, (Ibii'nIteO «. Two weeks. 
FORTUNE, (fort'yunO n: Lack— pooBessionft— wealth. 
FRANCE. A country in the west of Europe. 
FRA-TER'NIZE) «. t. To associate or hold fellowship as brothen. 
FR^RE, (frftre,) n, Fr, A brother. 
Firri^RE) (f&t'yur,) m. Time to come. 



THE FETE CHAMPETRE IS PARIS. 

The f^te champ^tre, wMch is sometimes lield as 
often as once in each fortnight, is attended hjr citizens 
from every faubourg in Paris. 

The sharp financier, in a fair way to accumulate a 
fortune, leaves finances and financial matters with his 
factotum, who is taking his first lessons in finance. 

The fastidious foreigner, for the first time in France, 
travels fast in order to fraternize with his frSres, and 
part with his florins at the fiSte. 

The dwellers in fetid alleys and narrow fissures 

TtNE, SyLL, ^NITE,-AN"GER, VT'CIOUS.— € aa K; 6 a^iJ; S as Z 
CH as 8H; TH as in THIS. 
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pour forth, with flaccid muscles, to flaunt and figure in 
their favorite walks. 

The facade of a beautiful structure is decorated with 
various designs, and, as the festival approaches its 
finale, a facile speaker of broad facial angle, and of 
undoubted familiarity with forensic finesse, expatiates 
on the glories of the future. Art and nature have done 
so much for Paris, that there is a trace of fetichism 
discoverable in the religious sentiment of its inhabit- 
ants. 



The Storm. 



A drowsy stillness steals along the plain ; 
The leaves hang motionless on every tree ; 
The twittering swallow glides along the ground, 
While cautious pigeons seek the sheltering eavet 
The geese, that o'er the green so stately stalked. 
Fly toward the gloomy west with heavy wing, 
And give a noisy welcome to the ram. 
The cattle from the hills come early home, 
And from the fallow ground the laborer turns, 
Long ere the hour of sunset, with an eye 
That reads the secrets of the heavens as well 
As though it opened first in Ohaldea's land. 
Along the road the mimic whirlwind runs. 
And with its unseen fingers lifts the dust; 
The town-returning wagon faster moves, 
And down the hill, and o'er the sandy plain. 
The village Jehu makes the coach-wheels spin 
His horn's wild music swelling on the ear. 
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O. 

GAE'UC, (gi'lik,) n. The language of the Highlanden of ScoOand. 

GAuriSH, ^Bi'iabO a. Gaudy, showy. 

GALLOWS, (gal'lusO n. An instrument for the execution of erimioala by 

hanging. 
GAL'VES-TON, n. A town in Texas. 
GAN-Y-M£'DE, (gaihfr-mS'de.) In mythtdogy, the cni>4>earer of the iai- 

mortals. 
GAM'UT, n. A scale on which notes in music are printed. 
GASP, n. The act of opening the mouth to catch the breath. 
GAPE, V. i. To yawn ; to open the mouth wide, fh>m sleepiness. 
GAUNT, (gant,) a. Vacant, hollow, empty. 
GEN-DARMK, (zhdn-darmS) «. JSV. In France, one of a select body of 

troops. 
ftESTI^RE, Oest'yur,) n. A motion of the body or limbs expressiye of 

sentiment or passion. 
GEY'SER, (gf aer,) n. The name of certain fountains in Iceland. 
GHASTLY, a. Death-lilce-dismaL 
61-RAFFE', (jc-raf,) n. The camelopard. 
GLA'CIER, (gia'aeer,) n. A field of ice in the valleys of the Alps. 
GLANCE, n. A momentary view. 
GLANCED, (gl&nst,) jip. Shot or darted suddenly. 
GLASS, n. A hard, brittle transparent substance. ' 
GLO'RI-A IN £X-CEL'SIS, L, Glory in the highest. 
GNEISS, (nice,) «. A species of rock composed of quartz, feldspar, and 

mica. 
GOL'GOTH-A, n. St. Matthew 27th chap. 33d verse. 
GON'DO-LA, n. A Venetian pleasure-boat. 

FATE, FAR, FALL, WHi^T.— METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BQQK.— TtJNE, BULL, TJNITE.— AN* 
GER, vraOUS.— G asK;6asJ;SasZ;CHasSH;THasin THI& 
11* 
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GOR'6£OUS, (gor^JoB)) «• Sbowy--«plendid. 

GRADI^-AL, (gnd'yu-ak,' «. Proceeding by steps or degreei. 

GRAFT, V. U To insert a bud or don into another tree. 

GRAyiyEUR, (gmnd'yur,) fi. Greatness— magnifloenoe. 

GRAND-VIZ'IER, (-vizh'yer,) «. The chief minister of the Turtdsh emplNb 

GRANT, n. The act of granting— ft gift. 

GRASP, o.u To catch— to seiMb 

GRASS,*. Herbage. 

GIt£ ASE, (grexe,) «. L To smear or daab with grease or fat 

GREASE, (grees,) n. Animal fat in a soft state. 

GR£AS% (greex'y,) a. OUy— mictuous. 

GRfiAS'ED, (greezd,) pp. Smeared with oily matter. 

GRI-MACE', (gre-mase'O n. A distortion of the countenance. 

GRI-MACED, (gre-mlst',) a. Distorted— having a crabbed look. 

GRIND'STONE, n. A flat circular stone used for sharpening tools. 

GRI'SONS, (gre'zunz,) n. pi. The inhabitants of the Eastern Swiss Alps. 

GROAT, (grawt,) «. An English coin, equal to fourpenoe. 

GROS, CgrS,) Fr, Thick, strong : used in compound words ; as, grossie-nais 

gros^e-tours. 
GUA'NO, n. Excrement of sea-fowls, used as a manure. 
GUARDl-AN, (g&rd'e-an,) n, A warden— one to whom any thing is oouk< 

mitted for safe keeping. 
GUIL'LO-TlNE, (gU'k)-teen,) n,Ft. A machine for beheading persons at a 

stroke. 
GUM-AR'A-BI€, n. A gum ftom Arabia, Egypt, &c. 
4YM-NA'SMJM, (Jim-nl'ze-um,) %, A place where athletic exercises are 

peribrmed. 
6YVES, (Jlvez,) n. Fetters. 



FATE, FAR, F^LL, WH4lT.-M£TE, PRSY.-PINE, MARINE, BIRD.- 
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THE MAK Df THE BAILROAD CAR 

A TALL^ gaunt man, with bis head almost as high as 
that of a giraffe, was descanting with much gesture, in 
a raOroad car, on some of the erents of his life. He 
remarked that while he was a gendarme, during the 
French Revolution, he narrowly escaped the ghastly 
guillotine or gallows, and, without a groat, found his 
way to the highlands in Scotland, where he acquired a 
smattering of Gaelic, visited Iceland, took a glance at 
the Geysers, departed thence for Venice, where he had 
notice of a grant of land in his favor. 

He then opened a gymnasium, was successful in 
business, and being now mdoctrinated with republican 
principles, he determined to emigrate to America. 
But before leaving the old country, he made a short 
Eastern tour. At Constantinople he received a friendly 
grasp from the hand of the Grahd-Vizier. Spoke of 
the gorgeous grandeur of a sunset on the Alps, as the 
rays of the sun glanced on the glaciers of the Grisons. 
Described the gairish gondolas of Venice, and other 
things. not necessary to be recorded in this brief para- 
graph. He finally located on a farm near Galveston, 
in Texas, and underetood enough of mineralogy to dis- 
tinguish the difference between gneiss and feldspar, and 
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enough of horticulture to graft his fruit-trees scientifi- 
cally, using gum»arabic to protect the incision from the 
air. By the help of guano he raised fine grass, turned 
his grindstone by water-power, covered his hot-beds 
with glass frames, made no grimace when the tax- 
collector called on him, and he has determined, until 
the last gasp, to remain a guardian of republican in* 
stitutions. 

For Aetioulatton and Spelling. 

A benevolent disposition is manifested in beneficent ao> 
tions. 

One important recommendation of politeness is, that it 
serves to promote human happiness. 

I would earnestly solicit an expression of your opinion. 

He is an illiterate man, and can not be expected to take 
an interest in literary matters. 

The speaker had a guttural quality in his utterance, 
which he endeavored, by strenuous efforts, to overcome. 

A model vessel is struggling amidst the war of elements, 
quivering and shivering, shrinking and battling like a liv- 
ing, thinking being. The merciless, racking whirlwinds, 
like frightful fiends, howl and moan, and send sharp, shrill 
shrieks through the creaking cordage, snapping the sheets 
and masts. 
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H. 

RA&I-EN'DA, (hd-se-en'da,) Sp. An isolated farm or farm-house. 

HA€K'NEy-ED, (hak'nid,) pp. or a. Used much or in common— practiced. 
/HAL'CY-ON, (hal'se-on,) a. Calm, peaceful, happy, quiet. 

HALF, (bar,) pi, HALVES, (hdvz,) n. One part of a thing which U di- 
vided into two equal parts. 

HA LF-PA Y, n. Half the amount of wages or salary. 

H4L'I-BUT, n. A fish of the genus Hippogloasus. 

HAND'KER-CHIEF, (hank'er^hif,) n, A piece of sUk or linen naed Itar 
cleaning the face. 

HA-RANGUE', (ha-rang',) v. t. To make an address or speech. 

HAR'ASS, V. t. To weary— to fatigue to excess. 

HAR'ASS-ED, (har'ast,) pp. Wearied, tired, teased. 

HAR'EM, H. The division alloted to females in the large dwelIing>houMi! 
of the EasL 

HAUNT, (hdnt,) n. A place to which one frequently resorts. 
^ HAU-TEUR', (ho-tlire' or ho-tftur',) n. Fr. Pride— haughtiness. 

HEARTH, (hSLrth,) n. A pavement in a chimney, on which a fire is made 

U£IGH'-HO, (hi'-hd.) An exclamation expressing some degree of langu«'>jr 
or uneasiness, 
s HJ^IN'OUS, (h&'nus,) a. Odious— enormous — aggravated. 

HEM'IS-TI€H, (hem'e-stik,) n. Half a poetic verse. 

HEM'OR-RHACE, (hem'ur-raje,) tu Any discharge of blood from xoBm:^ 
destined to contain it. 

HER-B-DITA-MENT, n. Any species of property that may be inherited. 

HER'0-INE, (her'o-in,) n. A female hero. 

HER'O-ISM, M. The qualities of a hero— bravery, courage. 

HER'RING, n. A fish of the genus Qupea. 

FATE, FAR, FALL, WHi^T.— METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BTRD.-* 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BQQK.— TtNE, BULL, UNITE, Al 
GEB, VrciOUS.-€ as K ; 6 aa J ; S as Z ; CH as SH ; TH as in TIUS. 
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HICCOUGH, (hik'up,) n. Coovulsive catch of the respiraiokr i 

HOGS'HEAD, (hogz'hed,) n. A large cask. 

HOMITLYfa. Plain, not haodaome. 

HO-ME-OFA-THIBT, n. A beUeTer in homeopathy. 

HO-ME-OPA-THV. The doctrine or theory of curing diaeasea with t«7 

minute doses of medicine, by producing in the patient affections similar 

to those of the disease. 
HOS'PI-TA-BLE, a. Kin0 to strangers and guests. 
BOS'PI-TA-BLY, adv. With kindness to strangers and guests. 
Ht'GU£-NOT, (h&'ge-not,) n, A name formerly given to a Protestant ta 

France. 
HUR-RA', exelam, A shout of Joy or exultation. 
Ht-DROFA-THIST, n. One who practices hydropathy. 
Ht-DROFA-TU Y, n. A mode of treating diseases by the use of water. 
Ht-6I-£NE', ft. The art of presenring health. 
HY-POC'Rl-SY, (hip-pok're-sy,) n. Simulation, false pretens«. 



THE INVALID. 



An officer who had retired on half-pay, and who had 
long been harassed by disease, which he had borne 
with heroism, was very hospitably received at the Haci- 
enda of a Spanish gentleman in the Island of Cuba. 
The few hereditaments left him by the will of his 
father had been mostly disposed of, so that he plead 
guilty to the heinous crime of being poor. But hypoc- 
risy» and pnde, or hauteur, and many of the hackneyed 
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sins of the day, found no congenial place in his dis- 
position. 

During his halcyon days, he had cultivated poetry in 
his rural haunts ; and while finishing a hemistich, was 
suddenly taken with a hemorrhage of the lungs. 

A kind lady, a descendant from a Huguenot family, 
and who understood the principles of hygiene, became 
his nurse. She was a hydropathist to a limited extent, 
and also a homeopathist. But neither hydropathy nor 
homeopathy was of much avail at first. The disease 
continued to harass him. He was drenched with half 
a hogshead of water every day, and this sudden shock 
would cause a hiccough or spasm of the respiratory 
muscles. Our heroine, with her white handkerchief 
tied around her head, was almost a constant attendant 
at the homely hearth of the sick man, whose occasional 
heigh-ho indicated much restlessness. But after a short 
relapse, occasioned by a free indulgence of his appetite 
for halibut and herrings, he was gradually restored to 
health, through the kind and hospitable treatment of 
his physician and friends. 
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I. 

I-€0N'0-€LAST, (I-kcu'o-klMt,) n. A destroyer of images. 

ID-E-OL'0-6Y, n. A treatise on ideas. 

I'DYL, (I'dil,) n. A short poem. 

IG-NO'BLE, a. Of low birth or family— mean, worthless. 

IlrLUS'TR A-TIVE, o. Having the quality of making clear. 

IL'LUS-TRA-TOE, n. One who illustrates or makes clear. 

IM'BE-CILE, (im'be-sil,) a. Weak in body or mind. 

IM'BE-GILE, (im'be-sil,) n. One destitute of strength, either of body or mind. 
f IM-BROGL'IO, Om-br51'yo,) It, In the drama, a complicated plot. 

IM-PASS'A-BLE, a. That can not be passed. 

IM'PE-TUS, n. Force or motion, by which any thing is impelled. 

IM-PRI-MA'TUR, n. (L, let it be printed.) A license to print a book. 

IM-PROV'I-SATE, a. Unpremeditated. 

IM-PROV-I-SA'TION, n. Act of making poetry or performing music ex- 
temporaneously. 

IM-PROV-I-SA-TO'RE, (im-prov-e-sa-t6're,) n. It. A man who makes rhymes 
and short poems extemporaneously. 

IM-PROV-I-SA-TRI'CE, (im-prov-e-sa-tr6'cha,) n. It, A woman who makes 
rhymes or short poems extemporaneously. 

IM-PRO-VXSE', (im-pro-veez',) v, i. To speak extemporaneously. 

IN-AM-O-RA'TO, n. wi. , 



m.) 



IN-AM.ORA'TA,„./ ' -'» "^^ «,i,.r, love.) A lover. 

IN-CI'SIVE, (in-sy'siv,) o. Having the quaUty of cutting. Incisive teeth in 

animals are the fore-teeth. 
IN-CrsOR, (in-sy'sor,) n. A cutter— a fore-tooth. 
IN-eOM'PA-RA-BLE, o. That admits of no comparison with others. 
IN-€OM'PA-RA-BLY, adv. Beyond comparison. 
IN-€ON"CRU-OUS, (in-kong'gru-ous,) a. Unsuitable, inconsistent 
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IN'CU-BUS, n. The oightmar^— a demon. 

IN'DLA, (ind'ya,) n. A coantry in Asia, so named from the rirer IndUi 

IN'DIAN, (ind'yan,) n. A native of the Indies, or one of the aborigines of 

America. 
nj'DIES, (ind'yez,)n.p/. Of India. ♦ 
m-DIS'PU-TA-BLE, a. Not to be disputed— incontrovertible. 
IN-DIS'PU-TA-BLY, adv. Without dispute. 
IN-ER'TIA, (in-er'shat) n. Inertness, indisposition to more. 
IM-EX'O-RA-BLE, a. Not to hb persuaded by entreaty, unyielding. 
IN-EX'O-RA-BLY, adv. So as to be immovable by entreaty. 
IN-EX'PLI-€A-BLE, a. That can not be explained. 
IN EX-TEN'SO, i. Fully, at full length. 
IN-EXTR[-€A-BLE, a. Not to be disentangled. 

IN-EXTRl-CA-BLY, adv. To a degree of perplexity not to be disentangledU 
IN'FANT-ILE, a. Pertaining to infancy, or to an infant. 
IN'FI-NITE, (in'fe-nit,) a. Without limits, unbounded. 
IN-FlN-I-TES'l-MAL, a. Infinitely small. 
IN-GRA'TIATE, (in-grE'shate,) r. t. To commend one's self to anothei^ 

good-will. 
IN-GRA'TIA-TED, (m-grt'sha-ted,) pp, Ctommended one's seJf to anothei't 

favor. 
IN-HOS'PI-TA-BLE, a. Not disposed to entertain strangers. 
IN-HOS'PI-TA-BLY, adv. Unlcindly to strangers. 
IN-I"TIATE, (fai-ish'ate,) v. t. To Instruct, to introduce into a new state or 

society. 
IN-r'TIA-TED, (In-ish'at-ted,) j>p. or a. Instructed, entered. • 
IN-r'TIA-TO-RY, (in-ish'a-to-ry,) 0. Introductory. 
IN-QUIHY, tt. The act of inquiring, interrogation. 
IN-SA'TI A-BLE, (in-sa'sba-bl,) a. Incapable of being satisfied. 
IN-SIG'NI-A, iin-sig'ne-ah,) n,pl. Badges or marks by which any thhig to 

distinguished. 

TONE, BULL, TJNITE.— AN"GER, VI"CIOUS.— € a8K;6a8J;SasZ; 
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IN-srTU, L. In its original situation or bed. 

IN STA-TU QUO, L, In the former state or condition. 

IN-TA€T,a. Untouched, unused. 

INTE-GR AL, a. Whole, entire, making part of a whole. 

IN-TER'MENT, n. The act of deporting a dead body in the earth. 

IN-TER-NA'TION-AL, a. Existing and reguhUing the mutual intcrcount 

between difRarent nations. 
IN TER-RO'REM, L, For a terror or warning; 
INT0TO,Z.. WhoUy, entirely. 
IN TRAN'SI-TU, L, In passing, or on the way out. 
IN-IIRE', (iu-yttre't) v. c To habituate, to accustom. 
IN-X^R'ED, (in-y&rdS) pp. Accustomed, hardened by usB. 
IR-RE-FRA'G A-BLE, a. That can not be refuted at oyerthrown. 
IR-R£P'A-RA-BL£, a. That can not be repaired or recovered. 
IR-REPA-RA-BLY, adv» In a manner that precludes recoToy. 
IR-RES'PI-RA-BL£r a. Unfit for respiration ; as, irrespirable air. 
IR-REV'O-CA-BLE, a. Not to be recalled or revoked. 
IR-REV'0-€A-BLY, adv. Beyond recalL 

IS'0-LA-TED, pp, or a. Standing detached from others of a like kind. 
I&O-LA'TION, ». State of being isolated. 



RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 

Initiatort steps hare recently been taken for the con- 
struction of a railroad over the almost impassable region 
now lying intact between the Mississippi River and the 
Pacific Ocean. The mdisputablg impetus which woiild 
be given to the business of the country^ by this incom* 
parable ixttemational communication, is proved in aa 
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irrefragable manner by one who is an acknowledged 
illustrator of the movement. 

The productions of India and the Indies, in transitu 
by this route, will indisputably have a freshness and 
flavor to which the insatiable gourmand is now ah utter 
stranger. Here, then, is a theme on which the improv- 
isatore can improvise, with ample materials for his 
idyls. The loss of life and property is incomparably 
greater on the overland route now than by any other. 
The emigrant, though inured to hardship, meets with 
irreparable misfortunes; and when inextricably and 
irreparably involved in trouble by almost infinite priva- 
tions, and perhaps even by the interment of his wife or 
his child, whose infantile frame it was impossible for 
him to inure to the hardships of the journey, he is then 
m such an imbecile state of body as to make but feeble 
resistance to the inhospitable Indian. These illustrative 
remarks are designed to show the fate which irrevoca- 
bly attends those who emigrate by land under existing 
circumstances. With a good railroad most of these 
diflScultifes are, of course, obviated. 

The incongruous population of Europe, where inex- 
orable tyranny sits like an incubus on the people, on 
arrivmg in this country can, instead of dooming them- 
selves to inextricable and irrevocable poverty in the 
large Atlantic cities, aiyi inhaling the irrespirable air 
of contracted apartments, go at once into the Western 
country, where, instead of choosing isolated farms, they 
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may build up small villages, and establish scboolfl^ 
where an integral education may be obtained, and their 
children may become thoroughly initiated in republicaa 
principles. It is quite inexplicable that so many of the 
pioneers of the West should persist inexorably in re- 
maining in isolation from each other, resting satisfied 
with the mere infinitesin^ amount of information which 
their children receive in consequence of the disadvan* 
tages of their situation. 



For Articulation aito Spelling. 

Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling^ 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping^ 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing. 
And so never ending, but always descending,' 
Soxmds and motions forever are blending, 
All at once and all o^er, with a mighty uproar,-^ 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 
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J, K. 

JAC'O-BIN, (jalc'o-l>iiiO n- In France, a violent reToluUoniat in 1789. 
JAG-I^-AR', n. The American tiger or oonce of Brazil. 
JAL' AP, n. The root of a Mexican plant, a species of convolTulos. 
JAUN'DIQE, (j^i^'dis,) "• A disease characterized by yellowness of Om 

eyes, skin, &c 
JAUNT, (jiint,) n. An excursion— a short Journey. 
JAVE'LIN, (jav'lin,) n. A sort of spear about five feet lon^ 
JA'VA, n. One of the East India islands. 
JET D'E AU', (zha-dO',) n. Pr. A throw of water. 
JEU' DE MOTS', (zhu'de-mo',) jFV*. A play Upon words— a pun. 
JEU' D'ES-PRir, (zhu'de-spree',) n. J>. A witticism— a play of wit 
JO-COSE', (jo-k5se',) a. Given to jokes, merry, waggish. 
JOCUND, gok'und,) o. Gay, lively, sportive. 
JOINTT^RE, (Jolnt'yur,) n. An estate settled on a woman in oonsideratiM 

of marriage. 
JU-Dr'CIA-RY, Oa^ish'a-re,) n. The qrstem of eourta of Justice In a gor* 

enmient 
JtL'lAN, (J&le'yan,) a. Noting the old account of the year, u regulated bj 

Julius Ctesar. 
JtJN'IOR, (Jun'yor,) a. Younger, not as old as another. 
JV'ROR, n. One that serves on a Jury. • 

KA-L£nyO-S€OPE, (ka-lyde'o^kope,) n. An instrument which «zbibito 

an infinite variety of beautiful colors and forms. 
KETTLE, (ket'tl,) n. A vessel of iron or other metal, used for heating 

water, &c. 

FATE, FAR, FALL, WH^^— METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BTRD.— 

NOTE, DOVF^ MOVE, WQLF, BQOK.— TONE, ByLIi, TJNITE.— AH* 

GER, vrciOUS.- € as K ; 6 as J; SasZ; CHasSH; TUa8inXHI& 
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KU^N, (kawnO n. Among the Tartars, a king or prince; In Persia, a 

governor. 
Kl-OSK', (ke-osk'f) n. A Turkish open summer-house. 
KNOLU (nOle,) n. A little round hill or mount. 
KNUUT, (nowt,) n. An instrument of punishment in Russia, consiBtlng of 

a strap of leather. 
KN0VVL'£D6E, (noI'leJO n. Learning, Ulumination of mind, skilL 
KILA'AL,!!. Among the Hottentots, a Tillage; a collection of hata. 



THE ARTIST. 

An acquaintance of mine, who had some knowledge 
of judiciary matters, and who had the previous day 
been sitting as a juror m settling a question of jointure, 
made an appointment with me to take a short jaunt, 
for the purpose of visiting the rooms of a young artist. 

On arriving, we found the young aspirant looking 
somewhat pale, having, by the help of jalap and a 
jocose disposition, but just recovered from an attack of 
the jaundic^. 

He received us in a jocund manner, and alluding 
with a jeu d'esprit to his recent illness, invited us to 
examine his fanciful productions. The painting . di- 
rectly in front of us was of a coarse chai-acter, but dis- 
played much artistic skill in design and coloring. It 
represented a Hottentot kraal, with one of the natives, 
in the act of throwing a javelin at an animal resembling 
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the jaguar of South America, and also in some points 
resembling the tiger of Java, whDe a group of women 
appeared to be cooking something in a huge kettle. 

Further on appeared one of the leading Jacobins of 
the French Revolution : he was looking mto a kaleido- 
scope, while in the foreground there was a beautiful 
jet d'eau. The last and most finished painting we saw. 
represented the Khan of Tartary, reclining in a kiosk, 
situated on a knoll, witnessing the punishment of a de- 
linquent by the knout. We left our artist to the quiet 
pursuit of his favorite occupation, fully impressed with 
the belief that he was not destined long to remain un* 
known to fame. 
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Is. 

LAIRD, n. A person of superior rank, a lord : (Scottish.) 

LAM'ENT-A-BLE, a. To be lamented, deaervmg sorrow. 

L AM'£NT-A-BLY, adv. Mournfully, with expressions of sorrow. 

LANCE, (litns,) v. t. To pierce with a lance or sharp instrument. 

LANCED, (l&Qst,) pp. Pierced with a lancet. 

LAND'WeHR, (land'w&re,) n. In Austria and Prussia, the miUtia. 

LANG-StNE', adv. Long ago : (Scottish.) 

LAN"GUOR, (lang"gwor,) n. Feebleness, dullness, lassitude of body. 

IjAR'YNX, (iar'inks,) n. A cavity in the upper part of the windpipe. 

LASS, n. A ghrl, applied particularly to a country girt. "• 

LAS'SO, n. A rope with a noose, used for catching wild horses. 

IJLST, a. The latest ; aa, the last hour, the last week, &c 

LA STING, ppr. Continuing in time, enduring. 

LATH, n. A thin slip of wood, nailed to the studs to support the plastering 

L^UD'A-NUM, Gawd'a-num,) n. Tinctiure of opium. 

LAUGH, (liLfl;) n. An expression of muth peculiar to the human spedea. 

LAUGH' A-BLE, (l&ra-bl,) a. That may Justly excite laughter. 

LAUGHTER, (liiiTter,) n. Convulsive merriment. 

LAUNCH, (l&nch,) v. t. To cause to slide from the land into the water. 

LAUN'DRESS, (liin'dress,) tu A washerwoman. 

LAUN'DRY, (iJin'dry,) n. Tfee place where clothes arc washed. 

LA US DE'O, Oauz-de'o,) L. Praise to God. 

LA'VA, (la/vah,) n. Mineral matter thrown IVom volcanoes. 

LEARN'ED, (lemd,) pp. Obtained, as knowledge or information. 

LEARN'ED, Qeru'ed,) a. Versed in literature and science. 

LEARN'ED-LY, (lern'ed-ly,) adv. With learning or erudition. 

LECTIIRE, Oekt'yur,) n. A discourse read or pronounced on any subject. 

\ 
FATE, FAR, F4LL, WH^T.— MfiTE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.- 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, B9QK. 
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LEG' ATE, n. An envoy, the pope^s embassador to a foreign state. 
L£'6END, (lee'gend,) n. A chronicle— any memorial or relation. 
LE6'IS-LA-T1V£, (Iej'isl&-tiv,) a. Giving or enacting laws, as a leglslativa 

body. 
LEC'IS-LA-TOR, (lej'ia-la-tor,) n. One who makes laws for a state. 
L£6'iS-LA-TlIRE, (led'jis-l&t-yur,) n. The body of men in a state who 

make the laws. 

Note. — ^In the three worde above, the Mcent is nearly equal on the ilnt and thlfd 
■yllables, and a in the third has its fint or Ion; soand.— l>r. fTiebtfer. 

L£'NI-£NT, Oee'ne-ent,) a. Softening, miUgating, assoasive. 

LE'THE, (IS'the,) n. In Greek mythology, a river of the infernal regions, 

whose waters were said to cause forgetfulneas of the past : hence, oblivton. 
LETTUCE, (let'Us,) n. The popular name of a salad. 
LEVEE, ft. The bank of a river— the concourse of persons who visit a 

great personage in the morning. 
LEVER, n. A bar tff metal or wood, turning on a supptxl called the Alt 

cnim. 
LEX-IG'R A-PHY, n. The art or practice of defining words. 
LI' AI-SON, (le'a-zong,) n. ^. A union, or bond of union. 
LIB'ER-TINE, (lib'er^in,) n. A man who lives without restraint of the 

animal passions. 
LI€'0-RICE, (lik'o-ris,) n. The name of a plant, the root of which abounds 

with a sweet Juice. 
LIE17-TEN'ANT, G&-ten'ant,) n. The second commissioned officer in a com- 
pany, &c. 
LIG'NUM-Vrr^, n. The popular name of a tree having its wood Ann 

and solid. 
LrLA€, (iT'lak,) n. A shiub of the genus Syringa, a native o/ Persia. 
LTN'EIv, (iTne'er,) n. A vessel belonging to a regular line of packets. 
LIQUID'ATE, (lik'wid-ate.) To clear— to settle— to adyusL 
LIQ'UOR, (lik'ur,) n. A liquid or fluid substance, as milk, sap. 

TPNE, ByLL, TINn'E.— AN^GER, V1"CI0US.— € a8K;6aBJ;Sa« «; 
CHasSH; T(I as in THIS. 
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Lrr-ER-ATI, n. pi. The learned men, men of erudition. 

LITER-A-TQRE, n. Learning, the collective body of literary productiuna. 

LITH'AR6£,' n. A semi-vitreous oxyd of lead. 

U-THOG'B A-PHY, n. The art of tracing designs on stone, and of transfei^ 
ring them by impression. 

LI-THOG'RA-PHER, n. One who practices lithography. 

LOAM, (ICmeO *». A natural mixture of sand and clay. 

L06'I€, (lod'jik,) n. The art of thinking and reasoning Justly. 

LOU'IS>D'OR', (loo'e-d5re',) n. J<V. A gold coin of France, equal to abcut 
$4.44. 

LUM-B A'GO, n. A pain in the loins and small of the back. 

LU'SUS NA-TU'RiE, L. Sport or freak of nature. 

Lt-C£'UM, (li-ae um,) n. A literary society— a house appropriated to in- 
struction by lectures, &c 



CONGRESS. 



There are many laughable as well as lamentable 
events transpiring durjpg some of the sessions of our 
national legislature. But during the last session of 
this learned body of legislators, in which the com- 
promise biU was duly consigned to the waters of Lethe, 
there was not much occasion for laughter, or hardly 
any thing occurring to create a laugh, owing to the 
agitated state of the country, and the importance of 
the questions to bo settled by the legislative wisdom of 
the rtipresentativcs of the people. 
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About the middle of the session, a member of the 
house began to launch forth very learnedly mto a wide 
field of discussion: he charged those with whom he 
dififered in opinion as being lamentably deficient in human 
foresight, exposed the logic of his opponents, repeated 
a legend about literature, which was perfectly applica- 
ble to the subject, and made a lasting impression on 
the minds of some of his auditors. 

One gentleman who listened to the speech, and who 
had visited Washington for the purpose of procuring a 
patent for the manufacture of lath, and litharge from a 
species of loam, spoke quite favorably of the effort of 
the member. 

A valuable and influential member of the house was 
taken with lumbago in the month of March, in conse- 
quence of some exposure while attending a lecture at 
the Lyceum or a levee at the President's house. His 
physician prepared a lenient tincture, consisting of 
laudanum, licorice, lilac and lettuce leaves, which dis- 
sipated his languor, and restored him to his usual 
health; and he would soon have been in his usual 
place in the house, if a troublesome swelling had not 
appeared on his larynx, which required the lance of 
the doctor. His laundress brought the necessary band- 
ages from the laundry, the boil was lanced, and the 
member was in his place in time to vote on an import- 
ant question. 

During the last week of the sitting, a lithographer. 
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skilled in all the branches of lithography, exhibited 
some specimens of his art, which he had finished while 
in Europe. The hkeness of the Pope's legate, a Scot- 
tish laird, and several of the hterati, were admirably 
done. The stone on which he worked was made of 
lai a, and the lever of lignum-vitae. 



Morning Sounds. 

But who the melodies of morn can tell? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain's side ; 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold's simple bell ; 

The pipe of early shepherd, dim descried 
In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 

The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 

The hum of bees, the linnet's lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 

The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 

Crowned with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings ; 
The whistling plowman stalks afield ; and hark 1 

Down the rough slope the ponderous wagon rings ; 
Through rustling corn the hare astonished springs ; 

Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 

Beep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tower. 
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MA-DKfRA, (ma-da rfl,) n. A rich wine made in the Isle of Madeira. 
MA-DSl'RA-NUT, (ma-da id-nuU) n. A species of walnut with a tlua 

shell, from the Island of Madeira. 
MAD-EM-GI-SELLE', (mad-mwii-zel',) n. Fr. The title given to a young 
■ woman. 

M AEL'STROM, (mai'strom,) n. A whirlpool on tho coast of Norway. 
MA6-6I0'RE, (maj-j5'ra,) a. It. In music, greater. 
MA'61, (ma'jy,) n. pi. L. Wise men or philosophers of the East 
MAGNA €HAR'TA, (mag'narkiir'ta,) n. L, Great charter, a constitution 

which guarantees rights and privileges. 
M A6-NA-NIM'I-TY, n. Greataess of muid, disinterestedness. 
M AG-N£'SIA, (mag-nS'zha,) n. A soft white powder without taste or smelL 
MAG-NE'TO E-LEe-TRICri-TY, n. Electricity evolved by magnets. 
MAiNTE-NANCE, (mane'te-nans,) n. Means of support, sustenance. 
MA'LIC, (ma'lik,) a. Pertaining to apples ; as, malic acid. 
MALL, (mal,) n. A public walk— a level shaded walk. 
MALM'SEY, (mam'ze,) n. The name of a sort of grape, and also of ft 

strong sweet wine. 
MA'LUM IN SE, L, An evil in itself. 
MAM-MA', (mam-mah',) n. A familiar word for mother. 
MAN-DA'MUS, n. A command or writ issuing from a court. 
MAN-DA-RIN', (man-da-reen',) n. In China, a magistrate. 
M A-NE6E', (ma-nazhe',) n. The art of horsemanship, or training horses. 
MA'N£S, (ma'n5z,) n. pi. The ghost of a deceased person ; and among the 

ancient pagans, the infernal deities. 
M A-NEC'VER, (ma-nQ'ver,) n. Management, dextrous movement. 
MA-NEtJ VER, (ma-nQ'ver,) v. t. To change Ihe positions of troops or ships. 

FATE, FAR, FALL, WH^T.— METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BOQK.— TCNE, ByLL, TJNITE.— AN" 
G£R, vraoUS.— € as K ; 6 aa J; S a« Z ; CH as SH; TH a« in THIS. 
13 
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M A-N y.t V'ER-ER, (ma-nQv'er'r,) n. One who maneuvers. 

MAN'<-o, (mang'goO n. Green fruit of the mango-tree pickled; abet 
green inusknielon pickled. 

MA'Nl-A, (ina'ue-iib.) n. Madness. 

MANIA A PO'TU, n. L. Madness firom dripJcing. 

M A-NLFI^-LaTE, 0. t. To work or operate with the hands. 

M A-NIP-If-LATION, n. Work by the hand— manual operation. 

M AN'OR, n. A gentleman^s seat, the land belonging to a lord or noUemaOi 

MANSE, (mans,) tu A parsonage-house— a farm. 

MAN'TUA-MAK'ER, (mrui'tQ-mUk'erO n. One who makes gowns ton 
ladies. 

MAN-II-FA€'TIIRE, 'nian-yu-fakt'yur,) v. U To fhbricate from raw ma 
tcriais, by the hand or machinery, into forms convenient for use. 

MAR-A-NA'THA, n. Syriae. A word used by the AposUe Paul In exprea» 
ing a curse. 

MA-RAUD'ER, (marrawd'er,) n. A rover in quest of plunder. 

M A-RA UD'ING, (raa-rawd'lng,) pp. or a. Roving in search of plunder. 

M A R'C HI ON-ESS, (miir'ah un-ess,) n. The wife or widow of a marquis. 

MAR'l-GOl^D, n. A plant bearing a yellow flower. 

MA-RlNE', (ma-reen',) a. Pertaining to the sea. 

MAR^I-TIME, (mar'i-tim,) a. Relatmg to the sea; as, maritime aflhink 

MAR-aUEE', (miir-ke',) n. Fr, A large field-tent. 

M AS' C U-LIN E, (mas'ku-lin,) a. Having the qualities of a man. 

MASK, n. A cover for tlie face— a visor. 

MASS, n. Bulk, a body of matter ; as, a mass of iron. 

M AS'SACRE, (mas'sa-ker,) n. The murder of an individual, or the sLaogb- 
tcr of numbers of human beings. 

MAS'SA-€RED, (mas'sarkurd,) pp. or a. Barbarously or indiscriminately 
. murdered. 

M AS'S A-€RING, (maa'sa-kring,) ppr. Barbarously or indiscriminately mur- 
dering. 

PATE» FAB, F4liL, WH^T.-METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRa* 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BQQK, 
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MASS'IVE, (muss'iv,) a. Heavy, weighty, ponderous. 

MAST, n. A long, round, upright piece of timber to wliich tho yards, sails, 

and rigging of a Tessol are attached. 
MASTER, n. A man who rules or directs either men or business. 
MA-TE'RI-EL, (ma-Ul're-el,) n. IV, That which constitutes the materials in 

a complex system ; as, the bi^age and munitions of an army, in di*> 

tuiction fh)m the men. 
MAT* IN, a Pertuining to the morning. 

M4U-S0-L£'AN, (raaw-8o-l8'an0 a. Pertaining to a mausoleum. 
MAU-S0L£'UM, n. A magnificent tomb or sepulchral monument 
MAU-VAISE'-IIONTE', (mo-v&z'-ont',) n. FY. Bashfuhiess, false modesty. 
M AY'OR, n. The chief magistrate of a city. 
MfiA'GER, (me'gur,) a. Thio, lean, destitute of flesh. 
MEAS'I^R-A-BLE, (mezh'uiMirbl,) a. That may be measured. 
MEASrqRE, (mezh'ur,) «. The whole extent or dimensions of a thing. 
ME€H'AN-TST, (mek'an-ist,) n. One skilled in mechanics. 
MEiy AL-UR-^Y, (med'al-ur-Je,) «. The art of making and striking medala 

and other coins. 
M£-IXI-£'VAL, a. In history, pertaining to the middle ages. 
M5-LAN6E', (ma-ianzh',) n. JV. A mixture. 
ME-L£E% (m&-la',) n. FV. A fight in which the combatants are mingled !a 

one conf\]aed mass. 
M£L'[0R-ATE, (mel'yor-ate,) v. t. To make better, to improve. 
MEL-LITLU-OUS, a. Sweetly flowing; as, a mellifluous voice. 
MEL-O-DRA-MAnC, a. Pertaining to a melodrame. 
MEL-O-DRAM'A-TIST, «. One skilled in melodrames, or who preparw 

theoi. 
MEL'ODRAME, n. A dramatic performance In which songs are Inter 

mixed. 
MEL-POM'ErNE, n« The muse who presides over tragedy. 
ME-MENTO MO'RI, L, Be mindful of death. 

E ■ ■ ■ ' '- aa 

TtNE, BVLL, IGNITE.— AN"GER, VrciOUS.— € asK;6uJ;SaMZ 
OHuSH:THuinTHia 
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MEM'Oni, (mem'wor,) n. A epecies of history written by cue who had 

some share m what ia related. 
MEN' ACE, (mjn'ase,) n. A threat or threatening. 
BIEN'A-CED, (men'aste,) pp. Threatened. 
M£N-A6'£-111E, (men-azh'e-reO n. A yard or place in which wild auimalf 

ore kept— also, a collection of wild animals. 
HEN-SU-RATION. (men-shu-r&'ahuu.) n. The act, process, or art of meoa* 

nnng. ■ 
M£R'€AN-T1L£, (mer'kan-tll,) a. Trading, commercial, canyuig on com- 
merce. 
If E-RrNO, (me-re'no,) n. A thin, woolen febric, made of morinc wooL 
Mfi'SIAL, (me'zhal,) n. A mesial line, in anatomy, is a longitudinal lioa 

dividing the body, or any member or organ, into two equal parts. 
MES'SIEURS, (mesh'yerz,) i».p/., Fr. (pi, of monsieur.) Sin, gentlemen: 

abbreviated to Messrs. 
MET^ALrLUR-^Y, n. The operation of separating metals ftom their orea. 
MET-RO-POL'I-TAN, a. Belonging to a metropoUs. 
M£'UM ET Tt'UM, L, Mine and thine. 
MEW, (mQ,) V.U To cry as a cat. 
MEZ'ZO, (mcd'zo,) It. In music, denotes middle, mean. 
MEZ'ZO-RE-Ll£V'0, (med'zo-re-lfiv'o,) n. It. A middle point of relief In 

figures, between high and low relief. 
MEZ'ZO-VO'CE, (med'zo-yO'chft,) It. In music, a medium fblhiess oi 

sound. 
MI-AS'MA, (ml^az'mah, pi. miasmata,) n. Infecting substances floating ii 

the air i 

MID'SHIP-MAN, n. In ships of war, a kind of naval cadet 
MIGN-ON-NETTE', (min-yon-ef,) n. An annual flowering plant, having. 

the scent of raspberries. 
MI-Lr'TIA, (me-lish'a,) n. The body of soldiers in a state enrolled for dia> 

cipline. 
- ' ' ', ' ' ,,. — 

FATE, FAR, F-4LL, WH^T.— METK, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLP, BQQK. 
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MIN-ER-AL'0-4Y, n. The science which treats of the properties of iiiin> 

era! subatances. 
MI-EAB'I-LE DICTU, L. Wonderful to tell, or be told. 
M1-RA6E', (me-riizhe'O n. An optical illusion, arising from an unequal r»> 

fraction in the lower strata of the atmosphere, and causing remote objects 

to be seen double. 
BUS'CHIEV-OUS, (mis'che-vus,) a. Harmful, injurious. 
AlIS-CO^'STROE, V. t. To interpret erroneously. 
llIS-€ON'STRt-£D, (mJB-kon'strQde,) pp. Erroneously interpreted. 
MIS'S'LE, (mis'sil,) «. A weapon thrown or intended to be thrown; aii a 

lanoe, stone, &c. 
MO-LAS'SES, (mo-los'sez,) n. The syrup which drains from MuaooTado 

sugar while cooling. 
MO-LE€'TI-L AR, a. Belonging to or consisting of molecules. 
IIO'LOCH, (molokO «. In Scripture, the name of the deity of the Am- 
monites. 
BiON'AD, n. An ultimate atom, or simple unextended point. 
MONK, (munk,) n. A man who retires from the ordinaiy conoems of the 

world, and devotes himself to religion. 
UON-0-MA'NI-A, «. Derangement of a single fiu^ulty of the mind, or with 

regard to a particular subject 
MON'OfirriCH, (mon'o-stik,) n, A composition consisting of one Terse 

only. 
MON-SIEUIL', (mos-seei^,) n. Fr, Sir, Mr. : sometimes used fbr a Frenchman. 
MOR-CEAU', (mo^so',) tu Fr. A bit, a moraeL 
M0RTGA6E, (mor'gaje,) n. The state of being pledged ; as, lands giT«n 

in mortgage. 
MOTLEY, a. Variegated in color, composed of diiferent parts, charao* 

turs, &C. 
MOUNTAIN, (mount'in,) «. A large mass of earth and rock rising abore 

the common iQvel of the earth. 



IBSE, ByLL^ TINITE.— AN"GER, VT'aoUS.— € asK;6asJ;SasZ; 
CH as SH; TH as inXHia 
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Mtrci-L A6E, n. In chemistry, ono of the proximate elements of Tegetablai. 
MULCTED, (mulkt'ed,) jpp. Fined— pxmiahed by a pecuniary fine. 
MU-LET-EER', n. One who drives mules. 

MUR'RAIN, (muf rin,) n. An infectious and ftital disease among cattle. 
MU-S£'UM, (mu-ze'um,) «. A repository of curiosities or of works of art. 
MUS-TACHE', (mus-t&sh',) «. Long hair on the upper lip. 
MU8-TACH'ES, (mns'taah'ez,) n^pU of mustache. 
Mt'TU-AL, (mQt'yu-al,) a. Reciprocal, interchanged. 
MO'TU-AL-LY, (mQt'yunal-le,) adv. ReciprocaUy— in the manosr of glTlng 
and reoeiving. 



THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The reader must be contented with a mere glimpse 
at the wonders in this renowned institution. It would 
require volumes to give a detailed account of all the 
curiosities in this central dep6t of all that is rare and 
wonderful on our globe. 

Here may be seen massive figures in mezzo-relievo ; 
the original manuscript of the Magna Charta obtained 
by the barons from King John; abundant materials 
for experiments in magneto electricity ; a thousand 
specimens of mineralogy, metallurgy, and medalurgy ; 
paintings representing mausolean structures, the Mael- 
strom on the coast of Norway, and the Mirage at 
Reggio, in Italy. 

Also marine productions, gathered by mercantile eiv- 
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terprise in maritime aflfairs, and articles of curious 
manufacture, requiring skillful manipulations. In the 
department of wax-work, one may obtain from the 
motley throng before him a measurable insight of vir- 
tue and vice, of magnanimity and selfishness, the de- 
tails of which occupy so large a space in the histories of 
nations. 

Among the figures near the haughty marchioness 
may be seen a mademoiselle, holding in her hand a 
bouquet made of the mignonnette and marigold. If it 
were possible for her mellifluous voice to b^ heard, it 
would soften the heart of the masculine marauder, 
whose lofty figure stands near by, and who had often 
been detected marauding on a manor in the north of 
England, but was finally secured after massacring the 
master of a vessel. 

A naval officer, with a formidable mustache, was 
holding in his hand his own memoir, which stated that, 
after going before the mast, he was promoted to the 
station of midshipman. Being menaced by an enemy, 
while attempting to maneuver the vessel around the 
Island of Madeira, she ran aground on a mass of stones. 
And ^hile in this unpleasant situation he was exposed 
to the infectious miasma of an adjacent marsh, and a 
malignant fever put an end to his earthly career.. 

A lord mayor of a metropolitan city will next attract 
the attention of the visitor. He once served as a com- 
mon soldier in the mihtia. And if the report is true. 
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he shortened his days by his excessive mania or mono- 
mania for Malmsey wme. Under a large marquee, oi 
the opposite side, was one of the eastern magi, having 
a head but little larger than a mango. He was evi- 
dently not much of a mancuverer, and must have been 
mdebted for his maintenance to the charity of the 
people. 

One would be very likely to misconstrue the charac- 
ter of the melodramatist, if his apparently mischievous 
countenance, which seems to express a kind of menace, 
was any indication of what were his real feelings. But^ 
it is said that he was the mover of an important meas- 
ure, tending mutually to meliorate the condition of the 
people, after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

We must now pass rapidly by the mantua-maker in 
her merino shawl, the meager mandarin with his mask, 
the monk of the medieval ages over his matins, the 
skillful mechanist with his head filled with mensuration, 
and who was killed by a missile in a melee caused by 
the discovery of a fraudulent mortgage. 

Moloch, and Melpomene, and the author of a clever 
melodrame, were reclining on an artificial mall, at the 
foot of a miniature mountain, each with a monostich 
overhead, so that their functions might not be mis- 
construed by the visitor. 

In this endless melange, there was a microscope of 
such magnifying power, that the smallest molecular 
monads were made to appear of great sdze. A singular 
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Stuffed animal, which it is impossible to describe, stood 
near the ornamental mausoleum. ,It had formerly been 
in a menagerie, but died of murrain or some other dis- 
ease, or in consequence of partaking too freely of Ma- 
deira-nuts, and a morceau of magnesia, which was 
disgiused in vegetable mucilage and molasses. A man- 
damus was issued against the keeper for his neglect, 
and he was mulcted in a large sum by the court 



Evening Sounds. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening^s close) 
Up yonder hill the village mnrmnr rose. 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from below : 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playftil children just let loose from school, 
The watch-dog^s voice that bayed the whispering wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind : 
These all in soft confusion sought the shade. 
And filled each pause the nightingale had mad^ 
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KA'DIR, (n&'dar,) n. That point of the hemisphere directly opposite to 

the zenith— the point directly under the place where wo stand. 
NA'IAD, (na'yadO n. In mythology, a water-nymph ; a female deity that 

presides over rivers and springs. 
NJl'IA-D£S, (tii.'yai-dBz,) n. pi. Water-nymphs. In oonchology, a family of 

fresh-water bivalves. 
NA'I VE, (uii'eve,) a. J(V. Having native or unaffected simplicity— ingenuous. 
NA'lVE-LYf (na'eve-lyO adv. With native or unaffected simplicity. 
NA'IVE-TE, (n&'ev-ti,) n. Native simplicity— unaflbcted plainness or in- 

genuousness. 
NAPE, n. The prominent Joint of the neck behind. 
NAR-RA'TOR, n. One that narsates— one that relates a series of eveots oi 

transactions. I 

NA'SAL, (na'ul,) a. Pertaining to the nose— formed or allbcted by the 

nose ; as, a nasal sound, a nasal letter. 
NASTY, «. Very dirty— foul, disgustingly filthy. 
NA'TION-AL, (n&'shun-al or nash'un-al,) a. Pertainhig to a nation— p&bUOi 

generaL 
NATl^-RAL, (nat'ytt-ral,) a» Pertaining to nature— produced or effected by 

nature. 
NA'Tl^RE, (naf yur,) n. A word that comprehends all the works of God^ 

the universe. 
N^U'SEA, (nawshoa,) n. Sicknees-of the stomach— loathing, squeamish* 

noss of the stomach. 
NAU'SE-ATE, (naw'shc-ate,) ». L To loathe— to reject with disgust 
N dU'SE-A-TED, (naw'she-a-ted,) pp. Rejected with disgusU 
N^U'SEOUS, (naw'shus,) a. Loathsome, disgusting; as, a nauseous drug 

or medicine. 

FATE, FAR, F^^LL, WHi^T.— METE, PRgY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD^ 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BQQK. 
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NE€-R0L'O4Y, (nek-roroigr}) n. An accoont of the dead— « ^egiater of 



NECROMAX-CES, (nck'ro-maxMer,) n. One who uses enchantments or 

conjarations. 
NEfTTAR-INE, (nek'tar-in,) n. A fruit resembling the peach, but with a 

smooth riod. 
K£*ER, (nftre.) A contraction of never. 
N£ EX'&AT, L. In law, a writ to prevent a person fh>m going out of the 

country without a license. 
NEG-LI-GSE', (neg-le-zha'O n. A kind of gown formerly worn, 
NE^O'TIATE, (ne-g5'sh&te,) o. t. To procure, or establish by mutual in* 

tercourse and agreement. 
NE-GO'TIA-TED, (ne-gO'shftte-ed,) pp. Procured or obtabed by agreement 

with another. 
NE-6OTI-4'TI0N, (ne-go-she-a'shun,) n. The act of negotiating. 
Ne;<>0'TIA-TOR, (ne-gO'sha-tor,) a. One that negotiates. 
N£I'THER, (nfi'ther or nfther. The former pronunciation prevaQs in 

America: the latter is now common in England.) Not either— not the ono 

or the other. 
NEPH'EW, (nef u. English authorities pronounce this word nev'n,) n. The 

son of a brother or sister. 
NE'RE-ID, n. In mythology, a sea-nymph. ^ 

NERVINE, (nenr'in,) a. That has the quality of acting upon the nerves. 
NICE, (nSse,) n. A town in Asia Minor. 

NI'CENE, (nl'cene,) a. Pertaining to Nice, a town of Aria Minor. 
NO'LENS VO'LENS, L, Unwilling or willing— whether he will or not 
NOL'LE PROS'B-QUl, L, In law, these words denote that a plaintiff or 

attorney for the public withdraws suit. 
NOM' DE GUERRE', (nom'de^ar',) JFV. A flcUlious name, or one i 

for a time. 
RCN'DE-S€RIPT, n. Any thing that has not been described. 



TONE, ByLL, IJNITB.— AN"GER, VI"CIOUS.-€ aiK;6aiJ;SaiZ; 
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HONE, (nSne or nun,) a. Not one, (lued of ponons or things :) ** Then ii 

none that doeth good ; no, not one." Pa. xiv. 
NON-PA-REIL', (non-pa-rel',) n. Excellence unequaled— a sort of apple— 

assort of very small printing-type. 
NON'PLUS-ED, (nou'plust,) pp. Puzzled— put to a stand. 
NGN SEQ'UI-TUR, (non-sek'we-tur,) L, In logic, an inference which does 

not follow from the premises. 
NOOSE, (nooz,) n. A running knot, which binds the closer the more it la 

drawn. 
NOR'MAL SCHOOL, n. An institution for trainmg up persons to teach 

common schools. 
NORTH'-STAR, n. The north pola^star. 
NOTH'ING, (nothing or nuth'ing,) n. Not any thing— nonentity— opposed 

to something. 
NUN'CIO, (nun'sho,) n. A messenger— an embassador fh>m the pope to an 

emperor or king. 
NUPTIAL, '(nup'shal,) a. Pertaining to marriage; as, nuptial rites and 

ceremonies. 



THE NAIVE YOUNG MAN. 

A NAIVE young man, who had been sent to a normal 
school, was far more fond of reading poetry about the 
nereids, or naiad and naiades, than of understanding the 
difference between the zenith and the nadir. His na- 
ivete, however, gradually disappeared after he naively 
consented, during a recess of the school, to assist the 
keej)ers of a menagerie in capturing a strange-looking 
nondescript. 
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For, while attempting to throw a noose over the 
horns of this production of nature, he was nonplused ; 
and while in this state was violently thrown upon the 
ground, receiving a severe bruise on his nasal organ, 
and another on the nape of his neck. 

When taken home, he was troubled with a nausea to 
such a degree, that his stomach began to nauseate all 
kinds of food, and even nauseated eatables that were 
never considered nauseous ; such as the nectarine, and 
the kind of apple called nonpareil. 

A nervine preparation was administered to him, 
which had the effect of quieting his nerves ; so that he 
was able to sit day after day, with his negligee on his 
shoulders, reading in the work of an interesting narrator 
stories and anecdotes about the nuptials of the necro- 
mancer ; the travels of the Pope's nuncio, engaged in 
national affairs ; and an account of the Nicene Creed, 
composed by the Council of Nice. 

The uncle of the young man endeavored to negotiate 
a loan in order to defray the expenses of his nephew. 
But he was not a very good negotiator, and the person 
with whom he supposed he had negotiated informed 
him afterward, that the terms of the negotiation were 
not sufficiently definite. 

14 
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o. 

OB'E-RON, n. The king of the fidries. (See Shakspeare^a Midsaxniiur 
Night*a Dream.) 

O-BESl-TY, n. Exeeasive fatnesa— incambrance of flesh. 

O-BITTI-A-RY, (o-bit'yu-a-ry,) a. Relating to the deceaao of a person or 
persona. 

OBLI6E', (o-blQe',) o. U To constrain by necessity—to compel by phyrical 
force. 

0-BLI6'ED, (o-b1TJd',) pp. Indebted, favored, compelled. 

OB-LIQUE', (ob-nke' or ob-Ieek',) a. Deviating from a right line, not dufect 

OB-LIQU£'LY, (ub-tlke'ly,) adv. In a line deviating ttom a right line— in- 
directly. 

OB-SCEN'I-TY, (ob-sen'e-ty,) n. Impurity in expression or representation. 

OB-SERV-A'TOR, (ob-zerv-ft'tor,) n. One that observes or takea notice— a 
remarker. • 

0€-€ULT', (ok-knlf ,) a. Hidden flx>m the eye or nndentanding— invisi- 
ble— secret. 

0-OE-AN'I€, (O^e-an'ik,) a. Pertaining to the ocean. 

OC-TA'VO, (ok-ta'vo,) n. or a. A book or form in which a sheet la toided 
into eight leaves. 

0€'1{-LIST, (ok'ya-list,} n. One skilled hi diseases of the eyes, or one who 
professes to core them. 

0-D£'0N, n. In ancient architecture, a kind of theater in Greece. 

O-DOR-irER-OUS, 0. Giving scent— dilRising fhigranoe— bearing scent ; aii 
odoriferous gaies. 

OF, (ov,) prep. From or out of— proceeding from. 

OF-Fr'CIATE, (of-flsh'atc,) «. t. To transact the appropriate business of an 
office or public trust 

FATE, FIB, F4LI^ WH^T.— MfiTE, PRBY.— PINE, MARINE, BTRD^ 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BOOK. 
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OF-Fl"CIA-TED, (oAflsh'ate^) j^. Peifonned the duties of an office, or 

the office of another. 
OF-Ff'CIA-TlNG, (of-flsh'ftte-ing,) fpr. qf a. Performing the appropriate 

duties of an office. 
OFTEN, (ofn,) ndv. Frequently— many times. 
O^EB', (o-je',) n. In architecture, a molding consisting of two memheiii 

the one concave, the other convex. 
0LrI-6AR€H'ie-AL, (ol-e^rk'ik-al,) a. Pertaining to oligarchy, or goT- 

erament by a few. 
0LrI-6AR€H'Y, (ol-e-gilrk'e,) n. A form of government in which the i» 

preme power is placed in a few hands. 
O'Ll-O, (O'le-o,) n. A collection of various pieces— a mixture— a medley. 
OMIN-OUS, 0. Foreboding os presaging evlL 
OMIX-OUS-LY, adv. With good or bad omens. 
ON' Dir, (on'dfiO ^' They say, or it is said ; hence, a flying rumor. 
ON'ER-OUS, a. Burdensome— oppressive. 
ON'ION, (un'yun,) n. A well-known plant of the graus Allium. 
OIVYX, (O'niks,) n. CSialcedony, consisting of parallel layers of diflbrent 
. shades of color. 

OPH-THAUMIC, (of-thal'mik,) a. Pertaiplng to the eye. 
OPHTH AL-MY, (orthal*meO »• Inflammation of the eye, or its appendagM. 
OP-POGN', (op-p&ne',) v. U To attack— to oppose— to rsBist. 
6-RAN6'-OU-TANGS n. A quadrumanoas mammal : the Simia Satyms. 
OR'€HES-TRA, (or^es-trft,) «. The part of a theater appropriated to the 

musicians; also, a band of musiciana. 
OR'D&AL, n. Severe trial— accurate scrutiny. 
ORrGAN-I-ZA'TION, «. Structure— lbrm—«nitable dispositian of parti 

which are to act together. 

Jn. In philosophical language, a term nearly synonymous 
with method, and implying a body of rules and eanoni 
for sdentiflc hivestigatlon. 
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0R'6EAT, (or'zhat,) n. A liquor extracted (torn barley and sweet almonda. 
OR'I-FICE, (or^e-fls,) n. The mouth or aperture of a tube, pipe, or other 

CBvity. 
O-RI'ONt n. A bright constellation on both sides of the equinoctial 
OR'I-SON, (oKe-aon,) n. A prayer or supplication. 
OR'THO-El-PIST, n. One who pronounces words correctly. 
OR'THO-E-P Y, n. A correct pronunciation of words. 
OTI-UM CUM DIG-Nl-TA'TE, C0'8he>um-kum-dig-ne4&'te,} L, Dignifled 

leisure. 
OCJ-TRE', (oo-tr&',) a. Fr, Out of the common course— extraraganL 
O-VER-CAST, Tpif, Clouded— overspread with gloom. 
6'VERT, 0. Public— apparent— open to view. 
O-VER-TASK'ED, (over-tftsiLf ,) fp* or a. Tasked too heavily. 



GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 

In this delightful resting-place for those who have 
passed the ordeal of death, repose the remains of 
many who have officiated in high stations, and whose 
souls may now be endowed with more perfect organi- 
zations, and be officiating in far higher stations in the 
spirit-land. 

During the calm summer evenings, when Orion 
shines forth, and Oberon is out with the fairies, and 
the gentle odoriferous breeze fans the sultry air; at 
such a time one can almost commune with the spirits 
of the dead. 

When the sky is not overcast, and when the ob- 
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servator has not already overtasked his physical powers, 
he will find, after being obliged to ascend the highest 
elevation, an oceanic view which amply repays him for 
his exertions. Where one is troubled with onerous or 
oppressive obesity, he can gain the same hight with 
less fatigue by ascending more obliquely. 

By-the-by, we will oblige the reader, who may 
be anxious for the preservation of his eyesight, by 
stating that, during a lecture at the Odeon by a cele- 
brated oculist, he remarked that the act of looking 
intently upon objects at a distance tended to produce 
ophthalmy and ophthalmic diseases. 

In passing near the center, one may observe the 
monument of an outre author of a somewhat occult 
organum. A httle further on may be read the obituary 
notice of one who had predilections in favor of an oli- 
garchical form of government, and who wrote an oho, 
which was published in an octavo volume, in which he 
explamed his views of oligarchy. 

A cerfeun person, who officiates in a high judicial 
station, thought proper to oppugn the views of the 
author. He pronounced them as being ominous of the 
fate of the republic, and an oven, attack upon the 
government 
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P. 

PA-CHi^', (pa-BhaV,) n. In the Turkish dominioiiB) a gorenior or lioenf ; 

a bashaw or pasbaw. 
PA-CIF-IC-ATION, (parslf-ik-ft'shuD,) n. The act of making peace betwem 

nations or parties at Tariance. 
PA-CIFie-A-TOll, (parsirik-&4orO n. One who restoraa amity between 

contending parties; a peacemaker. 
PA-CIFIC-A-TO-BY, (pa^ifik-arioi^) a. Tending to make peace— oon* 

ciliatory. 
^AIR'ING-OFF, n. In legislatiTe bodies, a practice by which two membera 

of opposite political opinions agree to absent themselves from Toting 

during a stated period. 
PAIR OFF", V. •'. To depart from a company in pairs. (See pairingK>l&) 
PAIX'HAN-GUX, (plkeslian-gQn,) n. A howitzer of great strength fbr 

throwing shells. 
PAL-AN-KEEN', i (pal-an^een'O n, A corered carriage, borne <« the 
PALrAN-QUlN', ) shooldere of men, used in India, China, &c. 
PA-LATIAL, (parll'shal,) a. FMahiing to the palate. 
PAL'A-TINE, (pal'srihi,) n. One iuTested with r^yal piirileges ; a coonl 

palatine. 
pj^L'FRET, (pawl'fre,) n. A small hone fit for ladies ; also, a nobleman^ 

horse for state purposes. 
' PAL-LA'DI-UM, N. Primarily, a statue of the goddess Pallas; somethhv 

that aflbrds defense or protectkui. 
PAL'MIS-TRY, N. The art of telling foriones by the Unes in the palm of 

the hand. 
PALM% (pftm'eO «• Bearing palms henoe, flourishing, prosperons, Tle> 

torious. 



FATE, FAB, F^LL, WH^T.— METE, PBEY.— PINE, MARINE, IRRD^ 
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PANN'IER, (pan'yer,) n. A wicker-baeket, used for carrying Droit or ottier 

things on a horse. 
PAN-O-BA MA, (paiho-rft'mah,) n. A complete view in eTsry direction ; a 

picture. 
PAKT, V. i. To palpitate— to long— to desire ardently. 
PANTING, n. PalpitaUon— rapid breathing— longing. 
, PANTOMIME, M. One who imitates characters without speaking ; a scene 

in domb show 
PAFISR^MA'CHE, (pap'yl-ma'shl,) n. ^. A hard substance made of a 

pulp from rags or paper, and used for ornamental purposes. 
PA-PrRUS, iu A kind of reed, Of which the ancienta made a material Ibr 

writing. 
PAR'A-CHUTE, (pai'iMhute,) n. An instrument, resembling an umbrella, 

to prevent the rapidity of descent. 
PAR'A-MOUR, (par^ft-moor,) n. A lover— a wooer— a mistress. 
PAR-A-QUEfT, (para-kef,) n, A small species of parrot. 
PAR'ENT, (p&re'ent,) n. A fiither or mother. (The pronuncialion pay'rent 

is erroneous.) 
PAR^ V. t. To shave off with a sharp Instromeiit; as, to pare an apple or 

an orange. 
PAIU-Alt, n. The name of the lowest class of peqple in Hlndoostan. 
VATBX PAS'SU, L, With equal pace, or progress. 
PA-BIS'IAN, (parriz'yan,) n. A native or resident of Paris. 
PAR'LIA-MENT, (p&rae-ment,) m. The legislative body in England, con- 
sisting of the House of Lords and House of Oommons. 
PAR-LIA-MENTA-RY, (par4e-ment a*yO «• Pertaining to parliamaoi- 

acGording to the rules of legislative bodies. 
PAR-NA8'SI-AN, (p&iwnadi'»«nO a. Pertaining to Famaasus, a celebrated 

mountain in Greece. 
PARSE, (p&rs,) V. t. In grammar, to show the several parts of speech con^ 

posing a sentence. 
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PAB-TSRRE', (p&r-t&r',) n. In gardening, a level divlBion of groond for tho 

cultivation 6r flowers. 
PAR'TI-CEPS €RIM'I-NIS, L, A partaker in crime— an acoompliee. 
PARTI-CI-FLE, (p&rt'e-Bip'I,) n. A word partaking of the properties cf a 

noun and a verb ; as, honing* 
PAR-TIC'I^-LAR-LY, ain. Binglj— distinctly— in an especial manner. 
PAR'V£-Ntr , n. Fr, An upstart, or one newly risen into notice. 
PAS€H, (irtask,) n. The paasover— the feast of Easter. 
PAS€H -EGG, (paak'-egs.) An egg ocdored, and presented to yoong pCir> 

sons about the time of Easter. 

PASS, V. i. To move— to go— to proceed from one place to another. 

PASS'ED, ) 

> ;>p. (MT a. Ended, accomplished— gone by— enacted. 
PAST, ) 

PASSING, pfT. or a. Proceeding, moving, going by— surpassing, eminent 

PASS'OVER, n. A feast of the Jews. 

PAS'TIME, n. That which serves to make time pass agreeably— amafl9> 

ment 
PASIOR, n. A minister of the gospel who has the charge of a cfaorch 

and congregation— a shepherd. 
PAS'Tl^RE, (past'yur,) n. Ground covered with grass, to be eaten on the 

spot by catUe, horses, &c. " 
PATENT, n. A writing securing to a person the exclusive right to an In- 
vention. 
PATH, n. A way beaten by the feet of man or beast 
PATH'E-TISM, (path'e4izm,) n. Another name for Mesmerism. 
PA'TIENCE, (pl'shensO «• The Buffering of aflUctions with a calm, mi> 

ruffled temper. 
PA'TIENT, (p&'shent,) a. Sustaining afflictions of body or mind with ftxCl- 

mda—porw Turing. 
PAT-01S', (pat-'ivaw',) n, J«V. A dialect peculiar to the lower daasei; a 

prdvinciulisni. 
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PATRI-OT or PATRI-OT, ». A penon who loves his ooontiy. 
PATRI-OT-ISM or PATRI-OT-ISM, n. Love of one's country. 
PATRON or PATRON, «. One who ooonteuanoes, supports, and protedi 

either a person or a work. 
PATRON-AdE, H, Special countenance or Bupporfr--guardian«hip— advov* 

son. 
PATRON-IZE, V. u To Ikvor, support, or countenance. 
PA-V£', (pa-vi',) «. A-. The pavement 
PErCtL'IAR, (pe-k&l'yar,) a. Appropriate— belonging to a person, and to 

him only. 
P£-€OL-IAR'I-Tir, (pe-k&Hrar^e-te,) n. Something peculiar to a person or 

thing. 
PE-€t)N'IA-RY, (pe-kOn'ya-re,) a. Relating to money ; as, pecuniary affiOrs. 
P£'DAL,a. Pertainii« to the foot. 
PEIXAL, n. A contrivance attached to musical Instruments, and acted upon 

by the foot. 
PED'ANT, n. A schoolmssler— a perMm who makes a vain display of hil 

learning. 
PED'ES-TAL, n. In architecture, the part which sustains a colmnn or 

serves as its foot. 
PEG'A-SUS, n. A winged horse— a northern constellation— a genus of 

fishes. 
PENCHANT, (pftn'shilngO n. Fr. Inclination. 

P£N4N'8U-LA, (pen-in'su-IahO «. A portion of land connected with a con- 
tinent by an isthmus, but nearly surrounded by water. 
P£N'I-TENTIA-RY, (pen-e-ten'sha-re,) n. In the United Stales, a state* 

prison, a work-hoiue. 
PER-CHANC£'« adv. Perhaps— by chance. 
PER DfESI, L, By the day. 

PER'EMP-TO-RI-LY, adv. Absolutely— in a decisive mamicr. 
PER'EMP-TO-RY, a. Positive— express— authoritative. 

TONE, BVLL, IGNITE.— AN'GER, V1"CI0US.— € aBK;«aBJ;SasZ| 
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PER-I-T0-N£'UM, n. A thin membrane, investing the whole internal taf» 

face of the abdomen. 
PER-ORA'TION, n. The condudhig part of an oration, in which the 

speaker recapitulates the principal points. 
PER'QUI-aiTE, (per'lEwe^l,) n. A fee allowed to an officer hi lieu of a 

salary— a fee beyond his ordinary salary. 
PER SE, L. By itseU; by himself— apart fh>m others. 
P£R'SI-FLA6£, (p&r'se-fiazh,) n. J^. Light talk, in which all soljyects art 

treated with banter. 
PSR-SON-NELS (pft^so-neD n. J^V. A term denoting the persons employed 

in public service, as (he anny, navy, ice, as distinguished fh)m the msf 

tenel. 
PER'UKE, (pe/rQke,) ». An artificial cap of hair ; a periwig. 
PESTLE, (pes'l,) n. An histrument for pounding and breaking substanoei 

in a mortal*. 
PETIT-MAI'TRE, (pet'te-ml'tr,) n. Fr. A spruce fellow that dangles about 

females ; a fbp. 
PETREL, n. A name common to the long'Winged, web-footed sea-fowls* 
PHALANX, (iW'anks,) «. A body of troops -on industrial association. 
PHARpMA-CEGTICS, (fer-ma-sa'tiks,) n. The science of preparing medi* 

cines. 
PHAR'YNX, (fiir'inks,) n. The upper part of the esophagus. 
PHIL-ISTINE, (fli-is'tin,) n. An inhabitant of PalesUne, now Syria. 
PHOS'PHORrOUS, (fue'fer-us,) a. The phosphorous add is formed by a 

combination of phosphorus with oxygen. 
PHTHrsiS, (thl'sis,) n. A disease of some part of the pulmonary appft- 

ratus. 
PH Y-SrciAN, (fe-zish'an,) u, A person skilled in the art of heaUng. 
Pl-A'NO, (pe-&'no.) In music, soft. 
Pl-A'NOFOR'TS, (pe4l'no-f5r'ta,) n. A weU-known musical tostrument, of 

German origin. 

PATE, FAR, F4LL, WH-^T.— METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIBD^ 
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neH^RE, (pikt'yur,) n. A painting or drawing—a resemblance. 
Pl£RCE, (peens) v.U To penetrate-«to thnut into with a pointed instill* 

nientt 
PI6'E0N, (py'nnt) n. A gallinaceoas bird of the genus Columba— a dove. 
PINCH'BEOK; «. An ilnoy of copper ahd zinc, resembling gold in ita ai^ 

pearance* 
prON7, (pfo^ne,) n. An herbaceous plant, bearing large, beauuni],.red 

flowen. 
PIQITAN-GY, (pik'an-sy,) n. SharpnesB^-pnngencjr— ieverity. 
PIQU'ANT, (pik'kant,) a. Prldting— sharp— tart— severe. 
FnUOU-ETTE', (piMjo^,) ». A whiillng on the toes in dancing. 
PIS'CfiS, (pis'sSz,) n, pi. The fishes, the twelfth sigb of the zodiac 
PLACID, (pWid,) a. Qoietr-gentle— andi8tui1>ed. 
PLA'6I-A-BISM, (plft'Je-a-rizm,) H. The act of introducing pastagea ttaUk 

the writings of othora, and putting them olf as one^s owb. 
PLA'dI-A-RI8T, (pla'Je-a-rist,) n. One who purloins the writings of othcMi 

and puts them oft as hlB own. 
PLA'6I-A-ttY, (pl&'je-a-re,) n. A thief in litemture. 
PLAIT, V. t. To ibid— to double in narrow streaks. 
PLASTER, n. A mixture of lime, water, and sand) used for coating tlM 

walls of houses. 
PIJI-TEAU', (pia-tO',) tu A plain— a flat surthco— a platter. 
PLEASipi-A-BLt!, (plezh'uMi-blO a, Pleasing-^ving pleasure. 
PLt:AS'tIREt (plezh'ur,) n. Agreeable sensations ot emoUons. 
PLE-BC'IAN, (ple-b8'yan,) a. Pertaining to the common people— vulgar { 

as, plebeian minds. 
PLE-B£'IAN, n. One of the common people. tJiually applied to the com* 

mon people of ancient Rome. 
PLEIADS, (plfi'yadz,) ) n, pt. In ustfoiiomy, the fteven stani situated 
PL£'IA-DES, (pie'ya-dez,) ) in the neck of the constellation Taurus. 
PLfi^NA-RY, (pl60'na-K,) n. Entire, flfll, complete ; as, a plenary consent 

m~^--—~^—,—— I - ■■'-■■ ■■'■■■■■-.'■"■■■■■ ± . .■-...■ ■- -=a 

TTOHB, BVLL, TINITE.-AITGER, VrciOUS.-€ asK;«asJ$SflsZ$ 
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PLEN-I-POTENTIA-RY, (ploa«-pa>t»i'Bha-re,) n. A person invested WilH 

fUll powers to transact any business— an embassador. 
PLOV'EBt (pluv'er)) n. The common name of several species of birds of 

the genus Charadrius. 
PNEC-MONms, (nO-moHiniSt) n. Inflammation of the lungs* 
PO'£T-AS>T£B) n. A petty poet— a pitiAil rhymen 
POIGN'AN-CY, (poin'an^O n. Point—sharpness— the power of irritaUon. 
POIGN'ANT, (poin'ant,) a. Sharp— stimulating the organs of taste; Mi 

poignant sauce ; pointed— severe* 
POIGN'ANT-LY, (poin'ant^ly,) adv. Keenly. 
POIS'ON, (poiz'n,) n. Any agent capable of produdng a morbid or dangei^ 

ous effect on animal life. 
PO-LO-NAISES (po^lo-n&se',) ) iu A dress adopted ttom the fiiahion of tlM 
POLON£SE', (po'lomfizeS) > Poles: sometimes worn by ladies. 
POLrY'Nfi'SIA, (poI-e*nS'zha)) n. A term used to designate nomeroui 

groups of islands in the Pacific Ooean. 
POL-Y-NE'«IAN, (-n«'zhunO a. Pertaining to Polynesia. 
POR'CE-LAIN, (por'se-linO n. The finest species of earthenware. 
POR'POISE, (pofpus^) K. In xodlogy, a term applied to cetaceous mam- 
mals of the genus PhocsRna. 
PORTE, K. The government of the Turldsh empire, ofllcially called the 

Sublime Porte. 
PORT-FO'LIO, (pdrt*f81'yo,) n. A case to keep loose papers In. 
P0R'TI-€O, (pftr'te-ko,) n. A covered space at the entrance of a bolklii^ 
POR'TRAIT, (pOi^trate,) n. A picture of a person, drawn from the life. 
POR.TRA Y*ED, (pfti-trade',) pp. Painted or drawo to the life— described. 
POS-T£'RI-OR, a. Later or subsequent in time. 
POS-TE'RI-ORS, K. pi. The hinder parts of an animal body. 
POST'HU'MOUS, (poet'hu-mus,) a. Published after the death of the aa> 

thor— bom dftcr the death of the parent. 
PO'TA-BLE, (pS'ta-bl,) a. Drinkable— that may be drank. 

PJTB, FAR, P4LL, WH-^T.--M£TE,>PR£Y.— PINE, MARINE, BIED^ 
KOTB, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, UQQK. 
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POTENT-ATE, n. A penon pomewing great power : a 8oyereign--«ii em- 
peror, &C. 

P0U-euON6S (poo4hong',) n. A kind of black tea. 

PRACTICE, (prak'tis,) v. t. jTbe orthography of the verb ought to be the 
same as that of the noun.— A*. Webster,} To do or perform fifeqnently or 
habitoaUy. 

PRAr RIE, (pr&'re,) n. A lerel tract of land, destitute of trees, and covered 
with tall grass. 

PRANCE, (prftos,) o. i. To spring or bound— to ride ostoitatioaaiy. 

PRA VER, (prftre,) n. In worship, a solemn address to the Sapreme Behig. 

PRAY'ER-BQQK, m. A book contahaing prayers, <v the forms of de> 
▼otion. 

PRAY^ER-F^L, a. Gircn to prayer--devotional. 

PREB'END, n. The stipend or maintenance granted to a prebendary. 

PREB'END-A-RY, n. An ecdesiaatie who enjcqrs it prebend. 

_^ -^ n. Priority in time ; as, the preoed- 

PRE-C£D'ENCE, (pre-seed'ens,) 

> enee of one event to another; the 
FRE-CED'EN-CY, (pre^eed'en^e.) ] 

J act or state (tf going bef(»e. 

PRE<;£D'ENT, (pre-eeed'ent,) a. Going before in time; as, precedent lar 

bors, precedent crime * 

PREOE-DENT, (pres'e<lent,) «. Something dtmo or said that may be t^ 

doced as an example at a subsequent time. 
PRECl-PICE, (pras'e-pis,) «. A steep descent of lead. 
PRE-DI-LECnON, (pre^le^ek'shun,) «. A prepossession of mind In IhTor 

of something. 
PREFACE, (pr^aae,) n. Something spoken or written as introdndoiy to a 

discourse or book. 
PREFACE, «. c. To introduce by preliminary semarks ; as, to prelboe a 

book (H* discourse. 
PREJ'IX-DICE, (pred'Ju-dis,) n. Prepossession— a previous bent or bias of 

mind for or against any person or thing. 

TONE, BVLL, IZNITE.— AN"GER, VfCIOUa— € as E; 6 as J; S as Z; 
CHaBSH:THasiaTIII& 
15 
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PREL'ATE or PR£'LATE n. A clergyman of a sup^or order, as tm 

arcbbiflhop, bishop, &c 
PREM'IER, (prem'yer,) n. The first minister of state— the prime minister. 
PREMIER-SHIP, (prem'yer^ip,) n. The office or dignity of the first min* 

ister of state. 
PR£'SA6E or PRES'A^E, n. Something which foreshows a fiitare ersnl 

—a prognostic. 
PRE'SCI-ENCE, (pre'she-ens,) n. Knowledge .of events before fhey take 

place— >foreknowledga 
PRE'SCI-ENT, (prB'she^nt,) a. Foreknowing. 

PRES"n6£, (pres'tijf) n. Fr. Faachiation— charm— illosion—hnpostnre. 
PRE-TENSE', n. A holding out or olferhig to others something ftlse or 

feigned— assumption. 
PRE'TER-IT, a. Applied to the tense in grammar which expresses an 

action or being perfectly past or finished. 
PRETTI-LY, (prit'ti-lyO adv. In a pretty manner— pleasingly. 
PRETTY, (prit'ty,) a. Handsome, neat— of a pleasing form. 
PRE-VAR'I-€ATE, v. t. To quibble— to shuffle— to evade. 
PRE-VENnVE, a. Tending to hhider. [Preventative is a gross blunder.— 

fVibster.'} 
PRI'MA DON'NA, (pre'ma^on n&,) It. The first female singer in an 

opera. 
PRI'MA FA'CI-E, (prfma-fft'she-e,) L, At first view or appearance. 
PRFMUM MOB'I-LE, Z^ First cause of moUon. 
PRISTINE, (pris'tin,) a. First— primiUve-originaL 
PRO-BOS'CIS, n. The snout or trunk of an elephsnt, and also of insects. 
PRO'CES VER'BAL, (prd'sa-vSr'bal,) FV, In French law, an authenUo 

minute of an official asi. 
PROCESS (pros'ess,) n. Proceedingsr— course — experiment ; in anatomy, a 

bony protuberance. 
PROe-XJ-RATION, (prok'yu-ra'shun,) n. The act of procuring. 

>■.' i' ".i. ' , —:. .' ' '. ■ 'i ■ B =sgaaa— 
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PROCTJ-RA-TOR, (prok'ya-r&-torO n. Under the Roman en.pcrors, a 
title giren to certiiiD governors of provinces. 

PROD'UCE, (prod'dGseO n. That which is produced— product. 

PRO'FILE, (prO'fll or prOYeel^ n. A head or portrait reproaented aide- 
wise. 

RO'GRAMME, (prS'gram,) «. A brief ouUine of a performance or eoMi^ 
tainment. 

PROG'RESS, n. A moTing or gohig forward. 

PRCM3RESS', V. i. To move forward in apace— to advance. 

PRO'LOGUE, (prolog,) n. The prefhoe or introduction to a diflooarae or 
pcrformanoe. 

PROM-E-NADE', «. i. To walk for amuaement or exerciae. 

PROMUL-6ATI0N, n. The act of promulgating^publicaUon. 

PROPH'£-CY, (profe-ee,) n. A prediction— a dedaration of something to 
come. 

PROPH'E-St, (profe-syO v. t. To utter predictions. 

PROPH'ET, (profit,) n. One that foretelia fhtura eventa. 

PRO-PIN'QUI-TY, (pro-pink'we-te,) n. Nearness in piece or time— neameai 
of blood. 

PRO-PrrriATE, (pro-plsh'ate,) V, U To coiidliate— to appease. 

PRO-PI"TIA-T£D, (pro-pi8h'a4ed,) pp. Conciliated and rendered fhvorabtai 

PRO-Pl'TI-A'TION, (pro-pish-e^'shun,) n. The act of maUng propitiona. 

PRO RATA, (pro r&'tah,) L, In proportion. 

PRO-SPECTUS, n. The plan of a litersxy worfc* oontafadng the genenti 
Bubject or deaign. 

PRO>TE^E', (pro-te-zha',) n, FV, One under the care and protection of 
another. 

PRO-TEM'PO-RE, X.. For tiie time beh« 

PROT-ES-TA'TION, n. A solemn declaration of opinion— a protest 

PRO-THON'O-TA-RY, n. A register or clerk of a court— a notary; in En- 
gland, an officer in the court of King's Bench. 

% e=aasa= - ■ ■ i i i ■ ' lasaa 
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PROVOST, (prov'ust,) n. In a general sense, a person who is appointed to 
preside over something. 

PSEtTDO, (sQ'da) A prefix signifying fhlse, counterfeit, or spurious. 

FSt-€H0L'0-6Y, (sl-kol'o-Je,) n. A discourse on the soul, or the doctrine 
of man's spiritual nature. 

FtTER-ILE, (p&'er>il,) a. Boyish, childish, trifling. 

PC'IS-SANCE, n. Power, strength, force. 

PO'IS-S ANT, a. Strong, powerAil ; as, a ptdssant monarch or empire. 

PUtrVER'U-LENT, a. Powdery— consisting of fine powder— dusty. 

PUN€-TIL10, (punlc-tiryoj n. A nice point of exactness in condact, 
form, or ceremony. 

PUN€-TIL'IOUS, (punk-iil'yus,) a. Very exact in the observance of mlM 
and forms prescribed by law or custom. 

PUNe-TIL'IOUS-NESS, (puntc-tiTyus-ness,) n. Exactness in the observance 
of rules and forms. 

PUN€'TI]:-AI., (punlctTyu-al,) a. Punctilious in observing time, appoint- 
ments, or promises ; exact. 

PUNCTII-ATE, (punlct'yu-ate,) r. L To designate sentences or other divi- 
sions of a writing by points. 

PUN€-TII-A'TION, (punkt-yu-l'shun,) n. In grammar, the act ar^art of 
pointing a writii^ or discourse. 

PUNCTI^RE, (punkt'yur,) n. The act of perforatmg with a pointed inatro- 
ment 

PyN-J4UB', N. The country forming the north part of Hindoostan, be- 
tween the Himmaleh Mountains and the Indus. 

PU-RIFI-CA-TIVE, (pu-rifi-ka-tiv,) a. Having power to purify. 

PUR'POSE, (pur'pua,) v. t. To resolve— to intend— to design. 

PC'RU-LENT, a. C!onsisting of pus or matter. 

PtTTA-TIVB, a. Supposed, commonly thought or deemed ; as, ihe puta 
tive fkther of a child. 

PY-LOR'I€, a. Pertaining to the pylorus ; as, the pyloric artery. 

' ' ■ .III " , . ■ ji 
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PT-IUT£S, (py-rftez,) n. A oombinaticn of sulphur with Iron, eoppM^ 

cobalt, or nickeL 
PYR'0-TE€H-NY, (piKo-tek-ne,) n. The art of making fire-works. < 
PYR-0-TE€H'NIBT, n. One akiUed in pyrotechny. 
f YTH'O-NESS, n. A sort of witch— the prieeteaa who gare oracular ai»i 
BweraftDelphL 



THE MENAGERIE. 

Having from cliildhood a penchant or predUection 
for zoology, I accepted with pleasure the invitation of 
some friends, who proposed to patromze the proprietors 
of a menagerie. A large tent was pitched near a 
beautiful parterre ; and on the outside of it there was 
posted a printed programme or list of the animals and 
the pierformances. Our slow progress in getting into 
the tent particularly tried our patience, owing to the 
efforts of some who were anxious to pass ahead of 
others. It was one of the largest collections of wild 
animals that had ever been exhibited in the country. 
The puissant manager, who was a sort of poetaster, 
made an extemporaneous prologue to the patrons, 
winding up with a peroration about the rules and regu- 
lations with the grace and prestige of a modem prima 
donna. Having passed on toward the center of the 

- *'■ ■ ■ I I 1 I. a 
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tent, we observed the white bear panting from heat, 
while the elephant from Punjaub was coolly taking his 
pulverulent food with his proboscis. There was an 
animal which at a distance looked like a pegasus ; but 
on approaching nearer to it we foimd it to be a kind of 
palfrey, which was caught on a plateau in Mexico. 
The animal had a huge pannier on his back, filled with 
patent purificative drugs. By the side of this depot of 
potable medicines, there stood a pretty petit-maitre, 
recommending with great protestations the peculiarity 
*)f each article, and producing the testimony of a phy« 
sician and one skilled in pharmaceutics as to their 
curative virtues in cases of phthisis, pneumonitis, in- 
flammations of the peritoneum, the pyloric orifice, and 
the pharynx. 

Another preparation was of great use in palatial 
affections, relieving the system from the poignancy of 
pain, and restoring it to its pristine vigor. He por- 
trayed with great pretense the wonderful puissance of 
a piquant, placid plaster in removing latent poison and 
pm-ulent matter from the blood. This last antidote 
was made of pigeon berries, piony leaves, and phos- 
phorous acid. In close propinquity to us, there was a 
puerile pastime, which afforded much pleasurable ex- 
citement to a group of boys. An orang-outang, with 
a peruke on his head, seemed to feel as much pride as 
a premier in his premiership. He was making a pony 
practice a pirouette ; and during the process he caused 
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the anintal to prance in such a manner as to throw him 
off, and thus ended the pantomime. A petiel and par- 
aquet, perched on a pedestal, were endeavoring to pro- 
pitiate the company by their vocal powers. While the 
tent was filled to its utmost capacity, a prebendary, 
who was a distinguisl^d prelate, was robbed of his 
pocket-book. The peraon charged with the act at- 
tempted to prevaricate, but a magistrate present per- 
emptorily ordered an oflficer to arrest him. Some time 
afterward he was sent to the penitentiary, as a pro- 
pitiation to the violated laws of his country. As we 
were passing on, for the purpose of viewing the largest 
animals, we were struck by the appearance of a patient 
looking creature, with a largie plait in his mane, sitting 
quietly on his posteriors. By the influence of the 
plenipotentiary at the court of the Sublime Porte, the 
proprietor propitiated a Turkish pacha, so that he con« 
sented to part with the animal after receiving a large 
pecuniary consideration. I purpose to describe a non- 
descript, for the procuration of which the manager was 
indebted to a Polynesian potentate, whose pariahs were 
enabled to capture it at the foot of a precipice. This 
animal was very punctilious about his food, eating 
enormous quantities of produce, and making a noise, 
when attacked, almost as loud as the report of a Paix 
han-gun^ 

A great number of persons were present, whose pat- 
ronage contributed to the prosperity of the concern* 
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Among others, we noticed the Parisian, who lectures 
on pathetism, psychology, and Parnassian poetry ; and 
also a person who had published a prospectus for a 
new paper, from the tenor of which one is led to sup- 
pose that he aspires to the position of a general pacific- 
ator, by proposing pacificatory measures for the pacific- 
ation of the extremes of all parties. We make no 
pretension to prescience, or of being a prophet, or of 
bemg endowed with a spirit of prophecy ; yet, without 
any prejudice against this parvenu, we do prophesy 
that he will not succeed, unless matters progress differ- 
ently from what they usually do. We further noticed 
the prothonotary, with his proteg6 and paramour, pret- 
tily dressed in her polonaise ; the pseudo provost with 
his portfolio, who seemed desirous of having precedence 
of others; the honored pastor, with his prayer-book 
tmder his arm ; the pedant and plagiarist, whose pla- 
giarism was well known. Having been convicted of pla- 
giary, by the testimony of a member of parliament who 
thoroughly understood parliamentary matters ; and after 
pmring off with a member, produced at a bookstore 
the preface of a work which the above person had 
copied verbatim : a transaction without precedent in 
literary pilfering. 

The posthumous works of a prescient philosopher, 
who had elaborated a theory for promulgation respect- 
ing the influence of comets on the Pleiades and Pisces, 
wore pilferel from by the same perscHi. 
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la a kind of portico there was a piano-forte, with a 
large pedal attached. The music from the instrument 
was very exhilarating, and well adapted protempore as 
a preventive of despondency. 

After looking at four more rarities, one of which was 
caught on a prairie, another brought from Polynesia, 
the third from the Spanish peninsula, and the last an 
enormous porpoise, which was kept in water, we went 
into another apartment filled with various curiosities 
and works of art : A portrait of a Roman procurator, 
which was painted at a time posterior to the building 
of the temple of Janus ; a beautiful palankeen ; an an- 
cient treatise on palmistry, written during the palmy 
days of Rome ; a picture of the plebeian who displayed 
such heroic valor at the battle of Pharsalia ; a mammoth 
panorama ; articles of porcelain, papier-mache, and pa- 
pyrus ; a silk parachute, that lay directly in our path ; 
an ancient stone pestle, which perchance was used to 
pulverize grain; and' a pinchbeck canister filled with 
pouchong tea, whioh was past use from the loss of its 
freshness. 

As this was the season of the year for the celebration 
of pasch or passover, or feast of Easter, many of the chil- 
dren had pasch-eggs of various colors. At this stage 
of our visit the manager made a peremptory announce- 
ment that the pyrotechnist, who was always punctual 
in exhibiting his skill in pyrotechny, would commence 
the display on the ringmg of the belL After leaving 
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the exhibition, we overheard a person reading from a 
paper something about the palladium of American 
liberty. We supposed, from the manner of his read- 
ing, that he knew but little about punctuation, or the 
rules which enable one to punctuate correctly. And 
he probably did not know the distinction between the 
preterit or perfect tense and the present participle, and 
would, of course, be unable to name the parts of speech 
of such words as pant, pare, parse, pasture, per diem, 
perquisite, persiflage, phalanx, Philistine, pierce, piquan- 
cy, plover, poignant, poignantly, punctilio, puncture, 
pyrites, and pythoness. 



The Oaken Bucket. . 

How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 

When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild-wood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew; 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it, 

The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 

And e'en the rude bucket which hung in the welL 
The old oaken bucket, — ^the iron-bound bucket,— 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the welL 
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QUAFF, (kw&r,) «. L To drink— to swaUow in large draughts. 
QUAL'I-FI-ED, (kwalVfIde,)i>p. or a. Fitted by accomplishments or e» 

dowments— modified. 
QUi^L'I-Ft", (kwoi'e-fy.) To fit for any place, ofllce, or character. 
QUiJiL'I-TY, (kwul'e-tyO n. Property— that which belongs to a body or 

substance. 
QUALM, (kw&m.) n. A sensation of nausea— a scruple of conscience. 
QU^NTI-TY, (kwon'te-te,) n. A mass or collection of matter of indetenn* 

inate dimensions. 
QUAR'AN-TINE, (kwoi'an-teen,) n. Restraint of intercourse to which a 

ship is subjected, on the presumption that Bho may be infected. 
QUAR-AN-TIN'ED, (kwor«Heend',) pp. Restrained from communication 

with the shore for a limited period. 
QUA'SI, L, A word used to express resemblance ; as, a quasi contract, aa 

implied contract. 
QUi^'SIA, (kwosh'yflO *• The name of a genus of plants— a medidnal 

article. 
QUAY, (ke,) n. A mole or bank formed for tho purpose of loading and 

unloading vessels. 
QUESTION, (ques'cfaun,) n. The act of asking— an taiterrogatory— the sub- 
ject of debate. 
QUIDTIUNe, (qnid'nimk, L, what now.) One who is eorioos to know, or 

pretends to know all occonrenoes. 
QUrxiNE, n. A medicine much used in the treatment of agues. 
QUIN-TES'SENCE, n. The essential part of a thing. 
QUI VIVE, (ke veev.) The challenge of a French sentinel ; hence, to be 
. on the qui vive, is to be on the alert 

FATE, FAR, F4LL, WHAT.— METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK.— TtNE, BULL, IINITE.— AN" 
6ER, VraOUi3.--€ as K; 6 as J; S as Z; CH as SH; TH as InTHia 
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-QUOIT, (kwoit,) n, A stone, or circular ring, to be pitched or thrown at a 

fixed object. 
QUOTH, (kw5th or kwuth,) t>. t. To Bay— to speak. (Used only in ludift 

rous languaffe.) 



THE EMIGRANT. 

An emigrant who had but recently arrived in 
this country, and who was hardly qualified to decide 
upon all questions which might arise, complained with 
reason against the owners of vessels for allowing the 
captains to crowd their ships with so many passengers, 
thereby vitiating the quality of the air. 

He stated that when he came to this country, 
about a year ago, there were too many in the ves- 
sel, and that a few of the passengers were sick, and 
were obliged to take quassia and quinine, and other 
medicines. He described the sensations of the emi- 
grants as they approached the shores of the new 
world. They were all on the qui vive to catch the 
first faint glimpse of the country, which was to them 
the quintessence of their present hopes. 

After arriving at the quarantine, the qualms he 
had felt subsided ; and while quarantined in the bay 
he had an opportunity to quaff a quantity of fresh 
water, which invigorated him very much. On arriving 
at the quay in the city, a quidnunc on board was 
observed, takmg notes with great alacrity. 
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RA.'-e A, (rfth'ka,) «. A Syiiac word, signiiying fooliah ; a term of c 

contenipt Matt.T.S2. 
RAD'ISH, n. A velHuiown plant 
RAFT, n. An aaaembiage of boarda or tlmben floated down a i 

float 
aA-GOUT, (m-goo',) «. ^. A Ugh-aeaaoned diah. 
&AIL'L£R-T, (raller-y,) ». Banter— good-humored pleanntiy, or dight 

aatire. 

RAI'SIN, (rft'zn,) «. A dried grape. 

RA7AH, ) 

> n. In India, a native prince or king. 
RA'JA, S 

RAJ-POar, n. A Hindoo of the mUltary order. 

RAN-CHFRO, (raiHabft'ro,) n. In Mexico, a herdaman; a peaaaot em- 
ployed on a rancbo. They are a wild, lawleaa let 

RANCH'O, (ran'taho,) «. In Mezioo, a amall hamlet, or laige fluming e» 
tabliahmentfor rearing cattle and horaea. 

RAN'COR, (rank'nr,) n. Deep-aeated and implacable malice. 

RAN'CORrOUS, (rank'ur-os,) a. Deeply malignant— implacably malldoaa. 

RAFINE, (rap'in,) n. The act of plundering— pillage— violence. 

RAPITl^RE, (rapt'yur,) n. Transport— enthualaam—ecataay. 

RA'RA A'VISi, n. Im A rare bird— an mioaual penon. 

RARE, a. Uncommon, unusually excellent— thin— nearly raw. 

RARE'LT, odv. Not often ; aa, things rarely aeen. 

RASP, n. A species of file. 

RASP'BER-RTi (raz'bei^re,) n. The fruit of a bramble or apedes of Rubua. 

RA-TIOC-I-NA'TION, (ra-shos-^-n&'shun,) n. The act or proceaa of rea- 
soning. 
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RATIO, (rt'sho,) »• Proportion, rate, degree. 

RATION- AL, frl'shiuHd or rash'oii-a],) a, Sadowed with i 

ble to reason. 
RA-HON-A'LE, (rft^un-tle or nah-nn-lle,) «. A serieB of reiBonB ae- 

aigned— an account or aolutioa of the principles of some opinioii, actioot 

hypothesis, &«. 
RAVEL, (raA) v.U 16 nnftvist, to dlMiilaiigle; as, to ravel out a twist, 

to rsTel out a stodcing. 
RA-VINE', (r»-Teen',) «. A Iong« deep, and narrow hollow or pan throag^ 



R£ A'SON, (rfi'znO n. The cause, ground* motlYe, or principle of any thing 
said or dime. 

B£-C£[FT, (re-seetr,) n. The set of rscetTlng—ft writing scknowledgbig 
the taking of money or goods, a redpa. 

RE-CESS',*. Retirement— a nichfr—priTBte abode— eospension of bnslnesi 
fiMT a brief period. 

R£'CHAB-1T£S, (rTkab^tesO n. pi. Among the ancient Jews, the de- 
scendants of Jonadab, the son of Rechab* (rSlcabO who abstsined fiom all 
intoxicating drinks. 

RE-CHeR'CH^ (r»«har'8hl,) Dr. LiteraDy, sought out with care ; henoa^ 
nice to an extreme ; mmataral. 

RECTI-PE, (res'i-pe,) a. A medical prescriptioB— a receipt lor nuddng al- 
most any mixture or preparatlpn. 

REG-I-PRO(ri-TY, (res^tHwCe^eO a. Efioal mutual rights or benefits to 

be yielded or enjoyed. 
•REC-I-TA-TIVE', (res-e-tarteeV,) a. In music • apedes of singbig ap- 
proaching toward ordinary specking. 

RECK'ON, (rek'nO e. i. To reason with one*b self; to think, to sappoee ; as^ 
I reckon he has arrived. 

R£-€LUS£', (re-klnae',) n. A person who lives in retirement— a monk— a 
hermit 
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KEC-OG-NrTION, (rekrog-iush'uiii) ». Admowlodgmentr-formal avowal 

— nemoriaL 
RE-eOCNI-ZA-BLE, (le^kog'ne-za-bl or re^on'e-za-bl,) a. Tliat may be 

fecognlzed or known. 
BE-€OG'NI-ZANC£, (rfr'kog'ne-zana or r&kon'e-zana,) u, Ayowal— in law« 

an obligation of record which a man enten into before aome court, with 

condition to do some particniar acL 
REC'OG-NIZE, (relL'og-nize or refc'o^UeO «• <• To reooUect->to admit 

with a formal acknowledgment. 
BE-COG-NI-ZEE', (r^-kog-ne-zee' or re4con-e-zee'0 n. The person to whom 

a raoognizanoe ia made. 
B&€OG-NI-ZOR', (re-kog-n&«oK or re-kon-e«of^,) «. One who enters into 

a recognizance. 
SECOG-NXZ-ING, iFpr. Acknowledgbig-iecoIIecting as known— entering 

a recognizance. 
BEC'ON-DITE, (reklconrdlte,) a. Secret— profoond— abstruse. 
RE-eON'NOIS-SANCE, u, JV. The examination of a tract of country. 
BE-eOURSE', (re-kOrse'O fi* A going to with a request or applicaHoBi aa 

fitr aid or protection. ^ 
BED'O-LENCE, 






. .^ Sweet scent 
REiyO-LEN-CY, ' 

REiyo-LENT, a. Baying or diflbsing a sweet scent. 

RE-DUC'TI-O AD AB-SUR'DUM, (reKiuk'shoH) ad ahnnu'dumO L. Hie 

proving that a givm supposition leads directly to an absurdity. 
BEFEE-A-BLE, a. That may be referred— that may be assigned. 
RS-GIME', (ri^eem',) «. Government— mode of living— administration— 

order. 
BE6'I-M£NT, n. In military aflUrs, a body of men ususUy commanded by 

a coloneL 
SE-LAT', n. A supply of horses on the road, in readiness to relieve others. 
RE-IJir-QUISH, (re-Iink'wish,) o. t. To give up— to quit-to withdraw ftom. 

TCNE, ByiX, T^NITE.— AN^GEB, WCIOUS.— € asK;6asJ;SasZ; 
CHas8H:ZHasinTHIS. 
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BELl-QUA-RY, «. A Bmall box or casket, In which relics are kept 

RK-MANO'ED,pp. Galled or sent bock. 

REN'DEZ-VOUS, (ren'de-yoo,) «. A place appointed for the assembling of 

troops, or the port where ships are to Join company. 
RE-PAIR', (re-p&ro',) v. u To restore to a aoimd or good state— to make 

amends. 
REFA-RA-BLE, a. That may be repahred— that may be retrieved. 
REFA-RA-BLT, adv. In a manner admitting of rewuratloD. 
R£P'£R-TO-RT, k. A place in which things are disposed in an onler)y 

manner— a treasury— a magniine. 
REPTILE, (rep'til,) a. An animal that moves on Ita beUy, or nearly so; 

as snakes, lizards, Ace— a mean person. 
REFIZ-TA-BLE, a. Hekl in esteem— befaig in good repute. 
REP'TI-TA-BLT, adv. With leputation-wilhout discredit; as, to fill an 

office reputably. 
REQ'UI-SITE, (rek'we-zitO a. Required by the nature of things— neces- 
sary, needM. 
RES-ER-VOIR', (rez-er-vwor',) a. A place where any thing ia kept In 

store ; a dstem, mill-pond, &c. 
RES'IN, (rez'in,) n. Rosins are soUd, Inflammabte substances, insoluble In 

water, but soluble in alcohol and in the essential oils. 
RES'IN-OUS, (rez'in-us,) a. Partaking of the qualities of rosin. 
R£S'0-N ANCE, (rez'o-nana,) «. A reyerberation of sound or sounds ; aa 

resounding. 
RES'O-NANT, (rez'o-nant,) a, Resoundhig— echoing back. 
RE-80URCE', u. Any source of aid or support 
RES'PITE, (res'pit,) n. Delay— pause, interval of rest— In hiw, reprieve. 
RESTAU-RANT, (rea'to-rang,) n. Fr. An eating-house. 
RES-TAU'RA-TEUR, (res-tOr'artur,) «. Fr, The keeper of an eating* 

house. 
R1^-SU-M£', (ra-zu-ma',) Fy. A condensed statementr— a summing up. 

FATE, FAR, F>^LL, WHi^T.— METE, PRgY.— PINE, MARINE, BQUX— 
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&fi>TAtL', «. t. To kU in small qoanaaei— to tell in detached parts; m^ 
to retail slander. 

EETTI-N A) K. An expansion of the optic nerve over the bottom of the eyn, 

&E-V£IL'LS, (M>^Tll'yl|) n* In military affiOrs, the boat of drum aboiil; 
the break of day. 

REVOeA-BLE, a. That may be recalled or repealed. 

RfiV-O-eATlON, n. The act of recaliing^repeal—reversaL 

RI-AlTO) (re^l'to,) fi. It, The name of a fiunous bridge ai Veniosb 

BIB'ALD-RT, «» Mean, Tulgar language. 

RXGHT'EOUS, (if chns,) tu Bquitable-^Jost-^ooordant to the divine Uw* 

BiGHrEOUS-NESa, (iTchoMMSB,) ». Purity of heart, and rectitude of Utei 

RINSE, (rins,) e. t. To chsanse by the hitroductioa of water* 

RINS'ED, (rinstO pp. •Cleansed with a second water» 

ROD-OMONT-ADE') n. Empty bluster— vain boasting—rant. 

ROIL, «. e. To render turbid by stirring up the sediment— to exdte somt 
degree of anger. 

ROIL'ED, Croild,)!^ Rendered turbid or ibul by stirring the sediment- 
angered slightly. 

ROMANCE', (roHDUatis'O «• A ftibulous relation of adventores and inc^ 
dents— a Action. 

ROQUE-LAUB, (rok'e45r,) n, A doak Ibr men. 

ROSIN, (roz'hi,) II* (This is only a different orthography of resinO 

ROU-&', CnxHLS) It. JiV. a sensnaUA— a debauchee. 

ROUGE, (roozh,) a. JFV. Red. 

ROUGE, (roozh,) v,U To paint or tinge with rouge. 

ROUG'ED, (roozhd',) pp. Tinged witti rouge, as the fiKse. 

ROUGST-ET-NOIR', (rooKh'&-nw&',) [.FK red and black.] A game at cards. 

ROU'^LE AU", (roo-IA',) tu Fr. A little roll— a roll of coins in paper. 

ROU-L^PTE', (nMHel',) n. [JV. a little ball or roDor.] A game of chance. ' 

ROUTE or ROUTE, n. The course or way which is tniTeled, or to ba 
traveled. 
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BOU-TINES (nxhtcen',) n. A round of biuinesB or ainiiaenieiita» fiieqii0ii4f 

pursued. 
ROUT, (rowt,) ». A rabble— a ftohlonable saaembly or large eveniosr putf • 
RODE, a. Uneven, rough— of coarse manners— unpolished— yloient* 
RUFFIAN, (rufyan,) ». A boisterous, brutal fellow— a robber. 
RUrpiAN-ISM, (mf yan-izm,) «. The act or conduct of a miBaii. 
RU-PEE', «. A coin and money of account in the Eaat Indies. 
RUP'TX{RE, (rupt'yur,) n* The net of breaking at bursting. 
RtSE, (rtkze,) n. F)r. Trick, stratagem, artifice, fhind, deceit. 
RtSE DE GUERRE', (r&ze-de-gSr',) J<V. A stratagem of war* 
BtS'SIAN, (rtk'shon or rush'oa,) a. Pertaining to Rnssia. 



THE BESTAUBANT. 

In a certain city there is a temperance restaurant^ 
which is a good model for other establishments of a 
like kind. The restaurateur, who has abundant re* 
sources, is enabled to retful his rare and redolent dishes 
m a manner quite reputable to himself, furnishing every 
thing requisite for a rational entertainment. 

In a recess one will recognize, at the proper seasoHi 
raspberries, fresh raisins, radishes, and materials for a 
ragout; also a large reservoir, filled with water, to 
rinse the dishes not already rinsed. No rancor or ran- 
«x)rous feeling is exhibited here, no rude ribaldry or" 
ruffianism, or any thing tending to roil the disposition 
is tolerated. 

The ruffian and the ranchero, who is nused at the 
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rancbo, and is given to rapine, can monopolize all the 
romance pertaining to reckless lawlessness. 

Having an inflammation of the retma of one eye, 
which was referable to the excessive use of that organ, 
I had occasion to procure a receipt or recipe at a drug 
store while on my way to a temperance meeting ; I 
also purchased some resin, and a resinous substance of 
much redolence, which was somewhat roiled ; a httle 
rouge, which I rarely had occasion to use, and a rel- 
iquary completed my purchases. 

There was a large number of persons present at the 
temperance meeting, all of whom seemed inspired with 
the righteousness of their cause. The colonel of a 
regiment had left his rendezvous to attend the gather- 
ing, and was loudly called upon for a speech. 

He said the question before the audience was rather 
a recondite one to him, that he could make a recon- 
noissance more easily than a speech ; but, if they would 
be satisfied with his mode of ratiocination, he would go 
into what he considered the rationale of the subject. 
The revocation of the license laws, if they were revoca- 
ble, was highly desirable. 

He exposed with some raillery the rodomontade to 
wMch some persons had recourse, in order to bring 
about a rupture among the friends of the cause. He 
said it was a ruse of the enemy, and that a reptile that 
crawled in a ravine, or a well-rouged rou6 over his rou- 
lette or rouge-et-noir, had higher claims to reason and 
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common sense than the person whose influence tended 
to undermine the foundations of society. 

Another speaker declared, with a loud resonant 
voice, that he would sooner repair to a raft, relinquish 
his claims on society, and live a recluse, without recog- 
nizing any one, than go through the route and routine 
of the bacchanal. After a short respite, a Bechabite 
spoke with rapture of the reciprocity of feeling exhibited 
in this righteous cause between the different societies. 

He distinctly recollected a person of the old regime, 
whose strong breath was recognizable at quite a dis- 
tance, but who considered his condition reparable, and 
was at the present time reputably engaged in a profit- 
able business. The different speakers pronounced the 
following words improperly, viz.: Raca, rajpoot, rara 
avis, rasp, ratio, recherche, recitative, reckon, recog- 
nition, recognizance, recognizee, recognizor, redolency, 
relay, remanded, repertory, resonance, resume, reveille, 
rialto, roquelaur, rouleau, rout, and ruse de g^aerre. 
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S. 

8 AB'A-OTH, K. ArmleB : a word used, Romans, Ix. 39 ; Jamet v. 4, (** Hi* 

LordofSabaoth.'O 
SA-BOr, (rt-bC) A wooden shoe. 
8A€'€HA-RIN£, (tak^arrinO a. Pertaining to sogar-haTing the qnaUUes 

of sugar. 
SAC-ER-DOTAL, (sas^islS'tal,) a. Pertaining to priests, or tbe priesthood. 
8A€'RA-M£NT, (sak'ra-mentO ft. A religious ordinance— the Eucharist or 

Lord*s Supper. i 

8A€'RI-FICE, (sak're-ftze,) v. t To immolate— to destroy or surrender ibr 

tbe sake of obtaining something. 
SACTRI-FICE, (aak're-ftze.) «. An offering to God— a loss incurred for gain- 
ing an objectr-destruction. 
8 ACRI-FIC-ED, (sak're-flzo,) pp. Offered to God upon an altar— suneih 

dered— destroyed. 
8A€'RI-FIG-IN6, (sak're-ftz-ing,) ppr. Offering to God upon an altar—rar* 

rendering"— destroying. 
8A€'RI-LE6E, (8ak're-Iq|,) n. The crime of yiolating or proAming sacred 

things. 
8A€-RI-L£'6I0US, a. Violating sacred things— containing sacrilege. 
SACRIST- Y, (sak'ris-te^ n. An apartment in a church where the sacred 

utensils are kept. 
8A6'IT-TAL, (saj'it^al,) a. Pertaining to an arrow— resembling an arrow. 
8A6-IT-TA'Rr-US, (saj-it-tJl're-us,) n. [Z,. an archer.] One at the twelw 

signs of the zodiac. 
8 A ID, (sed,) pret, and pp, of My. Declared— uitered—reportcd—aforesaidi 
8 A-LINE', a. Consisting of salt— partaking of the qualities of salt 

FATE, FAR, FALL, WH^T.- METE, PREY.-PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— 
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BAL-MA-GUN'DI, (sol-ma-gun'det) A dish for the tabIo--ft mixtorfH-sa 
olio or medley. 

SALM'ON, (sam'mmi,) n. A fish of a yellowish-fed color, of the genaa Sotano. 

6AL'SI-FT, (sal'se-fe,) n* A plant, often caUed the Oyster Plant, from its 
taste when fried. 

SA-LtTA-TO-RY, o. Greeting— an epithet applied to the oration which 
iutrodaoes the exercises of the commencements in American colleges. 

8ALVE, (silv,) n. An adhesive composition to be applied to woonds oi 
sores— remedy— help. 

SANCTI^-A-RY, (sankt'yu-a*re,) n. A sacred place— the temple at Jerosft- 
lem— a church— shelter— protection. 

BANG FROID, (sUng^frwil,) n. iF)r, cold blood.] Coolness— indifference- 
freedom from agitation of mind. 

8 AN'HE-DRIM, n. The ecclesiastical and civil ooandl of the Jews, consist* 
ing of about seventy-two members. 

SANS, (sang,) /»r«p.J^. Without. 

BANS CU-LOTTES', (sung-ku-lot'.) [J^. without breeches.] Ragged fel- 
lows—an epithet of reproach applied to the extreme republican party In 
the first French Revolution. 

BANS SOU-CX', (sang soo-see',) Fr. Without care— free and eaqr* 

BA'PI-ENT, a. Sage— wise— disceramg. 

SAP'PHIC, (saffik,) a. Pertainhig to Sappho, a Grecian poetess ; as, Sap- 
phic verse or odes. 

SAR'A-CEN, n. An Arabian, so called from aaroj a desert. 

SAR-S A-PA-RTL'LA, n. A plant ; a species of Smilaz. 

BA'TIATE, (sft'shite,) v. t. To satisfy appetite or desire— to fill— to glut. 

SATIRE, n. Keenness and severity of remark— a censorious discourse or 
poem. 

SATIR-IST n. One who writes satire. 

BATURN-INE, a. Dull— heavy— grave— not readily susceptible of oxcite> 
ment 

e.'i .1,1,, ■ ,■■ I. .■ I t u .a 
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8ATYR, (sa'tiir,) «. In mythology, a gylvan deity, repreaented as a num* 

ater. 
84UCC, (sawse.) A mixture or composition to be eaten wiUi Tood for Ini* 

proving its relisli. 
SAU'CER, (saw'aer,) n. A piece of china or other ware in which a tea<np 

or cofTee-cap is set. 
SAU'CY, (aaw'sy,) a. Rude— bold to excess— impudent. 
SAUN'TER, (san'ter,) e. >'. To wander about idly— to loiter. 
B4U'S A6E, (aaw'seje,) n. The intestine of an animal stullbd with minced 

meat seasoned. 
SA-VANT, (sE-v&ng', n. pi, sarans,) Fy, A man of learning; in the plora^ 

literary men. 
6CARCE, (sk&ree,) a, Not plentlftil or abundant— rare— uncommon^ 
8€ ATH'ED, (skatht,) pp. Damaged— destroyed— wasted. 
SCATH'ING, (skath'ing,) ppr. Destroying— damaging— Injuring. 
SCHIST, (shist,) n. In geology, a rock having a sloty structure. 
8€H0'LI-AST, (skO'le-ast,) n. A commentator or annotator. 
SCTOLIST, (sf o-list,) n. A smatterer— one who knows little. 
8CrR£ FA'CI-AS, (sl're fll'she-as,) n. L. In law, a Judicial writ. 
SCIR'RHOUS, (skir-,) a. Indurated— proceeding from sdrrhus ; as, sdntiotis 

aflbctions, scirrhous disease. 
8€LA-V0'NI-AN, (skla-vO'ne-an,) a. PertainUig to the Sclavi, or to their 

language. 
8€L£-R0n€, (skle-rot'ik,) a. Firm— hard ; as, the sderotle coat, or outer 
' membrane of the eye. 
8€RIP^R£, (skript'yur,) n. A writing^the books of the Old and Now 

Testament. 
BCULPTIIRE, (skulpt'yur,) n. The art of earring or cntting wood or stone 

Into various images. 
SCYTH'I-AN, (sith'e-an,) a. Pertaining to Scythia, (8lth'e^^) a name tana- 

erly given to the northern part of Asia, and Europe adjoining to Asia. 

TONE, BVLL, XJNITE.— AN"GER, vrciOUS.-C a8K;6BsJ;SasZ) 
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8&DANS «. A portable chair or ooyered Tohicle. 
BED'A-TIVE, a. In modidne, moderating, alUying irritabUitf . 
SEiyA-TIVE, n. A medicine which allajB irrltabiUty and irritation. 
S£INE, (seen,) n. A large net Ibr catching flah. 

SEN'ES-CHAL, (Ben'e-shal,) n. A irteward— an officer who has the iupel^ 
intendenda of feasts and ceremonies in the houses of princes and dignitariea. 
Sfi'NiLE, a. Pertaining to old age. 
S£N-IOR'I-TY, (sen-yoi'e^e,) n. Blderahlp— superior age— priority of 

birth— priority in office. 
SENTIENT, (sen'shent,) 0. Having the faculty of perception. Man Is a sett-. 

tient being. 
8£'POY, n. A native of India, employed as a soldier in the service of BiH 

ropean powers. 
8EPT(J-A-<iINT, 0. Pertaining to the Septoaglnt, contained in ttie Greek 

copy of the Old Testament. 
SE-RAS'KlER, (ao-ras'keert) n. A Turkish general. 
0ER'6E ANT, (sar'Jent,) n. A military officer— a civic title— in EngUnd, a 

lawyer of the highest rank. 
8ER'Rl-ED, (ser'rid,) 77. or a, Ckimpacted— crowded ; as, serried flies. 
BERV'ILE, (serv'il,) a. Slavifl)i— audi as pertains to a servant or dav*— 

cringlng^fbwning. 
8EW, (sO,) V, U To unite with a iteedlo and thread. 
SEWED, (sOde,)/?. United by stitches. 
BEW'ER, (sft'er,) n. A subterraneous drain, particulariy in cities. 
SHAFT, n. An arrow—in mining, an entrance into a mine— the body of a 

column— any thing straight. 
SHAH, n. The title given to the monarch of Persia. 
SHEK'EL, (shek'l,) n. An ancient weight and coin among the Jews. 
SHIB'BO-LETH, n. In modem usage, the criterion of a partgt. 
SHI LOH, (shn^) a. The name given to the Messiah by Jacob. Gen. xUx. Itt. 
SHREWD, (shrQde^) a. Cunning— sly— arinU-sagacious. 
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6HBIVE) V. C To hear or reoei?e the oonftelon— to administer confeBsioii» 

as a priest. 
8I€ TRAN'Srr 6I.0'RI.A MUN'DI^ L. Thus passes away the glory of 

the world. 
6I-D£'B£- AL, a. Pertaining to stars— astral ; as, sidereal light— starry ; aa» 

sidereal regions. 
STEN-ITE, ^ n. A oomponnd rock, composed of quarts, hornblende, and 
STEN-TTE, \ feldspar. 
8l-£R'RA, n. Sp. A word meaning saw, used to designate a xidgo of mount* 

ains and cnf^ rocks. 
SI-ESTA, (s^es'tah,) n. ^. A short deep about the middle of the day, or 

after dinner 
BI£'UR, (se'ur,) n. A*. A tiUe of respect used by the French. 
SIG-Nin-€ A-TIVE, a. Expressivo of a certain idea or thing. 
SIL'HOU-ETTE, (sil'oo^t,) n. [^. from the name of the Improver.] A 

profile. 
SI-LrciOUS, (so-Iish'us,) a. Pertaining to sUex. 
8IL'LI-LT, (sirie-ly,) adv. Foolishly— in a silly manner. 
SI-MUL-TA'NEH>US, a. Existing or happening at the same time. 
SI-MULrTA'NE-OUS-LY, ado. At the same time. 
srNB-€URE, (sy'ne'kure,) n. An oiBce which has a reye&ne without ear 

pkyymentr-a benefice without cure of souls. 
STNE-CtR-ISM, (sy'ne-k&ivizm,) n. The state of having a sinecure. 
8rN£-€tR-IST, n. One who has a sinecure. 
STNE QUA NON, L, An indispensable condition. 
SFNE DI'E. [Z.. without day.] An adjournment sine die is an adjourn- 
ment without fixing the time of reassembling. 
SFREN, a. Pertaining to a Siren— fascinating ; as, a Siren song. 
SI-RO€'€0, (seinok'ko,) n. A relaxing wind (torn the Libyan deserts. 
SLANTING, ppr, or a. Having an oblique direction— indinhig fbom a right 

line. 

■ 8 . ■ It.. ; a=a=5aaoa» 

TCNE, ByLL, ^NITE.— AN"6ER, VrciOUS.— € asK;6a8J;Sa8Z; 
CUasSHiTHaainTHIS. 
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BLOTH or SLOTH, n. Lazineas— downeaB—disiBdinaUoii to acttoo. 

SLOtH'FyL or SLOTH'FyL, a. iDacUTe-indolea^idle. 

SLOUGH, (alou,) n. A hole fiiU of mire. 

SLOUGH, (aluffO n. The part that aeparatea from a foul aore— the CHt ririn 

ofaaerpeot. 
SLOUGH, (aluli;) v,u Jn aargery, to come off from the aoimd fleah. 
8L0UGHT, (alou'e,) 0. Miij— ftanofaloogha. 

SLOVEN, (alav'enO n, A man habitaally negligent of neatneaa and order. 
SOAF-SUDS, n.pl. Water well impregnated with aoep. 
80B-RI-QU£T, (aofo-re-ki',) luFr. A nickname. 
BOeAOE, (aok'i^) n. In Ei^Uah law, a tenure of landa and tenemeali 

l^aervice, 
SOFTEN, (soTn,) «. t. To make aoft— to moDtty— to make leaa harah. 
SOr DI-SANT, (awft'de-zftng'.) Ftatended-eelf-etyled— calUnghimaalL 
SOIR-SE*, (awftr-1',) n. [fV. aoir, meninf.'] An evening party. 
SO'CIA-BLE, (85'aharbl,) a. Free in oonTerBsUon— that maj bo ood> 

Joined. 
SO^JOUBN-ER, (aO^miherO n, A atranger who dweDa in a plaee far a 



SOL'ACE,!!. Oomlbrtingrler-alteTiatiooorgrieroranxiely. 
SOL'EOSM, a. Impropriety in laagnage— inooograity oT w mda a ^y 1 

propriety. 
SOL'EMN, (aoTem,) c Devool— gra ^ e ea rluw . 
SOM-NAHniU-LISM, a. The act oTwalkiiv in aloep^ 
80M1T0-LE1IT, «. Stoepj—taidined to aleep— drow^f. 
BO-NA-TA,*. A tmie intended te an instnuMoL 
80QT, n. A aohatanoe Ibtmed by eoadtaBtkm. 
fiOOTH'SAT-EB.ii. A pragneattcHoi 
SOP^MEOPICe. Ctaal]«atoep-lendii«to< 
BO-PRATflBT, n. A tovble aiaser. 
SO-PRATIO,*. Thetrelil»-fhehtgbeBtl 

PATB» FAR, F4IX, WH4T.— MfiTE, PBST.— FINE, MABHIS, BaU> - 
VOTE, DOVB, If OVB, WpLF, BOOK. 
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SORTIE, (■or'teO n. TheiaauingofabodyoftroopsfromabeelegedptoM 

to attack the bedegen. 
SOU, ^. sous, (floo,) «. AFrenehoofn: IheSOthpartorafhuioinYaliie. 
BOUTH'RON, (sath'roD,) ». An inhabitant of the more southern part of a 

country. 
80UTH'£R-LY, (sath'eHy,) a. Lying ai the south— coming ftom ttie 

south ; aS) a southerly wind. 
SOUTH'WAED, (snth'ard,) adv. Toward the south ; as, to go southward 
BOUV&NIR, (sooVe^eer,) n. JPV*. A remembrancer. 
SOVER-EIGN, (suT'er^inO n. A supreme ruler-4 king— a gold ooin. 
S0V*ER-EI6N-TY, (snv'er-in-te,) n. Supremacy— supreme power. Absolota 

soYoreignty belongs to God only. 
SPA, ». A general term or name fbr a spring of mineral water. 
SPAN'IEL, (span'yel,) n. A sagadous dog— a cringing, fawning person. 
SPARSE, (sp&rs,) a. Thinly scattered ; as, a sparse population. 
SPE'CIB, (spe'shy,) n. Coin— copper, silyer, or gold coined. 
8P£'CI£S, (spe'shezO n. A group of individuals haying an essential Idon* 

tity— sort, kind, &c. 
SPE'CIOUS, (spe'sbus,) a. Showy— apparently lifi^t— appearing well at 

first view ; as, a specious argument. 
SPERM-A-G£TI, (sperm-aFSfi'te,) n. Ftttj matter obtained flrom the head 

of the spermsoeti whale. 
SPHERE, (sfere,) ». ' An orb or globe— a drenit of action— rank— ordor of 

society. 
SPHE'ROID, n. A figure approaching to a sphere, but not perfectly 

sphericaL 
SPIKE'NARD, (spik'nardO n. A vague, popular name applied to many 

widely diflisrent plants— a name of vaiious essential oils. 
SPIN'ACH, ) (spin'aje,) n. A plant of the genus Spinada, whose leaTSi 
SPIN'A6E, \ are boiled for greens. 
SPLEN'E-TIC, n. A person aflbcted with spleen : a. peevish— ftetAiL 

■ "IT""' I I ^1 I ''"" I. - .1 .L.i..-- .J ,1 '■ ' u^ssssssam 

TONE, ByLL, TINITE.— AITGER, VI 'ClOUa— € a8K;6a8J;SMZ| 
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BPON-TA-NCI-TY, n. Tbo quality of acting from nataral feeling or tcniF 

perament without restraint. 
SQU^L'ID, (Bkworid,) a. Filthy— foal~exti«mely dirty. 
SQUA'LOB,n. CoerBenesB— foulness— fllthinesa. 
BQUj^'DER, (skwon'der,) v. c To spend prodigally— to spend lavishly-- 

to dissipate. 
STA'B AT MATERf n, L, A celebrated Latin hymn, beginning wiOi thei» 

words. 
STACCATO, (stak-k&'to,) IL In music, denoting a short, distinct, articu- 
late style. 
STAFF, n. A stick cairied in the hand for support by a person wlUng-— 

a support 
STA6'IR-TrE, (staj'er-lte,) n. An appeUation given to Aristotle tram the 

place of his birth, Stagira, in Macedonia. 
BTA-LAeTTTE, (sta^ak'tyte,) n. A pendent mineral cone, attaehed liks 

an icicle to the roof or side of a cavern. 
ST4>L'WART, (Btawl'wartO a. Bold— strong— brayo— daring— redoubted. 
STANCH, V, L To stop the flowing of blood. 
STANCH, a. Firm— sound— strong and tight; as, a stanch ship; firm hi 

principle. 
STAN'CHION, (stan'shun,) a. A poet— a prop or supfKWt. 
BTAriCS, (stat'iks,) n. That branch of mechanics which treats of the 

forces that keep bodies at rest. 
8TAT-IS-TI"CIAN, (Btatris-tish'an,) n. A person skilled hi the science of 



STATT^E, (stat'yu,) n. An image made of wood, stone, or marble, fce. 

STATl^RE, (stat'yur,) n. The natural hight of an animal body. 

STEAD I-LT, (sted'e-leO adv. With flimness— without wayerii« or td- 

tering. 
BTEPPE, (step,) n. The Russian name given to the extensive pluhw In 



FATE, FAR, F4^LL, WH^T.-MfiTE, PRBY.-PINE, MARINE, BIRD^ 
SOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BQQK. 
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ST£'RE-0-TtPE, a. Pertaining to fixed metallic types-done on plates of 

fixed types. 
BT£'RE-0-TtP-ED, ratS're^ttpt,) pp, or «. Fonned on plates of fixed 

types— unchangeable. 
STER'ILE, (ster'il,) tu Unfruitful— not fertUe— barren ; as, sterile land. 
ST£'V£-DORE, «. One whose occupation is to load or unload yessels in 

port. 

STINT, n. Limitr-bound— proportion allotted. The workmen have their 
' stint 

STIR'RUP, (stnr'rup,) n. A well-known appendage to a saddle. 
STI'VER, «. A Dutch coin, of the value of two cents. 
BTO-MA€H'I€, (sto-mak'lk,) n. A medicine that strengthens the stomach. 
STO'RI-ED, (slO'rid,) pp. or a. Furnished with stories— related in stoiy— 

told or recited in history. 
STRA-T£'6I€, ) 
STRA-TE'6I€-AL, \ "• Pertaining to strategy— eflfected by artifice. 

STRAr£-61ST, n. One skiUed in strategy, or the science of directing great 

military movements. 
STRATUM, (pi. stri'tums or strtl'ta,) n. In geology and mineralogy, a layer; 

as, a stratum of sand, &c 
STREW, (strtt or strO,) v. U To scatter— to spread by scattering. 
STREWED, (strade,) pp. Spread by scattering; as, sand strdwed on paper. 
STRI€T I;rE, (sirfkt'yur,^ n. A stroke— critical remark— censure. 
STRIP'ED, (strrpt,) pp. Made with lines of diflbrent colon: a. having 

stripes of dtfiisrent colors. 
STRUCTIIR-AL, (strukt'yur-nl,) a. Pertaining to structure. 
STRUC'TIIRE, (strukt'yur,) n. Act of buikUng— manner of bnildinff-« 

building— an edifice. 
8T0 DENT, n. A person devoted to books— one engaged in study. 
gTO'PE-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. or a. Having the understanding bluntod—madft 

dull or stupid. 

TONE, ByLL, TINITE.— AN"GER, V1"CI0US.— € asK;6asJ;Sa8Z; 

CBasSH; TH as in THIS. 
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SUA'SION, (swa'zhuD,) n. The act of persuading. 

BUAV'I-TY, (iwaT'e-t©,) n. Agreeableneaa— pleaaantn«S8 ; as, auatUr of 

mannera or addreaa. 
SUB-4.LTERN, (aulwiwrternO «. Subordinate— inferior: need chieay of 

military offlcera. 

BUB RCSA, (aubrO'zah,) L. LitoraDy, under the roae—aocreay— privately. 

r «. The act of ainking or fJriUng, aa in the leea of 

BUB^DENCE, I ^ ^^^^^j^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ o, gradually deacending* 

SUB«rDEN«CY,| , , 

V aa ground or water. 

SUB-SID'I-A-RY, (aub^d'e-a-re,) a. Aiding— aaaiatant—ftamlahing addi- 
tional 8uppliea» 

SUB-STANTIATE, (aub^tan'ahite,) «. U To eatabliah by proof or com- 
petent testimony. 

BUB-STRATUM, (p/. substrtltaO «. X,. A layer of earth or other matter 
lying under another. 

BUB-Sisr, «. «. To be— to live— to be maintained with food and clothing. 

SUBTILE, (sub'til,) a. Thin— not dense ; aa, a aabtUe air ; a aubtUe m» 
dium— fine— delicate. 

SUBTILE, (sut'tlO «. Sly— cunning— artflil— Insinuating ; aa, a aubtU© ad* 
versary. 

SUB TLB, (suf tl,) «. Artflii— sly In design. [See Subtilb.] 

BUBTIL-TY,Xrot'tl-te,) n. Cunning— sly in design: (aab'Ul-teO thlnnsHb 
flneneaa. 

SUBTLY, (sut'tle,) adia. Cunningly— slily—artftdly—delioatefy. 

BUB-URB'AN, 0. Inhabiting or being in the auburba of a dty. 

SUF-FICE', (suf-ftze*,) t>. U To satisfy- to c6ntcntr-to supply— to afbrd. 

BUF-FICED, (suf-nal',) pp. Adequately aupplied— aatiafled. 

SUF-FICING, (snWta'lng,) ppr. Supplying What is needed-satiafyJng, 

SUF FRA-G AN, a. Assisting ; as, a auflhigan bishop. 

SyC'AR, (shug'ar,) n. A well-known substance, manufactured cfaieflf 
from the sugarH»ne. 

JITE, FAR, F^LL, WH^T.— MfiTE, PREY.— PWE, MARINE, BIRDU- 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BQQK. 
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Sac^ESTlON, (sug-Jwi'ynD,) n. Fl^seDtation of an idoa to the i 

hint— insmoation. 
BO-KTDAL) (sli-eiif dalO a* Partaking of the crime of suicide, 
Bt-I-CfDAIi-LT, (8&'eHiy'dal*eO ade^ In a auicldal manner. 
Bt'I OEN'ER'IS, L, Of its own or peculiar kind— singular. 
StIT, (sate,) n» A set— retinue-mttendance— train. (The French orthop 

raphy suite) (sweetj) is rejected refy properly by Dr. Webster and 

Jamesoni) 
eulTE) (BweetO n. jFV. Retinue. [See SutT) aboVc] 
Bt'MAC, ) (sha'makO n. A plant of the genus Rhus, used in tanning 
SD'MACH,^ and dyeing. 
6U-P£R-FI''Cl£S) (s1Kpe^flsh'8z)) n. singular* The ekterior part of A 

thing— the surfkoe. 
BU-PER-STRATUM, «. A Stratum of hiyef abote another. 
BUP^PLE, (sup'pl*) a. Flexible— pliant— easily bentr-ylelding. 
BUP'PLE-NESS, (lup'plmese)) n. The quaUty of easUy ylelding^readmen 

of compliance. 
BUR-MISE', n. The act of imaghiing with^t Ctrtain knowledge-«or 

picioo* . 
BUR-PASS', «. U To go beyond in any thing good or bad— to exceed— to 

ezceL 
BUR'PLICE, (sur'plis,) n» A vhite garment worn by the Roman Caiholie. 

and Episcopal clergy. 
BUR'PLIOED, (sut'plist,) a. Wearing a surplice. 
BUR'PLUS-A6£, n. Surplus t as, surplusage of produce beyond what li 

wanted. 
BURrVEXLliANCE, (sur^M'yans,) n. -Pr. Inspection— watch— orerright. 
Btm^Rfi, (sQt'yufeO ^ A sewing— th? seam which unites the bones oi 

the Skull. 
BW4RI>) n. Turf— the grassy surfiice of landi 
SWE'DEN-BOR'fil- AN, n. A fbUower of Emanuel SWedenbol^. 
■ ■ V ■ ■ ■ ■»..■ -i T ■ "s aa» 

TONE, ByLL, IPVITE.— AIT'GER, vrciOUS.— € a8K)6Bsl}SMZ;* 
«Hai8H)TitsainTmS* 
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8W0R&, (swOrd or sOrd,) n. A weapon Worn ai the side, naed for cotltng 

or thrusting— Ja>Uoo< 
BTB'A-AITE, a. A person deyoted to kutory and pleasure. 
8YN'0 NYM, n, A word hating the nrae signification as another, is lit 

sjnoiiyni. 
SYN-ON'Y-MOUS, (syn^nVmosO a. Expreasing the same thing^haTing 

the same meaning. 
8YK'IN6E, (sir'iniJO «• An instrament Ibr ii^ecthig Uqaids into animal 



BOOKS. 




Tflfi reader who is fond of books, may find somd 
satisfaction in the following brief description of a lot 
of miscellaneous works, which the writer of this exer- 
cise had the opportunity of examining while at a book* 
store. The books which first attracted our attention 
were those of a theological character. 

A treatise by a learned scholiast on Passages of 
Scripture in the Septuagint, received the sanction of 
the Jewish Sanhedrim. A Tocabulary was appended 
to the work, giving a full definition of the following 
words* viz. : Sabaoth, sacerdotal, sacrament, sacrifice, 
sacrificing, sacrilege, sacrilegious, sacristy, sanctuaryi 
shrive, solemn, soothsayer, surplice, surpliccd, shekel^ 
And ShUoh. 
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The author of the next work had been a sojourner 
for a short time at the court of the Shah of Persia, 
whose sovereignty was more unlimited than that of 
any other sorereign. He related the incidents of a 
sortie made by a Sepoy, who was a sergeant, and a 
great strategist. A subaltern officer was wounded 
during the maneuver, and was carried in a sedan to a 
spa, which was o;i a steppe at no great distance. 

The biographies of a Saracen, a Turkish seraskier, a 
Scythian, and a treatise on the Sclavom'an Language, 
contained but little that would interest the American 
reader. 

A work on Dietetics contained important suggestions. 
The author stated that a person who would subsist on 
fruits that cont^ned a portion of sugar or saccharine 
matter, and such vegetables as salsify and spinach, and 
suffice his appetite with a small quantity of meat, would 
have more suppleness of body than the Sybarite, who 
pursues a suicidal course by eating saline substances, 
salmon, sausages, and highly seasoned sauce. 

A book, written by a subtile student of medicine, 
recommended a daily siesta as a good sedative for 
splenetic persons, and gave a recipe for making an ex- 
cellent salve to soften scirrhous affections, and remove 
the slough from troublesome eruptions. A preparation 
of sarsaparilla, spikenard, spermaceti, and other mate- 
rials, was considered as a potent specific for the solace 
of somnolent persons, and for mdividuals troubled with 
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somnambulism. It was also recommended as a sto- 
machic, and as being good in cases of stricture and 
structural derangement. 

The work of a sapient statistician and' shrewd agri- 
culturist treated of sterile soils, and stating that if soot 
and the contents of sewers were strewed over the soil 
without stint, after the sward was turned under, the 
stratum below would be much improved. It was also 
suggested that the farmer should strew a common 
saucer full of soot around the roots of each fruit-tree, 
and make free use of the syringe in removing every 
species of insects. 

A tract on Astronomy, by a learned savant, mam- 
tained a peculiar theory in reference to Sagittarius and 
the sidereal regions. Another, by a mere sciolist, treat- 
ed of the sagittal suture and the sclerotic coat of the 
eye ; and a third, on Geology, described the stnicture 
of schist, sienite, the stalactite, silicious formations, and 
presented a long article to substantiate a subtile theory 
in regard to the subsidence of land and water in various 
places. 

A small pamphlet, recently stereotyped, contained 
advice for those involved in the sphere of squalid pov 
erty. It stated that beneath all the squalor, there wa^ 
a substratum of humanity identical with that of th*^ 
refined and gifted ; that the spectacle of men of stal- 
wart stature being obliged to saunter about, and often 
failing to procure the means of sufficing the wants of 
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their families, was an evidence of the stupefied state of 
society on this subject. 

The industrious female, who contmued to sew stead- 
ily until she had sewed enough to remove the hue of 
health from her countenance, could not even then be 
free from the scathing influences of want. 

A soporific satire of a would-be satirist presented 
nothing significative of good judgment or sense. It 
was sillily contrived, and would easily satiate a person 
of refinement. It represented the office of a seneschal 
as a sinecure, and the soiree or sociable over which he 
presided as bemg attended by supple slaves, who as- 
sisted the sinecurist to squander the surplusage of his 
master's larder. 

It was quite a relief to turn to the salutatory oration 
of a young man endowed with spontaneity of thought 
and suavity of manners. He said that health was often 
sacrificed by the imprudent scholar ; that a little learn- 
ing sufficed one with a saturnine temperament; that 
good students were scarce ; that some of those who 
were under the surveillance of professors and tutors* 
contrived by some subtilty or solecism to escape cen- 
sure. That the shibboleth of party was of but httle 
force with the Southron or the Northener. 

A small vocabulary, consisting chiefly of musical 
terms, gave the spelled pronunciation of every word 
except the following, viz.: soprano, staff, sentient, 
siren, sonata, sopranist, suasion, surmise, souvenir, spe- 
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clous, shaft, sculpture, storied, stereotype, and stac- 
cato. 

A salmagundi or medley had in it an endl^s number 
of subjects. It narrated the adventures of a soi-disant 
traveler, who was known by a singular sobriquet, and 
stated that, while traveling in the suit of an embassa- 
dor, he was much annoyed by the sirocco. The author 
also dilates upon sinecurisms, statics, a superstratum of 
serried rocks on the coast of Norway, a method of 
measuring the superficies of spheroid figures, the phi- 
losophy of Ihc learned Stagirite, a theory of the in- 
fluence of southerly winds on vessels going southward, 
and also givmg a brief enumeration of the qualities of 
sumac. 

In a work published by a careless printer, the fol- 
lowing words were improperly spelled, viz. : sabot, 
sans, satyr, scathed, seine, senile, seniority, sierra, sil- 
houette, simultaneous, simultaneously, sine qua non, 
sine die, slanting, slough (a mud-hole), sloven, soap- 
suds, socage, spaniel, sparse, specie, stanch 

Also stanchion, statue, stevedore, stirrup, stiver, 
strategic, istriped, suffragan, suicidally, synonym, syn^ 
onymous, and Swedenbor-ia'> 
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TAB'LEAU, (tab'lo,) n, Fr, A Btriking and graphic repreaentation— a pi^ 

turo. 
TAfiXEAUX VrvANTS, (tablO-vS'Tang,) J^V. Living pictures— a rep- 

reaentation of some scene by a group of persons. 
TA'BLE D'HOTE, (ta bl-dOt,) J^V. A common table for guests at a French 

hotel. 
TACTILE, (tak'til,) a. SoacepUble of touch— that may be felt ; as, tactUs 

qualities. 
TA'EN, (t&ne.) The poetical contraction of taken. 
TAM-BOUR-INE', (tam-boor«en',) n. A small shallow drum with only cub 

skin, played on with the hand. 
TAP'ES-TRY, n. Woven hangings of wool and silk. 
TAP-I-0'€A, (tap-o-5'kah,) n. The popular name of the fecula obtained 

fh)m the casaada plant. 
TAR'IFF, n. A list of duties to be paid on goods imported or exported. 
TAR-PAU'LIN, (tar-paw'lin,) n. A name given to hats covered with 

painted or tarred doth— a piece of canvas covered with tar. 
TASK, n. Biuiness imposed by another— burdensome employment. 
TAS'SEL, n. A pendent ornament attached to curtains, and ending in I00S9 

threads. 
TAUNT, (tant,) n. Bitter or sarcastic reproach— upbraidmg words. 
Tfi D£'UM, n. L. A hymn to be sung in churches or on occasions of Joy. 
T£'DI-OUS, (te'de-ua,) a. Wearisome— tiresome from continuance— slow. 
T£'DI-UM, (t6'de-um0 n. Wearisomeneas— irksomeness. 
T£L-E6'RA-PHY, n. The art of commimicatmg intelligence by a telegraph. 
TEN'DER-LOIN, n. A tender part of flesh in the hind quarter of beef. 



FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.— M£TE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— 
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TEN'ET, n. Any principle, doctrine, or dogma which a peraon maintaim 

aitrue. 
TEN'lIRE, (ten'yur,) n. Holding— the particular manner of holding real 



TEFID, 0. Lukewarm— moderately warm. 

TER'61-VER-SATE, (ler'je-vepflate,) «. i. To practice eraslon— to shift. 

T£RP-SI€U-0-R£'AN, (terp4k-o-r6'anO a. Relating to Terpsichore, the 

muse who presided orer dancing. 
TERRA IN COG'NI-TA, n. L. An unknown region. 
TSTE, (tate,) n. [fV.head.] A kind of cap of /Use hair. 
TSTE'-A-TSTE', (Ulte'-ft4ite',) n. Fr. Head to head— private conYBraaP 

tion. 
TEXT'ILE, (tekst'll.) a. Woven or capable of being woven. 
THER-A-PECTICS, n. That part of medicine which respects the discoveiy 

and application of remedies for diseases. 
. THR^LL'DOM, (thrawrdum,) n. Bondage— slavery— a state of servitude. 
THREE-PENCE, (thrip'-ense,) n. A silver coin of three times the value 

of a penny. 
THW4.RT, (thwort,) v. t. To crosa— to contravene— to frustrate or defeat 
TI-A'RA, (ty-I'rah,) n. A kind of turban— the pope's triple crown. 
TIC DOU-LOU-REUX', n. Pr. A painful alfection of a nerve, usually in 

the head. 
TTGRINE, (trgrin,) a. Like a tiger. 
TINCTIIRE, (tinkt'yurO n. An eztract-a spirituous solutioQ— a tinge or 

shade of color. 
TIN'Y, a. Very small— puny— litUe. 

T0>KA Y\ n. A kind of wine, made of white grapes at Tokay, in Hungary. 
TOLL -BOOTH, (tSle'-booth,) n. A place where gooda are weighed to as- 
certain the duties or toll— a prison. 
TO-MATO or TO-MA'TO, ». A plant and its fruit, the Lycopenicas« 

Esculentum. 
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T0P-OGRAPH'I€, ) «. PertaiDlng to topograpby—descripCiTe of a 

T0P.O-GRAPH'I€-AL,J place. 

TORriLE, (torf ig «. Twlated-coiled— wreathed. In botany, ooUed Uk» 

aropo. 
TOVnoUS, (tor^aboa,) a. Iqfwioaa. In law, Implying injury ft>r wbicb 

the hiw girea damagea. 
TORTOISE, (toi<tJaO a. An animal of the order Teatodlnata, covered with 

aahelL 
TORT-Q-^SB', (tort-yu-Oee',) «. Twiated— wreathed— winding. 
TORTII-OUB, (toifyo-oaO a. Wreathed— twiated— winding ; aa, a toito- 

oua train. 
TORTURE, (torf ynr,) a. Anguiah of body or mind— extreme pahL 
TOTO CaETLO, (to'tO'fleeloO L. By the whole hemiapheie-aa oppoetto 

aa posaible. 
TOU-P&E', i (tooiA',) a. An artUBdal lock of halr-a IttUe toft-a aman 
TOU-PSr,^ wig. 
TOUCH'ING-LY, (tuch'ing-leO adv. Feelingly— In a manner to movo the 

paasiona. 
TOUR, (toor,) a. A going round— a Journey in a circuit; aa, the tour of 

Europe. 
TOUR'IST, (toor'iat,) a. One who makea a tour, or peiforme a Journey. 
TOURN'A-MENT, (tum'arment,) a. A mock Oght, in which quite a nuBft- 

ber of combatanta are engaged. 
TOURNl-QUErr, (turn'e-ket,) n. A aui^cal inatrument uaed to dieck 

hemorrhagea. 
TOUR-NtJRE', n. JJy. Turn— contour. 

TO'VVARD, (tS'ard,) prqf. In the direction to— with reapect to— nearly. 
TRA'€HE-A, (trt'ke4L0 n. In anatomy, the windpipe. . 
TRACTILE, (trakt'il,) a. Ductile— capable of being drawn out hi length. 
TRADE-WIND, n. A name given to wmda in the torrid zone, which blow 

from the aame quarter nearly the whole year. Their general direction on 

mxssas ., , ■ , ■ , ■'■■. ■ ■■■ S SSS9 

TOBTE, ByLL, IINIT£.-AN"6ER, vrciOUS.— € aaK;6aBJ;SaaZ 
CHaaSH;THaatoTniS. 
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the north side of the equator is flfom N. E. to S. W. On the louth Bide» 

from S. E. to N. W. 
TRA-DfTION, (tra-dish'on,) n. The delivery of opinuma or pracUces from 

father to son. 
TRA-6£'DI-AN, (tra-je'de-on,) n. An actor of tragedy— a writer of tragedy. 
TRANCE, (trans,) n. An ecstasy. In medidne, catalepqr. 
TRAN'QUIL, (trank'wil,) a. Calm— undisturbed— quiet-Hiot agitated. 
TRAN'QUIL-I2:-ED, (trank'wil-lzdOlP* Composed— quieted— cahned. 
TRANS-ALTINE, (tran»«l'pinO a. Lybig beyond the Alps in regam to 

Rome, opposed to cisalpine. 
TRAN'SIENT, (tran'shentO a. Not lasting or durable— of short duration^ 

momentary. 
TRANS-PAR'ENT, a. Harii^ the property of transmitting rays of lis^^^ 

pellucid. 
TRANS-PAR'ENT-LY, oiv. So as to be seen through-clearly. 
TRA-P£'ZI-UM, M. A geometrical figure. In anatomy, a bone of the 

carpus. 
TRAVERSE, «. t. To crosa— to surrey— to wander over; as, to travene 

the habitable globe. 
TRAV'ERS-ING, ppr. Passing over— thwarting— denying— crossing. 
TRAV'ES-TI-ED, (trav'es^idO pp- Disguised by dress-turned hito ridicule. 
TR AV'ES-T Y, ». A burlesque translation of a work— a parody. 
TR£A'€LE, (treU,) n. The sirup which drahis from the sugar-reflnei'a 

molds— molasses. 
TllEAS'T^RE, (trezh'urO n. A stock or store of money in reserve— wealth 

accumulated. 
TREAS'l{R-ER, (trezh'm>er,) ». One who has the care of a treasure or 

treasury. 
TREATISE, (treef isO n> A tract— a written composition on a particular 

subject. 
TREB'LE, (tribi,) n. The highest of the four principal parts in music. 
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TBEB'LY, (trible,) adv. In a threefold number or quantity; aa, a good 

action trebly rewarded. 
TBEP-I-DA'TION, n. An invjiuntary trembling— hurry— conAised haste. 
TRIB'IINE, (trib'yune,) n. In ancient Rome, a magistrate— in France, an 

elevated place in the chamber of deputies, fh>m which apeecheaare made. 
TRIB'I^TE, (trib'yute,) n. Money paid by one prince or nation to another 

— a personal ccmtribution. 
7RrO, n. Three united. In muaic, a composition in three parts ; (fk«- 

quently pronounced tti'o.) 
TRIPO-LI, (trip'o-le,) n. An earthy substance* used in polishing stooss and 

metals. 
ni-SECT, «. t. To divide or cut into three equal parts. 
TUTON, n. In mythology, a fiibled sea demi-god— a genus of Batradilaa 

reptiles. 
TRI'TINE, (tri'yune,) a. Three in one. 
TBOM'BOiNE, n. It, A deep-toned instrument of the trumpet kind, oonalalp 

ing of three tubes. 
TBO'PHI-£D, (tr5'fld0 a. Adorned with trophies. 
TRO'PH Y, (tro'feO n, A memorial of conquest— something that is evidenoo 

cf victory. 
TROU'BA-DOUR, (troo'ba-door,) n. One of a school of poets who flom^ 

ished from the eleventh to the bitter end of the thirteenth century. 
TROUB'LOUS, (trublus,) a. Agitated— tumultuous. 
TROUGH, (traw^) a. A vessel hollow longitudinally— trough of the sea, 

the space between two high waves. 
TRUN'CHEON, (trun'shun,) n. A baton, or military staff of command— a dub. 
TRUN'DLE-BED, n. A bed that is moved on little wheels ; called also a 

truckle-bed. 
TUR-MOIL', n. Tumult— disturbance— trouble— molestation by tumult. 
TYM'PAN-UM, n. The drum of the ear. In mechanics, a wheel placed 

round an axis. 

^sssss^^=^^ss ■■ ■ ' ■■■i- ,, , . . -I 

TCKE, ByiJi, IJNITE.- AN^GER, VrCIOUS.— € asK;6asJ;SasZi 
CH8sBH;THaainTHIS. 
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THE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

The painful sensations one usually receives on visit- 
ing a lunatic asylum, are often partially dissipated by 
the grotesque appearance and desultory remarks of the 
unfortunate beings there assembled. A person who 
was deeply interested in improving the condition of the 
insane, gave a few details of a visit which he made to 
one of these establishments. 

An mdividual who had written a work on thera- 
peutics, and who had occasionally a transient gleam of 
reason, was sitting in a tranquil state of mind, pre- 
paring, as he stated, a tincture for the trachea and 
tympanum. It is reported that he was seized with 
a trepidation while adjusting a tourniquet, so that a 
surgeon could examine the t&pezium, which had been 
displaced. 

The tedious nature of the operation threw him into a 
kind of trance. He was found the next morning trav- 
ersing the fields, and his friends were obliged to per- 
form the sad task of taking him to the asylum. 

One who had been the treasurer of a company, wore 
on his head a tarpaulin, calling it a tiara. He had 
Uiree-pence in his hand, and considered it a vast sum 
or treasure, which would enable him to traverse the 
universe, thwart the purposes of tyrants, and dehver 
the people from the tedium and thralldom of servitude. 
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Another, who said he was a troubadour, had what 
he called a tambourine and trombone. He wore on 
his head a textile fabric, which he called a trophy, de- 
manded tribute of those who came toward him, and 
said they would have a grand tableau behind the tapes- 
try, when every body was tranquilized. 

One who represented himself as a physician, had a 
composition which would relieve the torture of tic 
douloureux. It was made of the triturated shell of the 
tortoise, transparent treacle, juice of the tomato, tepid 
water, tokay, tapioca, and pulverized tripoli. A tender- 
lorn was to be eaten immediately after taking it, and if 
the victim was a member of Congress, he must vote 
against the tarifif, in order to escape the taunts of the 
democrats. 

One person, apparently about forty yeirs old, had 
been a great tourist. He had heard Te Deura sung at 
St. Peter's Church, in Rome ; made a tour through the 
eastern part of Europe ; dined at the table d'hote of a 
French hotel in Constantinople ; witnessed the tourna- 
ment ; been driven by the trade- winds, in a tiny vessel, 
through the turmoil of the troublous waves ; was 
sometimes in the trough of the sea, then on billows 
mountain high. 

The last unfortunate being we shall describe was a 
tragedian. He had a large tassel hanging from his 
head, a truncheon was in his hand, and while standing 
on something like a trundle-bed, was making a flammg 
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soliloquy, sometimes speaking quite touchingly, and 
then suddenly assuming a tigrine aspect. The follow- 
ing is a specimen : 

Tliat I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, is 
most true. — Off! to the toll-booth with the topograph- 
ical engmeer ! — ^Why trisect the triton who comes tro- 
phied from the wars ? — Gently, the travesty was traves- 
tied !" 'twas trebly done ! — ^Where is the tortious tribune, 
whose tactile touch no trio could appease ? — ^Ah 1 down 
with telegraphy ! — 'Twas by no fault of ours, no tenet* 
the feeble tenure of his hfe was held. — Tradition does 
not tergiversate. — ^The tortile tortuous terpsichorean 
has gone to terra incognita. — ^Transalpine friends will 
meet. — But who sings treble here ? 



Fob ARTICtJLATION AND SPELLING. 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The lines, too, labor, and the words move slow. 



"When a twister, a twisting, would twist him a twist, 
For twisting his twist, three twists he will twist ; 
But if one of the twists of the twist doth untwist, 
The twist that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist. 
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IT. 

Q-BIQUI-TY, (yu-bik'we-te,) n. Existence in all places, or ereiy whero, 

at the same time— omnipresence. 
t^-KASE', n. In Russia, a proclamation or order published, having the 

force of law. 
UL-TI-MATUM, n. In diplomacy, final propositions, the most ftTorable 

terms a negotiator can offer— any final proposition. 
ULTRA, a. Beyond— extreme ; as, ultra principles— one who advocstei 

extreme measures. 
UL-TRA-MONTANE, a. Ultramontane doctrines, when spoken of north 

of the Alps, denote the extreme yiews as to the Pope's supremacy. 
UL-TRA-MONTA-NIST, n. One who holds to ultramontanism. 
UM-BRA'6E0US, (um-br&'JusO «. Shading^forming a shade; as, umbrsp 

geous trees. 
UN-AL'IEN-A-BLE, (un-U'yen-a-bl,) a. Not aUenable— that may not be 

transferred. 
T^-NA-NIM'I-TY, (yu-na-nim'e-te,) n. Agreement of a number of persom 

in opinion. 
IJ-NAN'I-MOUS, (yu-nan'e-mus,) «. Agreeing in' opinion— being of one 

mind. 
UN-AN'SWER-A-BLE, (un-an'seMi-bU) a* Not capable of refutation ; as^ 

an unanswerable argument. 
UNiAP-PRE'CIA-BLE, (un-ap-pre'sha-bl,) a. Not appreciable. 
UN-AP-PRE'CLS.-T£D, (un-ap-pre'sh&-ted,) a. Not properly estimated or 

valued. 
UN-ASK'ED, (un-&8lLt'0 a. Unsolicited— not aslced; as, to bestow flstvon 

unaslLcd. 
UN-AS-SO'CIA-TED, (un-a»eO'sh&-ted,) a. Not asjociated- not united. 
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tJ'NA VO'CE, Z». With one Yolce— unanimously. 

CJM-CHAB-TTS'ED, (uH^as-tlzd'O «• Not chastiaed— Lot corrected— not 

punished. 
UN-€LEAN'LI-NESS, (on-klenle^ieas,) n, Fnthineaa— want of dauf 

lineaa. 
IJN-€LEANXY, (un-klen1y0 «• Foul— filthy— indecent— obfloene. 
UN-€OME'LY, (un-Icnm1eO a. Not comely— wanting grace; aa, an vn- 

coroely person. 
UN-€OM'PLAI-SANT, (un-kom'plarzantO «• Not oomplaiaantr-not eorni* 

eous. 
UN-€OM'PLAI-SANT-LY, (un-kom'pla-zani-lyO adv. Disoourteoaal|^mi> 

civilly. 
UN-4;0N'JU-OAL, (un-kon'Ju-gal,) a. Not befitting a wife or husband. 
UN-CON-SCI-ENTIOUS, (un-koiMhe«n'shU8,) a. Not oonadentioua-nal 

regulated by conscience. 
UN-COURT&OUS, (un-kurt'&^is,) a. Unpolite— undyil— not complalaant ' 
UN€T T^-OUS, (unkt'yu-us,) a. Fat— greasy— having a resemblance to oiL 
UN-DAmrTED, a. Not daunted— not depressed by fear 
UN-DER-N£ATir,jn-g». Beneath— under. 
UN-DE-SXGN'ED, (un-de-SlndS) a. Not designed— not intended. 
UN-DE-SIGN'ED-LY, (un-de^ne'ed-le,) adv. Without design or Intention. 
C7N-DE-SIGN'IN6, (unnle^Sne'ing,) a. Upright— sinowe—haTli^ no frand- 

ulent purpose. 
UN-EX-AM'PLED, (un-eg»«m'pldO a. Unprecedented*— having no ezampla 

or similar case. 
UK'GUENT, (un'gwent) n. A soil composition, uae^ u a topical remedy 

for sores, &c.— an ointment 
UN-IIOUS'£D, (un-houzd',) pp. Driven fh>m a houar-^intnting a houa^* 

homeless. 
UN-IN-rTIA-TED, (utt-in-ish'i-ted,) a. Not initiated. 
UN-INTER-EST-ED, a. Not interested— having nothing tk • 
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UN-INTER-EST-ING, a. Not capable of exciting an intereat, or of engBgii^ 

the mind. 

U-NIQUE", (yurneek'O a- Uneqnaled—aole— single in its kind or ezcellenoew 

D-NI VO-€ AL, 0. Having only one meanii^ ; oppoeed to equivocal. 

UN-LIQ'UI-DA-TED, (im-lik'we-d&4ed,) a. Not liquidated— not settled. 

UN-MASK'£D, (un-milskfO pp. Stripped of a mask— exposed to view. 

UN-RTVAL-ED, a. Having no rival or competitor— peerless— nnequaled. 

UN-STANCH'ED, ' (un-etilncbt',) a. Not stanched- not stopped ; as blood. 

UN-SUR-PA8S'£D, (on-sur-p&sf ,) a. Not surpassed— not exceeded. 

UN-VI"TIA-TED, ) 

> (nn-vish'ft-ted,) a. Not vitiated— not ooirnpted. 
UN-VI"CIA-TED, J 

t^'RA-NUS) (yu'rarnus,) n. One of tbe primary planets. It hAs also been 

called Herschel, and Georgium Sidos. 

Tf'SAiiE, (yu'zaje,) n. Treatment— long-continued use— ^ustomr-praetloe. 



THE LOUVRE IN PARIS. 

No one who goes to Paris should fail of visiting the 
Louvre. Here are unique and unrivaled paintings, un- 
surpassed by no others throughout the world. Thej 
are not only unexampled in regard to their finish and 
execution, but they have received the unanimous appro- 
bation of the amateurs of Christendom. 

Though unasked, we will nevertheless assist the unin- 
itiated visitor, if he will not consider it uncourteous and 
uncomplaisant on our part, in his stroll of observation 
through this imappreciable gallery. 

On the left, as you enter, is the portrait of Napolean^ 
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who seems to possess a kind of ubiqmty in the French 
mind. The unanimity of opinion throughout France in 
reference to this man is truly astonishing. Though he 
trampled upon the unalienable rights of the xmhoused 
Frenchman ; though he was unconscientious and uncon- 
jugal in his domestic relations ; though unstanched blood 
satitrated the soil of Europe ; yet we find the prestige of 
greatness still clings to his name. No person of unvitia- 
ted taste will gaze long on the Imeaments of one who is 
now in some measure unmasked before the world. 

Underneath the portrait of the ultramontanist was 
placed, probably undesignedly, that of John Knox. 
The next piece, though uncomely and uncleanly in ap- 
pearance, is not uninteresting as a work of art. The 
painter of the last-mentioned piece was an imdesigning 
individual, and was imassociated with any one in busi- 
ness, owing to the large number of unliquidated claims 
against him. 

If the visitor is uninterested so far, let him take a 
glance at the statue of the person who was favorable to 
ultramontane doctrines, and who sent the ultimatum 
of the government to the Emperor of Russia, after he 
had published his ukase — a document which remained 
unappreciated by the nations of Europe. 

Umbrageous trees surround the undaimted and un- 
• chastised man, who cljumed to have discovered the planet 
Uranus. And the usage he has met with in consequence 
of his audacity will be a salutary example to other*. 
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V. 

VAC'CINE, (tak'sin,) a. Pertaining to cows— derived from cows; aa, the 

▼accine diaeaae, or oowpox. 
VAL'ET, (yal'et or val'lft,) n. A aervant who attenda on a gentleman^ 

person. 
VAL'ET DE CHAm'BRE) (val1& de ah&m'br,) Pr* A body-een-ant or per* 

Bonal attendant 
VA-LISE', (va-leee',) n. A small leather sack or case, Ibr containing the 

dothea of a traveler. 
VAL'X^-ED, (val'yude,) pp» or a. Estimated at a certain rate— esteemed. 
VAN'QXXISH, (vank'wish,) «. t. To oonquei^to subdue in battle, aa aa 

enemy— to refute in argument 
VAN'QUISH-ED, (vank'wiaht,) /ip. or c Subdaed-^efeated— overcame ia 

batUe. 
VANT, o. t. To boast (Thifl is the more correct orthography. See FaunL} 
VA'RI-ED, (va*rid,) pp, or a. Partially changed— altered. 
YA'RI-E-GATE, o. t. To divendfy in external appearance— to mark with 

di£ferent colors. 
VA'RI*E^A-TED, pp. or a. Diversified in colors or appearance. 
VAUI-OLOID, n. A name given to a particular variety of the small-pox. 
VAST, a. Being of great extent— spacioua— large ; aa, the vast ocean, a vast 

abyss. 
VAST'LT, adv. To a great extent or degree ; as, men diflbr vastly in their 

opinions. 
VAUDE* VILLE, (v&de'vil,) n. t^r. A play btermingled with light or comie 

SongA. 
VAUNT, v,u To boast— to talk wl^ vain ostentaHon. [This ought to bti 

written t^anU} 
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VAUSTlSG.ppr. Vainly boaBtiDG^osteotatioualy setting forth wbal oM 

is or has. 
V£'HI-€L£, (re'lie-klO n. That in which any thing may be carried— • 

carriage. 
VE-LO'CE, (va"16'chl0 It, In music, quJcIc 
VE-LOCI-PEDE. (ve-los'e-pede,) n. A small carriage for one person, pr9> 

pelted by strilting the toes against the earth. 
VE-LOCI-TY, (ve-loe'e-teO «. Oelerity-swiAneas— rapidity. 
VEN-DtE", ». Auction— a public sale uf any thing to the highest bidder* 
VEN'ER-T) ». (from Venus.) Sexual intercourse. 
VEN'I-SON, (ren'e-zn of ven'zn,) «. The fledi of the deer. 
VENTURE, (vent'yurf) n. A hazard<^an undertaking of chance or daogtf 

—contingent. 
VENTtJRE-SOME, ^yenfyur^nm,) a. Bold—intrepid— daring; as, a Ten* 

turesome man. 
VE-RACI-TY, (ve*ra8'eHef) ». Habitual obscnranoe of truth ; as, a msa ol 

yeracity. 
VER-BATIM, adv, L, Word for word— in the same words* 
VER'DI-GRIS, (Tur'de-grees,) n, Disaoetate uf copper ; in an Isipurs ilitii 

used as a pigment. 
VERiyx^RE, (verd'yitfO n. Green— freshness of Yegetation } as, the Terdurt 

of spring. 
VERd'ER, (yeij'er,) n. He that carries the mace before the bishop— a pen^ 

opener. 
VERS'A-TILE, (yers'a^tilf) a. That may be tamed round— fdiangeabl^^ 

nnsleady. 
VER'SUSi L. Against ; as, John Doe yersus Richard Roe. 
VESTXIRE, (vest'yur,) «. A garment^-dreas— garments in general— yestmeoL 
VET-TU*RA, n. An Italian four-wheeled carriage. 
VET-TU-RrNO, 11. In Italy, one who carries traydcrs flrom one plaoe to 

another in a yettura. 

FATE, FAR, r^LL, WHAT.— M£TE, PRfY.-FINE, MAB:!:d(£, BOUV- 
VOTE, DOVE, M0Vfi,W9:^, fiQ^lL. 
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VI' A, n, L, A way ; via New Hayen, by the way of New Haven. 
VT BRA-TILE, (yil)ra-til,) a. Adapted to or naed in Tibratory motion. 
VICE'ROT, n. The governor of a kingdom or country, who rules wiUi to* 

gal authority. 
VTDE^Zm See. 

VrCE VER'SA) L, The terms or the case being reversed. 
VICIN-A6E, (vis'in-iye,) n. Neighborhood— the place adjoining or near. 
VI-CIN'I-TY, (ve-sin'e-te,) ». NeamesB in place— neighborhood. 
VI-CIS'SI-TUDE) (ve-sii^se-tude,) n. Regulor change or succession of ono 

thing to another. 
VI-DEL'I'CET) ado. To wit— namely. An abbreviation for this word ia viu 
VI ET AR'MIS) L, In law, with force and arms ; words expressive of a 

trespass. 
VIG-NETTE' (vin-yetS) n, A name given to small engraved embellish- 
ments, with which books and bank-notes are ornamented. 
VDTDI-eA-TORY, a. Punitory— inflicting punishment— tending to vto- 

dicate. 
VTNOUB, 0. Having the qualities of wine— pertaining to wine ; as, a vinoui 

flavor. 
VI-OLON-CEL'LO, (ve^lon-cheTlo or ve-o-loiHsello,) m. ilB. A stringed 

instrument of music. 
YI-OLO'NE, (ve-o-lO'ne,) n. A large base violin, whose strings lie an octavs 

below the violoncello. 
VTRILE, (vf ril,) a. Pertaining to man— not puerile or ibminine ; as, vlilto 

vigor. 
VIRTUE, (vurt'yu,) «. Strength- moral goodness—excellence. 
VTR-TU-0'SO, ». It, A man skilled in the fine arts, particularly in music 
VI'RUS, n. Contagious matter of an ulcer, pustule, &&— poison. 
VIS ARD, (Tiz'ard,) n. A mask. 

VIS'-A-VIS', (viz'a-v6',) n, {Fr, opposite, ftce to face.] A carriage. 
VIS'CID, (vis'sid,) a. Glutinous— sticky— not readily separating— tenadooa. 

fcju-,— s^BZBBg a ■ I .ill. ■, aj fa ■ ■ t 1 ■ ■ . ., i .J 

TONE, BULL, ^NITE.— AN^GER, VraOUa-€ as K; 6 as J; 9 as Z'« 
CH as SH ; Tn as in THIS. 



i 
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yl-SS'« Fr, Literally, seen— an indorsement made by ttie police offlccrs in 

\ttn^ towns of France on the back of a passport. 
VIS'OR, (viz'or,) n. A perforated part of a helmet— a mask used to diaflg- 

ure and disguise. 
Vr'TlATE, (vish'ate,) v. t. To iiyuro the qualities of a thing— to render 

defective. 
VI'TIA-TED, (Yish'a-ted,) pp. or «. Depraved— rendered impure and de* 

fecUve. 
Vl'TIA-TING, (vish'a-ting)) ppr. Depraving— rendering of no validity-? 

corrupting. 
VI"TI-A'TION, (vish-e-a'shun,) n. The act of vitiating— corruption— depr* 

vation. 
Vir RI-OL, n. A soluble sulphate of either of the metals. 
VI-TU-PER-A'TION, n. Blame— censure. 
VI-VA'CE, (ve-va'che,) In music, brisk and lively. 
VrVAT RES-PUB'LI-€A, (rBz-puble-kaO L, Long live the republic. 
VTV A VO'CE, Z». By word of mouth ; as, to vote viva voce. 
VIVE, (veev'O Fr, Long live— success to. Vive le roi, long live the king. 
VIZIER, (viz'yer,) n. A councilor of state in the Turkish empire. 
VO-LEB', (vo-l&S) n. \Pr, a flying.] A rapid flight of notes in music 
VOL'TI, (vol'te,) It, In music, turn over. 
VOL'TI-GEUR, (vol'te-zhur,) n. A light-horseman or dragoon. 
VOLTTI SC'BI-TO, (vol'te s&'be-to,) lu Turn over quickly. 
VOL'l^ME, (vol'yum,) n. Primarily, a roIL In music, the compan of a 

voice ih>m grave to acute— a book. 
VO •Z-iUP'T^-A-RY, (vo-lupt'yu-flrty,) n. A man addicted to luxury and 

sensual pleasures. 
VO-LUPTTJ-OUS, (vo-lupt'yu-ous,) a. Given to the enjoyments of luxury 

and pleasure. 
VO-MITO, (vo-m6'to,) n. Sp, The yellow-fever in its worst form, when it If 

usually attended with the black vomit. 



FATE, FAR, F4.IJ^ WHi^T.- AtETE, PREY.-PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— 
NOTE, DOVE, MQVE, WQLP, BQQK. 
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VO-RACI-TY, (vo-ras'e-te,) n. Voraciousness— greedineafl of appetite. 
VOY"A-GEUR', (vwa'ya-zhurO n. J^. A travele^-the Canadian name of 

a class of men employed by tlie fur companies in 'jwisportlng goods. 
VUL'PINE, (vurpin,) a. Pertaining to the fox— crafty— cunning— artf.iL 
VUL'TT^RE, (vult'yur,) n. An acdpitrine bird of the genus Vultur. 



THE LOUVRE, CONTINUED. 

The virtuoso, with his valet or valet de chambre car- 
Tymg a valise, a violoncello, and a visard or visor, ap- 
pears as though he had been afflicted with the varioloid. 
He was probably too venturesome, and neglected to 
procure vaccine matter, which possesses much \irtue, 
and is valued as a preventive of the above disease. 

Vast and varied were- the attainments of the noble 
viceroy, whose veracity was imquestioned, and who re- 
pelled the vituperation of a vitiated voluptuary, who 
considered himself vastly superior to the rest of man- 
kind. 

He was accustomed to vaunt of his own valor, but hk 
voluptuousness, and other vitiating habits, the lack of 
virile vigor, and his partiality to vinous flavors, all tended 
to give him a variegated complexion, but, of course, 
would not enable him to vanquish his foes. 

In the vicinage or vicinity of the viceroy, the visitor 

will observe the statue of a Turkish vizier : a volume of 

laws is under his arm, and a singular vesture or drapery 
19* 
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is thrown around him. It is said that he used to travel 
with great velocity m a vehicle which resembled a ve- 
locipede, and that his death was caused by the intro- 
duction of a virulent virus into his system. 

In a beautiful landscape, the Italian will readily rec- 
ognize the vdtturino and vettura, and also the green 
verdure of his native country. 

Then follows the gigantic voltigeur, who, after much 
vaunting, was vanquished by his enemy. And also the 
versatile voyageur, who, after many vicissitudes, died 
of the vomito in the city of Mexico. 

"Will the reader pronounce the following words, viz., 
variegate, vaudeville, vendue, veloce, venture, verbatim, 
verdigris, verger, vibratile, vide, videlicet, vignette, vin- 
dicatory, violone, vis-sL-vis, viscid, vise, vitiate, vitiation, 
vitriol, vivace, viva voce, vive, vulpine, and vulture ? 
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W. 

WAFT, o. L To bear through a fluid or buoyant medlumr-to bn^jr— to 

convey 
WAFTED, pp» Conveyed or borne through ah- or water. 
WAFTING* ppr. Borne through a buoyant medium. 
W^L'NUT, (wol'Dut,) n. A tree and Ita flruit, of the genus Juglaoi. 
WiJiS'SAIL, (wo^sil,) n, A kind of liquor formerly used by EogUah good- 

feUows. 
W ATER-CEM'ENT, n. A cement made of a peculiar kind of lime, which 

hardens under water. 
W£lR, (weer,) n. A dam in a riyer— a fence of etakea set in a stream fbr 

taking flah. 
WINiypIPE, n. The passage for the breath to and from the lungs. 
WINDltO W, (win'rO,) n. A row of hay raked together for the purpose ai 

being rolled into cocks or heaps. 
WINTER SOL'STICE, (soi'sUs.) The solstice of the winter, which takes 

place when the sun enters Gaprioom, December Slst 
W1SE'A-€R£, (wTze'a-kerO n. One who makes pretensions to great wis* 

dom— a simpleton— a dunce. 
WITHE, (with,) n. A wiUow twig— a band consisting of a twig, or twlgi 

twisted. 
WOM'EN, (wlm'en,) ». PI, of woman. 
WOUND, (wound or woond^ n. A breach of the skin and flesh of an aol* 

mal— injury— hurt 
WItATH, (r&th,) n. Violent angei^-4ndignation. 
WRESTLE, (reSlO v. i. To qtrlTO— to straggle— to oontend. 



FATE, PAR, F-^LL, WHAT.— M£TE, PRBY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLP, BQQK.-T0NE, BULL, TJNITE.— AIT 
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XANTHINE, (zan'thin,) n. The yellow dyeing matter contained in madder. 

X£'DE€, (zeHbek,) n. A nnall, three-masted Teasel, lued in the Mediterra- 
nennSea. « 

X&RO'T£S, (ze-rS'tez,) n. A dry habit or disposition. 

XIPHl-AS, (zif 'e-aa,) n. The sword-fish-— a comet shaped like a sword-fish. 

Xt-L(>GRAPH'I€, (zi-io-graf'ik,) a. Belonging to xylography, or wood 
engvaving. 

Xt-LOCRA-PHY, (zMog'rfrlb,) ». Wood engrayhig-the act or art of col- 
ting figures in wood. 

Y. 

Y^CIIT, Cyot,) n. A light and elegantly Itunlshed Teasel, nsed either fcff 

parties of pleasure or aa a vessel of state. 
YACHTING, (yot'ing,) n. Sailing on pleasure excursions in a yacht 
Y-€L£P'£D, (e-klept',) pp. Called— named. It is obsolete, except in bo^ 

lesque. 
YEA, (ye or yl,; ttdv» Yes— a word that expresses afllrmation or assent. 
YEAR'LING, (yeei'ling) n. A young beast one year old. 
YESTER-DAY, n. The day last past 
YONK'ER, (ynnk'er,) n. A young fellow. 

z. 

200-L06'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to zodlogy, or the science of animalik 

ZOOL'O-OY, n. That part of natural history which treats of animals 

ZO'OPHTTE, n. A general term, applied to polyps. 

ZOOro-M Y, n. The anatomy of all animals. 

ZYG-O-MATIC, (zig-o-mat'ik,) a. Pertaining to a bone of the head. 

r. ■ - -ff ■ ■ ■ ' I ■ ■ '. ■ ■ i mm ^ , a 

FATE, PAR, TALL, WHAT.— METE, PRE Y.— PINE, MARINE, BISII.* 
NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BWK. 
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YACHTING, 

An English gentleman who was the owner of a beau- 
tiful yacht, took great pleasure in being wafted over the 
blue waves, accompanied by chosen friends possessing 
similar tastes for aquatic amusements. 

About the commencement of the winter solstice, he 
embarked in his favorite vessel, on a voyage to the 
Mediterranean. An individual who belonged to the 
party, and who was no wiseacre, was passionately fond 
of xylography and xylographic designs. 

Another gentleman was quite partial to zootomy, the 
examination of zoophjrtes, zoology, and zoological books. 
As they were wafting on in their course, one of the 
party caught a xiphias or sword-fish, and after making 
a wound in its side, took out its windpipe for the pur- 
pose of making some experiments. 

The winds blew as though they were in great 
wrath, and seemed to wrestle with the billows over 
which their vessel continued to waft. On their re- 
turn from the Mediterranean, while a party in the 
cabin were enjoying their walnuts and wassail, they 
passed a xebec, which had withes about the masts that 
appeared to be colored by xanthine or some other 
substance. 

After an absence of about three months' duration, 
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they anived in their native land, safe from the perils of 
the sea. 

The following words are omitted in the abore exer- 
cise, viz., water-cement, weir, windrow, women, xerotcs, 
ycleped, yea, yearling, yesterday, yonker, and zygo- 
>Bkatic. 



Uses of Ibon. 



Iron vessels cross the ocean, 
Iron engines give them motion ; 
Iron needles northward veering. 
Iron tillers vessels steering; 
Iron pipe our gas delivers, 
Iron bridges span our rivers ; 
Iron pens are used for writing, 
Iron ink our thoughts inditing; 
Iron stoves for cooking victuals, 
Iron ovens, pots, and kettles ; 
Iron horses draw our loads, 
Iron rails c<Mnpose our roads^ 
Iron anchors hold in sands, 
Iron bolts, and rods, and bands; 
Iron houses, iron walls. 
Iron cannon, iron balls ; 
Iron axes, knives, and chains, 
Iron augurs, saws, and planes; 
Iron lightning-rods on spires, 
Iron telegraphic wires ; 
Iron hammers, nails, and sere 
Iron every thing we use. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The pages which follow may be made the bases 
of many interesting and instructive lessons. The 
" suggestive questions " which follow each of the 
subjects, will give some idea of the manner in 
which they may be treated In all cases, the more 
prominent and difficult words should constitute 
exercises in spelling. 

¥ABIN£ JOURNAL. 

PORT OF NEW TOEK, NOVEMBER 30. 



Sliips— Rnftia Choate, Bich., Havre, Hallet & Carman; Lydia, 
Nichols, Gibraltar for orders, H. Benner ; Senator, Walsh, Liver- 
pool, Trask <ft Dearborn ; J. H. Byerson, Latham, London, J. & 
N. Smith & Co. 

Barks — Harriet Cann, (Br.,) Chipman, Gloncester, Edmiston 
Bros.; North America, (Bremen,) Friedrichs, Bremen, Henry 
Koop; Teresa, Foster, St. Thomas, &c., Maitland, Phelps & Co. 

Bri^^s — Santuree, j(Span. J Lopez, St. Jago de C*iba^ J. W. & L. 
Esconaza; Jordaxi^ (Br.,) Hobson, Londonderry, Craig & NicoL 

Schooners — J. Lawrence, Botsford, Port Louis, Wakeman, 
Dimon & Co. ; Lady Mulffrave, (Br.,) Hartiffan, Port-au-Prinoe, 
A. Sraithcrs <& Co. ; H. Putnam, (Br.,) Boboins, Barbadoes, I>. 
Starr ; Youth, Wyman, Cardenas, T. Middleton. 

Steamer— Beverly, Pierce, Philadelphia. 



Steamship Ocean Queen, (U. S. transport,) Seabury, Port Boyal 
Nov. 27, at 1.80 p. m., to C. Vanderbilt. Has five hospital nurses 
on board. 

Ship D. li, Choate, (of Boston,) Currier, Dublin, Oct. 8, in bal- 
last^ to D. L. Choate. Was up to George's Banks, Nov. 8 ; ex- 
perienced heavy N. W. gales most of the time since. Nov. 17, lat. 
8>i 44, Ion. 67 51, spoke brig W:n. Larabce, from Portland, for 
Havana, 4 days out. 
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Bark Lynffoer, (Nor.,) Hendricksen, Bristol, 40 days, in-ballart 
to order. Nov. 22, lat. 40 53, Ion. 66 58, saw a fore-and-aft schr. 
painted black ; all spars and rigging standing ; and mainsail set, 
which was blown into ribbons ; saw no one on board. 

Ship Canvass Back, Clarke, Canton, July 20, Angicr, Ang. 26. 
ti;aj», &o., to Wilmerdmg «fe Co. Oct. 26, lat. 2 S5, S., Ion. 52 15, 
spoke ship Thos. Harward (of Bath,) from London for Kio Janeiro ; 
Nov. 18 fat. 27 43, Ion. 71 ; spoke bark Kate Lincoln, from Matan- 
zas for Turk's Island; 21st, lat. 34 50, Ion. 73, spoke brig G. Ar- 
uan. fr<m Boston for Cardenas, and bark Lapwing (of Baltimore,) 
Kcily, 35 days from Rio Janeiro for Baltimore ; 26th, lat. 35 01 , Ion. 
73, near the Guli' Stream, exchanged signals with ship Flora 
McDonald. 

Ship Roger A. Heim, Stewart, Liverpool, Oct. 30, mdse. to J. <& 
N. Smith & Co. Experienced heavy weather; was 14 days W. of 
the Banks. Nov. 16. 1st, lat. 44, Ion. 40. fell in with the briff Lucy 
(Fr.. of Bordeaux,) irom Sierra Leone for Marseilles, with loss of 
rudder, boats and bulwarks, and four feet of water in the hold 
took oil the captain^ mate, and six men ; there being a heavy sea 
on, they saved nothing but what they stood in. 

Brig North Point, Smith, Bio Janeiro, Oct. 9, in ballast to S. A 
C. S. Johnson. Oct. 26, in a tornado, lost foretopsail and mainsail, 
blowing all the rest of the sail sets to pieces, and sustained other 
damage ; 27th, bore away for St. Thomas to procure sails and run- 
ning rigging, ont could not reach there on account of the westerly 
winds prevailing ; Nov. 13, lat. 28 16, Ion. 62 34, blew to pieces the 
remaining topsail; 16tli, lat. 83 21^ Ion. 61, lost mainsail from the 
second reef to the gaff; blew two jibs and foretopraast stayatiil to 
pieces ; since passing lat. 28, have had very severe gales and bad 
weather; was driven as far east as George's Shoal • 23d, lat. 34 03, 
Ion. 67, boarded brig J. West, (of Bangor.) Hordison, from 
Machias for Jacmel, 4 days out, who very kindly supplied us with 
canvass, twine, oil, &c. Nov. 25, lat. 88, Ion. 68 44, spoke brig 
Margaret, of Yarmouth, N. S. ; 27th, lat. 40 28, Ion. 68 09, ex- 
changed sigTialS with bark D. Godfrey (of Boston,) Hall, for West 
Coast of Africa. 

Brig St. Agnes, (Br., of Halifax,) Mills, Cardenas 21 days, mo- 
lasses to J. F. Whitney & Co. Experienced heavy weather on the 
jwssage, and on Nov. 16, spmng a leak, and compelled to throw 
overboard deck load and stove a number of hhds. in the hold \n 
order to lighten her. 

Brig Harriet Dobing, (Br., of Hartlepool,) Boreing, Bordeaux, 
60 days, in ballast to order. No date, on Nantucket, boarded the 
wreck of schr. Congress (of Searsport, Me.,) waterlogged, aiid 
uV^andoned. 

Sliip Henry Harbcck, True, Calcutta, Aug. 12, Sand Heads 
IMh. with saltpetre, &c., to Harbeck <fe (Jo. Has been ten days 
on tne coast, with heavy N. E. gales and calms. Oct. 19, lat. 34 
30 S., Ion. 16 27 E., signalized ship Southern Eagle, (of BoRton,) 
from Rangoon for Falmouth, 65 days out ; 4th inst., lat. 27 58, 
Ion. 66 51, spoke Br. brig B. Smith, from Bermur« for Turka 
Islands. 
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Ship Shakspeare, ^Brem,) Fechter, Bremen, 50 days, in ballast, to 
C. Luling. Put in tor repairs. 

Bark Bt, Bemhard, (Brem,) Deitjen, Havre. 81 days, in ballast, 
to C. Luling. Nov. 24, lat. 46, Ion. 20 26, spoke ship Europa, or 
and from Bremen for New York. 

Bark Melody, (3r., of Guernsey.) Laine, Rio Janeiro, 58 davs, 
with coffee, to -4^ymar & Co. 14th inst., otf Hatteras, passed a 
fleet of U. S. gun-boats bound S. 

Bark Fleetwing, (Br., of St. Johns, N. F.,) Tucker, Ceras, B»- 
til ; Nov. 17, with coffee, to Green & Curry. 

VIA (QUARANTINE. 

Siiip Washington Irving, Gorham, Liverpool, 9th ulL 

TBLSORAPUBD. 

Brig Sea Bird, from Philadelphia. 

Signals for 1 bark and 3 briefs. 

The telegraph reports a bark gone to the north shore. 



17th — Steamship Columbia, Havana: ships J. L. Hale, San 
Francisco ; Thornton, Liverpool ; Orpneus, (Brem.,) Antwerp ; 
Br. barks, Charlotte, Falmouth ; Margaret, Gloucester ; Colum- 
bine, and Englishman, Queenstown; Gulilem, London; Golden 
Eagle, Cork ; Prus. bark Heros, do. ; brigs Gezusters, (Swe.,) 
Amsterdam; Lucy Heywood, Cadiz: Albert, (Br.,) Guadaloupe; 
Charles, Gonaives: Spartan, (Br.,) Matanzas; S. Peters, Keme* 
dios ; schrs. Kate Field, Constantinople ; Golden Fleece, Savanna- 
la-Mer; Hound, (Br.,) Bermuda; W. H. Cleare, (Br.,) Nassau, 
N. P. 

Wind at sunset, W. S. W. 

XISCBLLANBOUS. 

Ship Ina Bussell, before reported ashore at Brigantine Beaoh^ 
has been hove off, and lies 10 miles off shore with a fixed light. A 
steam-tug has been sent to tow hei* up to this city. 

Ship Zmgara, Newbegin, left Hong Kong. Sept. 12, for Shang- 
hai, and at noon of the same day had a light breeze from the north- 
ward, with fine weather ; at 3 P. M., got struck by a heavy squall, 
splitting fore and mizeu topgallant sails and main sails ; at 4 P. 
M., increasing gale, double reefed the topsails, furled the lib and 
orossjack, Pedre Banco bearing eiast. six miles ; at 5 P. M., barom- 
eter falling rapidly, and the wind still increasing, with heavy rainy 
sqiialls, when in the act of close reefing the topsails all three top* 
sails and the foresail blew to pieces, also the inner jib ; 6 P. M.. 
bent another main topsail, and hove the ship to under a dose reefed 
main topsail, heading to the S. E. ; at 8 P. M., blowing a tremend- 
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ous heavy gale with a very heavy sea running, barometer 29 62 ; 
at 10 P. M., the wind shifted suddenly to the IS. K, ship laboring 
and straining heavily; at midnight shipped a very heavy sea, 
which carried away starboard quarter boat and shitted the cai^go, 
causing the ship to heave about live streaks of a list to starboard : 
at dayUght Lema in sight, about two miles distant, wore ship ana 
made sail in order to get the ship oit' a lee shore; at 8 A. M.. 
weather more moderate with thick log and rain, wind S. S. E., ana 
finding the ship drilting in shore bore up for Hong Kong, to repair 
damages; lost a great quantity of running rigeing during the 

Sile. The Z., arrived at Uong Kong, Sept. 14, and remained there 
ct. 14. 

Bark Villafranca, Hill, at Boston fh>m Palermo, reports 5th inst., 
lat. 2d 29, Ion. 69, taw the wreck of a schr. with mainmast gone, 
full of water and abandoned ; painted black with y^cUow stripes. 

Brig Angeline Avery, from Boston for Martinique, with box 
shooks, went ashore at 2 A. M ; 4th inst., on Nichoks Shoal Beef, 
about 29 miles W. of Spagua, and bilged. 

Schr. El Dorado, Hopkms, of Provincetown^ from New York for 
Boston, got ashore on Wood End, Cape Cod, m the heavv blow of 
16th inst., but came off next day and probably put into Province- 
town. 

GuEBNSSY, Nov. 30. — American schr. Marshall, Nelson, from 
New York for Havre, with wheat and Hour, is stranded W. of thia 
island, and is under water. 

Holyhead, Nov. 28. — The Hamilton Gray, Young, from Liver- 
pool tor New York, has put in here with sails split. 

WHALEMBN. 

An*, at St. Helena, Sept. 9, bark Washington, Babcock, S. H.— 
took provisions and sld. again ; 10th, Mattapoisett, Gilford, W. P. 
— ^took an 80 bbl. sp. wh. off the port and sld. 

Arr. at Aiyier, Sept. 26, J. H. Duvall, Tribble, of Provincetown, 
on a cruise. 

The first officer (Mr. Fisher,) of bark Stephania. Witherell, re- 
ports her at sea, Aug. 23, lat. 34 55 S., Ion. 155 57 £., with 225 sp. 
375 wh. — 200 since leaving Monganui. 

Spoken— Nov. 14, lat. 17 20 S., Ion. 34 20, bark Mary Thompson, 
(late Woodward,) from Pemambuco, on a cruise. 

BPOKBM, BTO. 

Ship Polynesia, Morse, hence Aug. 30, for San Francisco, Oot. 
ll.lat. 14fi., lon.29. 

tihip Highlander, Sherman, from Calcutta for London, Sept. 29, 
lat. 27 S.,lon. 52E. 

SuooxsTiVB Questions. — Where is St. Helena? What is 
Sperm Oil i Where is Angier? What meant bv '* on a cruise?" 
Point out upon the map about where the Bark Mary Thompson, 
was spoken f 
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Ship Essex, from Rangoon for Falmouth, Oct. 25, lat. 41 49, Ion. 
80 30. 

Ship Seaflower, Taylor, from Greenock, Sept. 7, for Hong K:ng, 
Oct. 18, lat. 6 N., Ion. 24 W. 

VORBtOM PORTS. 

Antwerp, Nov. 28,— Sid. Garnet, Bradford, N. York. 

Alexandria, E,, Nov. 12. — Arr. N. Stetson, Phinney, Cardiflf. 

In port 17th, Waredale, Cominff, for England, Idg'. ; Rolling 
Wave, Collins, and N. Stetson, Phmney, for Falmouth, E., do. ; 
Forest Belle, Percival, and Hannah Secor, Brooks, for Marseilles, 
do. 

Alooa Bat, C. G. H., Sent. 22.— Arr. Art Union, Tibbetts, Bos- 
ton, (and sld. Oct. 1, for Calcutta.) 

Amoy, Sept. 25. — Arr. bark Kale Hastings, Kingman, New- 
chwang. Sld. Sept. 27, the Miletus, McDonald, N. York. 

Bristol, Nov. 2.— Arr. John Henry Carver, Odessa, via. Fal- 
mouth ; St. Helena, Springer, St. John, N. B. 

Sld. from the Pill. 28th, Senator, Harden, Coquimbo. 

Bordeaux, Nov. 23.— Sld. John Howe, Kelton, California : 26th, 
S. W. Pike, Lovell, N. York. 

Barcelona, Nov. 22. — Sld. Conqueror, Boutelle, Gibraltar. 

Batavia, Sept. 28. — Arr. Wild Rover, Crowell, Melbourne. 

In port Oct. 18, bark Philomela, EUms, for Sourabaya, to load 
for Persian Gulf and back for 25,000 florins. 

Banoeok, Sept. 28.— In port ship Herbert, Crocker, for Hong 
Kong. 

Cardiff, Nov. 27. — Arr. Missouri, Calhoun, Gloucester. Sld. 
28th, Clara L. Preble, Maxwell^ St. Paul de Loando ; Jenny Lind, 
Larrabee, Genoa. 

Constantinople, Nov. 18. — Arr. D. B. Sexton, Renter, Venice 
and sld. forfGalatz.) 

Dublin, Nov. 26. — ^Arr. Ocean Wave, Winslow, N. York. 

Falmouth, Nov. 27.— Arr. Cora, Plum, N. York. 

FoocHow, Oct, 12.— In port ships Harriet and Jessie, Deshon, 
or Shanghae. 

AMBRXOAN PORTS. 

Boston, Dec. 17. — ^Br. steamship Europa, Anderson, Liverpool, 
via Qneenstown and Halifax, arr. up at 4 P. M. : ship John L. 
Dimmock, Ilarwood, N. York ; bark Villafrancik Hill, Palermo ; 
brigs Celestina, Fickett, Elizabethport ; Emily, Smith, Rondout: 
schrs. John H. Allen, Ketchum ; J. V. Wellington, Chip man, ana 
George Byron, Lowell, Philadelphia; Francis N«wton, Ludlum ; 
Castilian, Belatty; Lamartine, Grant; Orion, Hunt, and Vandalia, 
Small, Elizabethport; Telegraphed bark Ionic, from Maianzas; 
Bchr. Hanover, from Mira^oane. Signal for a bark. 

18th — Arr. (by tel.,) ship Undaunted, N. York ; barks Surinam, 
Surinam; Wyman, do.; John Gilpin, Loanda; Robt. Pennell, 
hence for Fayal, put back leaking ; brigs Orlando, Port-au-Prince * 
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Bockingham, Mira^oane; Ea^lo, St. Martins; H. G. Bony, Cette; 
Bchrs. Hanovoi *na Fearless, Mirajgoane. 

BooTHBAT, l>oc. 13. — AiT. baTK Harriet, Brown, Belfast for 
Matanzas ; brigs N. Stowers, Stowers, Baneor for Port Royal ; J. 
W, Woodmff/Kobinson, St^ John, N. B.,.lbr Philadelphia, 

Eastpobt. Dec. 4. — Arr. schr. Amy Wooster, Wooster, Philaacl- 
phia, (and eld. for St. John, N. B.) Cld. 9th, ship Tara, Jameson, 
(fiom St. John, N, B.,) LiverpooL 

Ellsworth, Dec. 9. — Arr. schr. Superior, Moore, N. York. 
Cld. 7th, brig Baltic, Hooper, Matanzas. 

Fall Rivkb, Dec. 17.— Arr. schr. Thos. Borden. Wriehtington, 
Philadelphia. Sid. schrs. Bichard Borden, Arnold, ana Cornelia, 
Mackcy, Elizabethport. 

Nbw Bedford, Deo. 18.— Sid. schr. Wm. H. Howe, Harris, 
Philadelphia. Cld. 17th. bark (late ship) Omega (of Sydney, N. 
S. W., late of Fairhavenj Grueber, Melbourne. 

Newport, Dec. 16. — Arr. schrs. Benjamin S. Wriffht, Brown, 
and Leading Breeze, Freeman, Boston for Tangier Sound, Va. ; 
Wm. H. Rowe, Harris, N. Bedford for Philadelphia ; S. Nelson 
Hall, Paddock, Elizabethport for Somerset. 

New Londok, Dec. 16.— Arr. brig Eugene A. Reed, Crane, 
Turks Island for Hartford; schr. Claries Carroll, Pratt, Phila- 
delphia. 

Philadelphla., Dec. 17.— Arr. brig Mary Means, Wilson, New 
York : schrs. R. P. King, Leeds, and Fly, Cheesman, New York; 
J. S. Lane, Seward, N. Haven ; H. A. Weeks, Godfrey ; Eagle, 
Newell ; Monteveu, Falkinbnrjz, N. York ; Wm. Loper, llobinson. 
East Greenwich; Excelsior, Riley; R. H. Shannon, Marts; Lewis 
Mulford, Doyle, Boston; Jas. House, Sprague, Baltimore; Ino 
Crowell, Providence ; Mary Ella, Talpey, Portsmouth. 

Portland, Dec. 16. — Arr. steamer Chesapeake, Crowell, New 
York. Arr. 14th, brij^ R. S. Hassell, Haasell, Cardenas. Cld. 
16th, Br. ship Ion a, Glasgow. 

Portsmouth, Dec. 15. — Arr. schr. Peru, Thomdike, N. York. 

Pbovincetown, Dec. 17.— in port brig Emma, from Philadel- 
phia for Boston, and six schs. 

Suoosstiyb Questions on the Preceding. — What is a Marine 
Journal? What is the object of reporting all the particulars as 

given in such a Journal? Where is Havre! Gibraltar? What is 
le difference between a bark and a ship ? What is the difference 
between a schooner and a brig? Wnat the meaning of U. S. 
transport? Where is Canton and what would a ship bo likely to 
bring 88 freight from Canton? Where are Georges' Banks? 
Wliere is Rio Janerio, and what may our vessels procure there as 

A.^:^\.*.'i TirU^* -w.^ i. 1 1 it*!- 1 11 1.01J tl7 U ^4. —» «„«»«. v,» 



freight? What meant by phrase "in ballast?" What meant by 
phrase "in ballast to oraer?" What meant by " exclianged sig- 
nals ?" What meant by "cleared?" What meant by Via 



Quarantine? What is the difference between a "foreign" dear- 
anoe and a " coastwise " clearance ? Point out upon the map, 
about the course of a ship from Boston to San Francisco. From 
New York to Canton. From New Orleans to Liverpool. 
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{Oar^uUy repoHedfor the K T. Tribune.) 

RETIEW OF THE MARKETS. 

"Wednesday, Dec IS. 1861, 

ASHE9->The demand is Mr and the market steady at $5 561 
for PotSj and $5 50 for Pearls. 

COTTON — ^The market is without essential change to-day, thi 
ft/reign news having no perceptible effect upon prices; the 
saleH embrace about 900 bales; we quote at S7c. for Middling 
Uplands. 

COFFEE— There has been rather more inquiry for Kio, and 
prices are again higher and very firm ; the advance is about ic. ; 
sales of 1.600 bags at 18*c. for good fair quality. Other kinds arc 
quiet, ana mostly held out of tne market. Quotations are merely 
nominal. 

COAL^The demand for domestic has been quite active, and 

{)rices are firm at $4 @ $5 ^ ton from yard. The receipts have been 
iberal for the season. In foreign, the following sales have been 
effected : 140 tons GasCannel at $6 38 ^|6 60; 218 tons Liver* 
pool Steam and 200 tons Liverpool Cannel onprivate terms. 

FLOUR AND MEAL— The inquiry for Western Canal Flour 
IS less active, and the market is ."Sc. ^ obi. lower, with only a lim- 
ited demand at the concession. The large arrivals, the difficulty 
of disposing of exchange, and the withdrawal of British orders, 
cause much depression ; the sales include 9,300 bbls. at $5 80 @ 
$5 45 fbr superfine State and Western ; $5 65 @ 5 70 for extra 
State ; |5 75 @ $5 86 for fancy do. ; $5 75 @ 6 86 fbr the low grades 
of Western extra ; $5 90 @ $6 for extra Round Hoop Ohio, and 
|6 ^ $6 50 for trade brands do. Canadian fiour is more plenty, 
and is dull and lower ; the sales arc 350 bbls. at $5 35 @ $5 45 for 
superfine, and $5 65 ^ $$6 60 for extras. Southern flour is quiet 
and easier; sales of 970 bbls. at $5 70 <g $6 20 fbr mixed to good 
superfine Baltimore, Ac, and $6 30 @ $7 20 for trade brands. Kyo 
Flour is steady, and in limited request ; sales of 150 bbls. at $3 15 
@ $4 40 for superfine and extra. Buckwheat Flour is quiet at 
$1 70 @ |2 ^ 100%, the latter rate for choice. Com Meal is In lim- 
ited request, but is steady, with moderate sales of Jersey at |3 10, 
and Brandywine at |3 30. 

FRUIT— There has been a very fair demand for Rdsins within 
the last few days, and prices are steady ; sales of 5,000 pkgs. 
Malaga at $3 40 @ $3 46 for Layers, and $3 25 for Bunch ; other 
kinds are quiet ; soles at auction of 400 boxes Palermo Lemons at 
$2 60 ^ $4. 

FISiT- -Dry Cod are in little supply, and are firm at $^ @ $3 75, 
as to quality. Mackerel are in better supply, and are less active; 

S rices therefore are not quite so firm. PicKled Herring are quiet, 
moked Herring are less active, but rather firmer at 21 @ 23c. for 
Scaled, and 12 @ 13c. for No. 1. 
GRAIN— The Whoat market is less active and 1 ® 3o. « bush. 
?0* 
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lower, owing to the rapid advance in freights and the difficnlt^ in 
Belling exchange ; the sales include 18,700. bush. Chicago Spring 
at II 23 @ $1 27 ; 86.400 bnsh. Milwaukee Club at $1 29 @ $1 31 : 
2,800 bush. Canada Club at $1 32 ; 19,800 bush. Amber Iowa anil 
Green Bay at $1 83 @ $1 85, the latter rate for very handsome 
Groen Bay; 25,800 bush. Bed Western at $1 88 @ |1 41; 5,700 
bush. Amber State at $1 40; 12,200 bush. Amber Western at 
$1 42 ; 4.600 bush. White Ohio and Indiana at |1 47, and 8,100 
bush. White Michigan at |1 50. Barley is quiet but steady: 
■ales of 3,200 bnsh. at 70 @jr7c. for Canada East, and 77c. for good 
State. Barley Malt is inactive at 80 @ 90c. Oats are in fair sup- 
ply and lower ; sales of some 18,600 bush, at 42 @ 43c. for Accomao 
County. Va., being the first arrival from the reclaimed territory ; 
43 @ 43tc. for Western and Canadian, and 4Si @44c. for State. Kye 
is in limited demand and lower ; sales of 3,700 bush. Jersey at 
82 @ 88c. afloat. Com is 1 @ 2c. ^ bush, lower, with a moderate 
inquiry mainly confined to that in store ; sales of 116,000 bush, at 
66c. for Eastern Mii^ed ; 66 @ 67c. for shipping do., and 67c. for 
old Yellow Virginia weevily. 

HIDES— The market continues quiet, and wo notice no mate- 
rial alteration in prices ; we quote Buenos Ayres at 22 @ 23c. ; Kio 
Grande at 21 @ 21 ic. ; and Oronoco at 20 @ 20ic. The stock ou 
hand is 292,000, against 168,000 same time last year. 

HOPS— The market is rather quiet, the demand being confined 
chiefly to the wants of brewers since the receipt of the startluig 
European news ; sales of 100 bales new at 16 @ 22c. for ordinary u> 
prime quality. 

IBOlM— Scotch pig has been in lively demand at $20 50 @ $22, 
cash, ex ship, and from yard, but at the cl6se most holders are in- 
difi'ercnt sellers, unless at a material advance. American Pig* has 
also been in good request at |18 50 @ 20, cash, now held higher. 
English Sheet is scarce, and firm at 4 @ 6c. for singles, doubles and 
triples, cash. 

LEAD— The market is less active, but the supply of all kinds 
is light, and prices are firm at |7 for Spanish and Gferman ; smiUl 
sales or Galena at $7 25. Bar -is inactive 9t 7c., but Sheet and 
Pipe are in fair request at 8c., cash. 

LEATHER— The market is quiet, though Hemlock Sole has 
been in a shade better request. We quote Oak Sole, light to 
heavy, at 26 @ 28c. ; Middle do., 27 @ 30c. Hemlock Sole light ; 
Ileavy and Middle, m @ 22c. 

MOLASSES— Tne market is qiiiet and' we have no important 
sales to advise. Prices are maintained. 

NAVAL STORES have lapsed into a quiet state, and we have 
but to note sales of 50bbls. Spirits Turpentine, at $1 40, cash. Tai 
hai) advanced to $10 for Wilmington. 

OILS — Linseed is in moderate request, and prices are quite un- 
settled • sales from Crushers' hands at 81 @ 83c. in casks, and 84 (^ 
86c. in bbl. Other kinds are quiet, but firm. 

OIL-CAKE is in fair demand, but the transactions are limited 
on account of the small stock. The only sales that we can get 
intelli^enM fr»m are 25 tons tttate in bags at $16, eash. 
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OATMEAL continnos in moderate request at previous rates; 
«ales of aOO bags State for home use at $1 60 @ $1 65 $ lootb., 
eosli. 

PKO VISIONS— Pork is in fair demand and the market is steady ; 
Bales of 1,150 bbls. at |12 37 @ $12 75 for Mess, i^3 37i @ $» tot 
Prime, and $13 @ $14 for Prime Mess^the latter for city. Beef is 
in fair request and is firm ; sales of 266 bbls. at $11 50 @ $12 for 
Plain Mess, and $13 50 @ $14 for Extra. Beef liams are steady 
and in moderate demand ; sales of 150 bbls. at $14 75 @ 15. Bucon 
is in fair request and prices are steady ^ sales of 770 bbl. at 64 (g 
7ic. for Western, and 7 @ 8c. for City, part to arrive. Dressed are 
I)lenty and in good demand at 41 @ 4ic. for Western, and 4# (^ 4lci 
for City Dressed. Lard was dull and heavy early in the day, but 
subsequently a better inquiry prevailed and the market closed 
firmer for lots on the spot ; sales of i^OO bbls. and tcs. at »i (^ bic. 
Butter is in fair demand and is firm at 16 @ 18c< for fair to good 
State ; 18 @ 22c. for good to prime do. : 15 (cQ 17c. for Western Ke* 
Ber^'e Ohio : 12i @ 15c. tor Middle and Southern do. ; and 15 @ 16ci 
for Koli. Cheese is fairly active at 7 @ 8c, ibr State, and 6 (^ 6f c« 
for Ohio. 

R1CE--There has been a fair demand for India, and the market 
is from i @ ic. higher. We hear of sales of 2,000 bags Java 
cleaned at 51 @ 6ic., aud 50 tcs. Carolina at 7 @ 7ic. 

SUGARS— The business to-day has been moderate, but price J 
afe very firm ; some holders have taken their samples from the 
market; sales of 300 hhds., mainly Cuba, at 7t @ blc, and 63 
boxes Havana on private terms. Kefined are firm at lot (^ lOfo. 
for crushed, powdered and granulated. 

SPICES — The market for all kinds is very quiet, but prices are 
buoyant. We hear of no sales. 

SALTPETER— The market has been excited tinder the bellig- 
erent news from Europe, and soles of some 3,200 bags have been 
nlade at 15 @ 18c., closmg firmly at the latter rate. JSitrate of 
Soda has been in good demand, and prices have advanced, closing 
«^ith an upward tendency ; sales of 1,800 bags at Sic, now held 
at 6c. w 

SALT— Liverpool ground is in better request, and prices arc 
fiUnei* in consequence of the warlike news from Europe ; sales 
of 3,700 sacks m the ship Thalaba (just arrived) at abouc 
90c ; the receipts duiinff the past week of bulk Salt, both from 
Europe and tUe West Indies, have been quite liberalj and the 
latter have declined, but tliere appears to be less depression at the 
clone. 

SHOT are steady and in fair request at 8c. for Drop ; 3ic. fof 
Buck, and 9c. for Bullets, net cash. 

SPELTER has been in fair demand, and prices have advanced 
to 5ic., cash for foreign, closina with an upward tendency. 

SEEDS — The market for clover seed is dull, and very little 
doing, at 7fc. ^ bush.. Timothy seed is steady, with sales of lit^ 
tie note. Linseed is held with great firmness, most of the stock 
having been drawn fi'om the market, holders are now afilcinff 
$2 £5 (g $2 50 t^ bush^. Ankeriean Roug i Flax is scaroe and 
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Wanted at improved rates; soles of 500 bush. State at $1 75 
cusht 

TALLOW— 'The demand is •moderator and the market is some-' 
What heavy ; sales of 20,00OB) at H @ i^lc.^ cash, the inside rate 
for prime Western. 

WHISKEY is iu fair demand, fmd the market is steady ; sales 
Of 800 bbls*^ at 20* O 20*0* 

WOOL — Aflfood demand has prevuled both for domestic and 
foreign dcacriptionsj and the latter are held with increased firm- 
ness at the cloBe, owing to the warlike news from England ; the 
iuarket for all kinds is very firm indeed ^ and the stock of low and 
tnedium fine grades is inacfequate to the Wants of the tradei High 
prices are anticipated should- war arise between this country and 
£ngland. 

Ihe sales include 250,000S^ Native Fleece at 46 @ 52ct { 53,0001b 
bulled at 48ci ; 150.000% California at 28 <g 35Ci 7,000S> Mexican 
at 220. : 8,000 do» Washed Airican at 82Ci ; 55 bales Spanish un 
Washed at 30ct ; 6,000fi) Feruvian at 25c. ; 150 bales £ast India 
unwashed common at 25ct, cash and 6 months' interest added ( 
eOjOOOS) in MontevideOi 20i000Ib Mexican, 60,00ulb Smyrna 
Washed, 150 bales unwashed Smyrna, 38do» Menixa and Cordovei 
and 80 bales Douskoi on private terms» 

ScaaBSTiVK Qtjfi8Tiows,--What is meant by a review of the 
market i What market is referred to in the preceding ? 

^«^f»— What is meant by "/wto" and ^^jpearlef^^ How are they 
prepared ? Name some of the purposes ior which ashes are used J 
For what are common wood ashes valuable i What is meant by 
** demand is fair" and "market steady?" 

C>?tt<?»— What is cotton? Where and how does It grow I Fof 
What used? What is meant by "the market is without essential 
change ?" What has " foreigfn news" to do with the price of cot- 
ton i What is meant by " middling uplands ?" 

Oafet—ls colfee an animal, mineral, or vegetable production?— 
Where obtained ?'**Name the dilferent kindsi For what is colfee 
Used? What is meant by "prices are very firm?" What by 
" other kinds are quiet ?" Why held out of the " market ?" Whrt 
U meant by " quotations merely nominal ?" 
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BoBTon, Dec. 81, 1861. 

Stocks were steady j^estefday with a fair amount of business at 
the Board. The war fever has considerably subsided and a feel* 
ing of confidence; is perceptible. 

Government stocks and State securities were steady^ with no 
change in quotations. New Hampshire Sixes were in demand at 
100*. 

Mannfaoturing shares were finu» The Hamilton Company and 
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Applcton Company have declared dividends of 6 per cent. : 975, 
dividend off, was bid for Appleton ; 110 was bid for Chicopee ; 
Salisbury advanced to 140. 

Railroad shares were steady with limited transactions. 107i 
was bid for Maine. 108 for Worcester, l62* for Old Colony ; East- 
ern declined to 55, perhaps on a supposition that the January div- 
idend will be passed ; 52 was bid for Concord ; 114 was bid for 
Western, 107* for Providence ; Wilmington was firm at 39t ; Met- 
ropolitan was steady at 50 ; Middlesex declined to 95i ; Lvnn at par. 

Copper stocks were firm at better prices. Isle Royal rallied to 
9^, closing at 9i bid ; Qnincy was firm at 31 bid ; 20i was bid for 
Pewabic, 15t for Franklin ; National was in demand at 30 ; 56i 
was bid for Minnesota, 14* for Rockland ; Central advanced to 5* 
bid ; Copper Falls was In demand at 4 ; 2t was bid for Hancock, 
42 for Pittsburg, U for Superior, li for Toltec. 

Vermont Central first Bonds advanced to 12, closing in demand ; 
81 was bid for Rutland firsts. 

Bank stocks were inactive. Howard sold at 95, closing in de- 
mand ; no chanffe in quotations for others. 

• DiviDEiTOS.-— The Hamilton Mannfacturinff Company and the 
Appleton Company, both of Lowell,have dedared a dividend of 6 

fer cent, each, payable Monday, !Dec. 28d, to holders of stock 
9th inst. 

The Old Colony and Fall River Railroad Company have de- 
clared a dividend of $3 per share, payable Jan. 1, to holders of 
stock, Dec. 20. 

The Salisbury (woolen) Mills pay a semi-annual dividend of 10 
per cent, on Jan, 1. 

New York, Dec. 10. Stocks opened much lower but closed 
firmer at a decline. Chicago and Rock Island 461. Illinois Scrip 
661 : Michigan Southern guaranteed 361. 

New York Central Railroad 76 ; Reading Railroad 81i ; Hudson 
Railroad 341 ; Canton Company 91; Missouri Sixes 37 ; Erie Rail- 
road 261 ; Galena and Chicago Railroad 67* ; Cleveland, Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati Railroad 100 ; Cleveland and Toledo Railroad 
2H ; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 52. ^ 

Michigan Central Railroad 43i ; Harlem Railroad 10* ; Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company 80; Panama Railroad 108; Norwich 
Hailroad 35: Tennessee Sixes 40i ; California Sevens 801; Fede- 
ral Coupon Fives of 1874. 80 ; Registered Sixes of 1881, 87. 

Nkw York 8toc» and Money Market, Doc. 16— Second Board. 
Stocks higher with more doing. Chicago and Rock Island Kuil- 
road 461 ; Cleveland and Toledo Railroad 29t ; Galena and Chi- 
cago Railroad 661 : Panama Railroad lOKij Harlem Railroad 10; 
Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad 100; Erie Rail- 
road preferred 48 ; Erie Railroad 26* : New York Central Rail- 
road 761 ; Michigan Southern 17 ; Michigan Central Railroad 
44; Pacific Mail Steamship Company 82; Virginia Sixes 46; 
Missouri Sixes 88; U. S. Fives 1865, 86*; U. S. Sixes of 1881, 90*. 

New York Weekly Bank Statement, Dec. 16. — Decrease in 
loans, $2,146.251 ; decrease in specie, |;2,883,?32 ; decrease in cir- 
oalatioii, $235,066 ; docreai.e in deposits, $4,239,242. 



i 
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SuoGESTiTE Questions.— What i« meant by ** Monetarj affairs f^ 
What meant by " stocks 1" What meant by " at the board ?" 
*^ Government stocks and state secnrities?" "New Hampshire 
sLxes?" "Manufacturing shares were firm?" What meant by 
"dividend?" What by "dividend off?" What by "dividend 
will be passed?" What by "steady with limited transactions ?" 
What meant by " copper stocks?" What by " Isle Roy ale rallied 
to 9H'* Where is "Isle Eoyale?" What do we call a dealer in 
stocks ? What meant by the terms " bear " and " bull " as applied 
to some brokers ? What meant by " par value ?" etc. 



EXPORTS. 

From Arabia^ — Aloes, coffee, dates, drugs, frankincense, gnm 

arable, myrrh. 
" Asiatic Islands, — Camphor, cloves, coffee, ginger, nutmegs^ 

pepper, &c. 
" Australia^— Gold, hides, tallow, wool. 
" Babbart States,— Fruit, gums, hides, leather, ostrich 

feathers, wax. 
•* Balize, OB British Honduras, — Cochineal, cocoa-nuts, ma- 
hogany, and other hard woods, sarsaparilla. tortoise shell. 
•* Bahama Isladns,- Coffee, cotton, dye-woods, mahogany, 

fruits, turtles. 
" Belgium, — Flax, gi^fiin, hops, laces, woolens, &c. 
" Brazil,— Coffee, cotton, diamonds, dye-woods, gold, sugar, 

tQbacco, wheat. 
" British AmerioAj— Fish, flour, furs, lumber. • 

" Cape Colony,— Brandy, hides, ostrich feathers, taUow, 

wine. 
" Chili,— Copper, cotton, fruits, gold, hemp, hides, silver, 

sugar, wheat, wool. 
" China, — Articles of ivory and pearl, nankeens, porceldn, 

teas, silks. 
" Denmark,— Beef, butter, cattle, cheese, grain, horses, pork, 
" Eastern and Western Africa, and Egypt,— Cotton, fruits, 

ffrain, indigo, linseed, ivory, gold, rice, sugar, ostrich 

feathers. 
" Ecuador, — Coffee, cotton, fruits, indigo. 
" France,— Brandy, cotton, linens, porcelains, silks, t-Jys, 

wine, woolens. 
" Formosa,— Camphor, rice, sugar. 
" Germany, — Grams, linens, and varions articles of silver, 

copper, &c. 
" Great Britain, — Cottons, hardware, linens, porcelaia, 

woolens, <&c. 
" GREENLANDj-fSeal-skinSj oil, and whalebone. 
" Guatemala.— Cocoa, indiffo, logwood, mahogany. 
•* GuiANAj— Coffee cotton, fruits^ stigar, &o. 
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From HiNDosTAK, — Coflfee, cotton, indigo, opium, perfumes, rice, 

silks, sugar. 
** H0L11A.ND,— Butter, cheese, fine linens, woolens, and variona 

manufactures. 
** IiroiA, — Cardamon seeds, cotton, gums, ivory, raw silk, 

timber. 
•* InELAin),— Barley, beef, butter, hides, linen, potatoes, 

tallow. 
" Italy,— Fniits, grain, oil, silks, wines. 
" Japan, — Cotton and silk goods, Japan-ware, poroelain» 
•* Loo Choo Islands,— Sulphur, salt. 

** Mexico, — Cochineal, dye-woods, fruits, gold, hides, silver. 
" Madeira and Canary Islands,— Fniits and wine. 
" New Granada, — Coffee, cocoa, cotton, fruits, indiffo, sugar 
" Persia, — Carpets, cotton, gum, opium, rice, rhuoarb, saf- 
fron, silks, shawls, wine. 
*• Peru, — Bullion, cotton, chincliilla skins, fruits, gold, 

mercury, peruvian bark, silver, sugar, vicuna. 
" rRusaiA,- Furs, grain, hemp, iron, finen, tallow, timber, 

platina. 
" Sandwich Islands, — Coffee, sugar, whalebone, whale oil. 
" Society Islands, — Arrow root, cocoa-nut oil, pearl-shells, 

sugar. 
•* Spain and Portugal,— Fruits, oil. salt^ silks, wine, wool, 
** Sweden and Norway, — Copper, nsh, iron, steel, timber. 
" Switzerland, — Cotton and suk goods, lace, linen, jewelry, 

paper, watches, &c 
** Turkey, — Carpets, cotton, grain, fruits, muslins, oil, swords, 

wine. 
" United States,— Beef, cotton, coals, com, fruits, fish, 

lumber, flour, pitch, rice, pork, leao, lime, salt, woolens, 

&Q, 

•* West India Islands, — Coffee, cotton, copper ore, frnits, 

indigo, molasses, rum, spice, sugar, wax. 
•* Yucatan, — Dye*woods, hides, mahogany. 

Suggestive Questions.— What are "Exports?" "Imports!" 
Where is Arabia? What are aloes, and for what used! How 
does coffee cjow ? What varieties can you name ! What are soma 
of its qualities ? What are dates ! Frankincense ! Gum Arabic ! 
Itom the list of exports which are animal productions ! Which 
vegetable! Which mineral! Which are used as food! Which 
are esteemed for medicinal qualities! Which are valued for 
manufacturing purposes! Name some articles made of ivory! 
Name some of the different kinds of teas! Name some articles 
of kfffdware ! etc. etc 



PR0DUCTI05S OF THE EARTH, 

AND THS COUXTBIES IN WHICH THSY ABB OBTAINED. 



Jmmft. OcrkNi, Omi— iiy, Hiado tf. 

Biberia, Sicilr. 
AlmUMwr. luly. Spain. 
Al m ttrnd s. Barbvy, FortacB>« Spain, 

Svria. 
^tocs. Af«bia, Barbadoca, Gfepe Col- 

onr. Melinda, Socotnt. 
AmAtr. GfMsilaad, Pnuaia. Siberim, 

SicilT. 
^■M<*f«r. Braiil. Oyloa, Siberia. 
^jt<Aory. Shores of lb* Baltic and Xed- 

it^r mn aa a $«•«. 
A»im-St«d, China, Spain. 
Ajfpl**. etc 3l(^st tcinp^rmta conntrica. 
.Arrmr-XdtfC RasI and West Indies, S. 

America, & Sea Islands. 
A'otf'ftii*, Beloochistaa, Hindoatan, 

r^Tsia. 
JhiM Wx Within the Tropics. 
AtMUML Tropical Amerioa, Basl In- 

di«^ Pdlm^ria. 
*«-i*l«. SicUj, Spain. TencriffB. 
Bm*hf. Ansindia, British Americn, 

r, ;^ate«. 
aUc*-£Md iPloabactt). In north of 

Rnslaad. 
ttrist'^-tL. Kmnee, Gonaany. Rossia. 
B «i»4 /Vwit. R«M Indi««, Polrnnsan. 
Bm ek m A^ m i, North Tnapcmie l one. 
OuM*^* Art. Asia Miner, Kupt, Far- 



CbrwZ. Mediterranean Sea, rersJan Qnlf, 

Red Sea, Ac. 
Cbrk. Barbery States, France, Italy, 

Portngnl, Spain. 
Cotton. Africa, Asia. U. States. 
CurroMt*. Greece, Ionian I»Iee. 
Aires. Arabia, Barbery, E^ypt, Per> 

sia. 
DiamomtU. Borneo, Brasil, India. 
JUtoMjf. Ceylon, Maulsgascar, Mauri tins. 
Eider Doara. Greenland, Iceland, Nor* 

way. 
MM/trald». Pern. 
Fiff*. Africa. France, Greece, Italy, 

Spain, Turkey. 

lax. Anstralin. Belglnni, 

France. Holland. Ireland. New ! 

land. Prussia, Bnssin, Spain, United 

SuuesL 
FWrs. British and Boasiaa America, 

Russia. U. States. 
ruMie. S. America, U. States, W. In- 

GiW-ymf. Asin Minor, Calcuttn, Per- 
sia. Syrin. 
Gamhoge. Ceylon. Cochin China, Siam. 
€ktrmetM, Ceylon, Greenland. India. 
Gii^fer. Bast and West Indies, Sierra 




Gimwu^. North America. 

GmltL Africa, N. and S. America, Ana. 

tralin. Austria. Boraeo. Griebes, Indin, 

Mexico, Siberte, Samntra. 
GrimiUtomm. France, England, Nora 

Scotia, Scotland. Sweden, U. States. 
Gmmtm^ Islands of PadSe. and on eoasts 

ef Africa. S. Assericn. Jkc. 
Gmm ilraWc. Arabia and many parts 

oTAfricm. 
GmmLme, Farther India. 

Borneo, Malacca, Sin- 
Europe, New Brunswick, 



Xora Scotia. 

_. . ^» Britain, 

Americn, Philippine Islands, 



JB>M. Brnsil, E«ypt. Gi 



imii f. Bast and West Indies, Oniaaa. 
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Jperaeumtha. Brazil. 

Iron. Europe, U. States, and various 

parts of the world. 
IHngloM. Russia. 
Ivory. Africa, E. Indies. 
JtUap. Mexico. 
Leail. Gennany, Great Bntain, Siberia, 

Spain, U. States. 
Leeehe», America, Enrope, India. 
Lemonn. Azores, Persia, Syria, West 

Indies. 
Licorice. Sontbem Enrope. 
Logwood, Central America, W. Indies. 
Jf'tr«. East and West Indies. 
Mahogany, Central America, W. In* 

dies. 
Maize. Africa, America, Anstralia, 

Sonthem Europe. 
Mannh. Sicily. 
Mercury. Austria, California, Fern, 

SpHin. 
Millet. Africa, Germany, India, Poland. 
Mohair. Asia Minor. 
MolaMe». Louisiana, Mauritius, West 

Indies. < 

Morocco. Barbary States, Belgium, 

Spain. 
Mtitik. Eastern Asia. 
Jfutmegn. Borneo, Moluccas, Sumatra. 
Oatn. Norway, N. America, Russia, 

Scotland, Sweden, and chiefly between 

latitude .^8 and 60 degrees. 
OUoen. Africa, Brazil. France, Greece, 

Italy, Ionian Isles. Spain. 
Opal. BaHt Indies, Hungary. 
Opium. India, Persia, Turkey. 
Orangett, etc. Most tropical countries. 
J*alm OiL Brazil, Hiudostan, Western 

Africa. 
Pearh. Algiers, Ceylon, Oceanlca. 
Pepper. East and West Indies, French 

Guiana. 
Peruvian Bark. Bolivia, Peru. 
Pine-Appha. Hindostan, Mexico, Poly- 
nesia, VV. Indies, and tropical coun- 
tries. 



Platina. Asiatic Russia, S. America. 
Pomegranatea. Asia, Persia, Scuthem 

Europe, W. Indies. 
Potaxh. British America, Russia, U. 

States. 
Prunee. France. 
Pumiee-l^oHr. Island of Lipsri. 
Rainna. Aeia Minor, Italy, Spain. 
Rattana. Mnlacca, East Indies 
Siee. Africa, China, East Indies, In* 

dia, Italy, Japan, U. States, W. In* 

dies. 
Roamoood. Brazil, Canary Isles, Siam. 
Rvhy. Burmah. 
Sago. The East Indies. 
SaUpHre. Effirpt, India, Italy. 
Sapphire. Burmah, Bohemia, Franee, 

Saxony. 
Saraapariila, South America, West 

Indies. 
Senna. Arabia, Central Africa, Egypt 
Silver. Asiatic Russia, Bolivia, Chili, 

Hungary, Mexico, Peru, Saxony, 

Spain. 
Slate. Asia, Enrope. United States. 
Sponge. Mediterranean and Red Seas. 
Suqar-Cane. Tropical America, Brxzil, 

Canary Isles, E. and W- Indies, Poly- 
nesia, Sicily. 
Sulphur. Iceland, Sicily. 
Tamarinds. Arabia, Egypt, E. and W. 

Indies. 
Tar. Northern Europe, U. States. 
Tapioca. South America, W. Indies. 
Tea: Anam, Burmah, China, Japan. 
ro6aoco. America, Asia, Australia, 

France, Prussia, Turkey. 
Topaz. Egypt, India, Mexico, Siberia, 

8. America. 
Tortoiee-Shetl. E. and W. Indies. 
Vanilla. Brazil, Mexico. 
Wheea. In most parts of the temperate 

zones. 
Yama. Australia, S. America, W. In- 

dies. 
Zinc Belgium, Prussia. 



Suffffeetive Questions, — ^Which of the above are mineral produc- 
tions ? which ve|fetable ? which animal ? Name those whose use 
is principally for ornamental purposes ? "Which are valuable for 
building purposes? Which are used in the manufactures? Which 
are valuable for food ? Which have medical properties? Name 
some purpose for which alabaster is used ? amber ^ copper? iron I 



Sid LkTUt PRBI1Z18. 



LATIN PREFmSS. 

A, AB, AB8, from or away : as overt, to tnm from; oisolve, to fiM 

from; abstain, to hola or keep from. 
Ad, to; aa culvert, to tnm to ; adverb, (a part of speech added) to 

tLV0rh. 

Note. — For the gnke of eupbonjr. the final letter of a preposftlon in com* 
position usually assdmes the form of the initial letter of the word to which it 
ts prefixed. Thus ad becomes ac, at in a«cede ; ap, as in a/fix : a,o, as in 
fl,f ^ression ; Ait u in o/lude ; am, as in announce ; ap, as in apply i ar, bs 
in arrogate ; as, as in absent ; and at, as in attract. 

Amb or AitBi, about or around; as ambient, going round or about, 

(See the Greek Prefix Amphi,) 
Ajttb. before; as a^it^cedcnt, going b^ore, (See the Greek Prefix 

AtUi.) 
Bis, bi, two; as bisect, to cut or divide into two; 2r»ped, a two^ 

footed animal. 
GiBouM, ciRcu, about or around; as Mr^t^mjacent, lying around ^ 

ctrcwlate, to carry round. 
Cis, on this tide; as (rtralpine^on this tide the Al^s. 
Con, with or together; as condole, to grieve with; eonoonrse, h 

flocking together. 

NoTK.— For the sake of euphony, con becomes co, as in coheir; coo, as 
in cerate ; col, as in eofleet ; com, as in compreu ; and coE, as in cor 
respond. 

Contra, against ; as contradict^ to speak agaimt^ or to the contrary. 

CoNTBA sometimes takes the form of Counter, as in counter- 

act, to act or work againtt. 
Bx, down,from^ of or concerning; as descend, to come down; 

dedxxct, to take from; de^vtt, to part /romy <incribe, to write 

of or concerning, 
Dis, ni, asunder, apart, or separated from, (and hence its negative 

force) not ; as di^oin, ^^Mmember, i^Mpleaso. 
£, xz, out of, beyond; as «mit, to send out; igect, to cast out of; 

«ctend, to stretch out; «xclade, to shut out of; escceed, to go 



Note.— In composition, ex ia cbaoged into ec, as in eccentric; ef, at la 
«/face ; and el, as in e/lipse. 

Extra, out, beyond; as exiraordinary, beyond ordinary. 
In when prefixed to verbs, signifies in or into, on or upon, 
against,' as inject, to cast in or into; tnddcnt, falling on or 
upon ; incite to stir up against. But when In is prefixed to 
NOUNS, adjectives, ot ADVERBS, it means not or contrary to; 
fts tnjiutioe, infirm, tnglorieusly. 
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NoTK.-^For the sake of euphony, in in composition URttaUj anORMS tb« 
form of the initial letter of the word to which it is prefixed ; as in ^noble, 
i^oraDce, t^legal, t/luminat«, immortal, imprison, irregular, trradiat*. 

Inter, between; as inters en^^ to come between, 
Intbo, to within / as introduce, to lead to within, 
JuxTA, nigh to; bb yuxtoposition, pottition nigh to. 
Ob, in the wat/ of^ againd ; as oivious, obstacle, o^'ect, (to cast or 
urge agatnet.) 

Note. — In composition, ob ia ehaoged into 0C| as in occur; or, as in •/ 
fer ; and op, as in oppress. 

Per, through, thoroughly, or cormletely ; as jp^rvade, to go 

through; jPdrfect, thoroughly made, or complete. 
Post, after; aB j90«^script, written after. 
pRiB, before ; m precede, to go before ; predict, to /<7r«tell. 
Prstsr, beyond or past; as pretem&ixxr&i and i?r«^«rite. 
^BO, forth yri forward; 9\w),for, or instead of ; t^ proVnxde, to 

thrust ^rt^arfi?/ j9ronoun,/or or instead <j/'a noun. 
Be, back or again ; as revert, to turn ha^k; reform, to form again^ 

to remodel, to improve. 
Betro, backward; as retrospect, a looking backward or on the 

past. 
8b, aside or apart; as eecede, to go apart or withdraw from. 
Sine, without; as sinecwre {tdthout care or duty.) 
Bub, under; as subscribe, to write under; subterranean, vnd^r 

ground ; sublunary, under the moon. 

Note.— In composition, sub becomes ovc, as in oMcceed ; svr, as ib svf' 
fer; suo, as in ovjrgest; aur, as in suppress ; and sDs, as in «iMpend. 

Bvbter, under; as subterfuge (a flying under or beneath.) 
Super, cAove or over; as supemumerBLrv, above the number. 
Trans, beyond; as ^ran.8port, to carry beyond. 
Ultra, beyond; as v^romanne and w&ramontane. 



OBEEK FBEFIXES. 

A, not or without; as apathy, without (pathos) feeling; abyis, 

without a bottom. 
Amphi, about, on both sides ; as aTTi^Attheatre. a theatre with seats 

about or circuldr; am^pAtbious, living in both, that is, either in 

land or water. 
Ana, again or back ; as amibaptism, that is, baptisn again or a 

second time; analyze, to resolte or loose (into the component 

parts) again; anachronism, (dated back or earlier than the 

occurrence,) an error in chronology. 
Aim, opposite to, in opposition to, against; as ^n^arctic, opposite 

to the Arctic (circle;) antagonist, one who contends againd 

anofther ; arUioaie, something given against, or to countenct. 
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Apo, from or away f as a/»0stle, (sent from) a mishionary; 
0po9tiite, one who stands from or abandons his profession or 
party ; dpology, a word or discourse from^ an excuse or jnrtift- 
cation. JSefore an aspirated vowel, Apo\siXQMi^f^Q.pK; as in 
fl^Aelion and ctpAaeresls. 

Auto, «(/".• as owfotffaph, wJAwritten (as "an aviognx^h letter 
from tne Queen°' ;) (tMtobiography, a biography or history of 
one's Btlf. 

CikTA, dotbn: as attract, a water</a/^ 

DiA) ^rotf^A / as <^i(tmeter, a line passing fArtnr^A the middle ; 
tfietgonal, a line passinjy^ through a par^lelog^m from one an- 
gle to the opposite ; d^talogue, a discourse (passing from one 
side to the otner) between two. 

Ek, -ix^ from or out of ; as eclectic, selected/nww-/ ecstasy (stand- 
ing out qf,) transport or rapture. 

£k (biC)) in or on / as efidemic, in of among the people ; empha* 
sis, force or stress laid on a word or words m pronunciation. 

Bipi, upon^ on^ over^ to ; m «»tdemic, upon the people, or very pre- 
valent ; «j?*lojjue, a word or speech upon^ or immediately after, 
the play ; epvAtle^ a writing sent to, a letter. 

Htpsa, above; as 4^;[7«rcridcal, oi)er critical. 

Hypo, under ; as hypocAta^ one who keeps undef or conceals his 
real sentiments ; hyphen, a mark used to bring two words or 
syllables under or mto one, 

MxTA, beyond ; as m«tophor, a carrying of, or applying, a word 
beyond its proper meaning. 

pAitA, beeide^ from: as ^ara^raph, a writing beside; ^rallel, 
beeide one anotner ; parasol, keeping the sun from ; para* 
dox^ from or contrary to the general opinion ; a seeming con- 
tradiction, but true in fact. 

Feri, round about ; as jp«rtphcry, (Compare the derivation of 

CtRCUMFSRBNCB.) 

8tk, toith or together with; as in synthcaia^ a placing together/ 
eynod^ a going togetlter^ a convention. 

NoTK.Wn compoaiton, vtn becomw bt, as In f|f«tom ; stl, as In «|ffc 
labte ; and bym, as ia sympathy. 



fiNGLISH Oa 8AX0K PREFIXES. 

A, J^> fo, or CM ; as afield, that is, a< or to the field ; afoot, tm 

foot ; aboard, on board ; a«hore, on shore. 
Be has usually an intensive signification, as bewail, ftespread, 

^hold, d«aprinkle. In because, before, oeside, and a few other 

words, it is another form of by. 
£k, xm, in or into ; as enrol, embalm ; also, to mo^e, as in enable, 

enlarge, embarK, empower. 
For, negative or. primitufe ; as/orbid, to bid not or prohlblt,/(?r- 

get^ not to get or have in recollection. 
FoBB| b^ore ; as /<»r«see,^brewam^/«remost,/<^rward. 
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tic fot IN) to tuftke ; as embitter, iwpair {to maht worsG)) mpOTclv 

ish, twprove (to m»ke proof oJ\, to make better. 
MiB, iwt^ wnng or error / as «t*«tak©, w»t«conduct. 
Out, hefond^ exteriority y as ow^live, oatrwtis 
OvsB) above^ beyond ; as (M?«rcliarge, oo^rreachv 
Uk^ «»^, like the Latin ««/ as «n«pcakable, ineffable ; «ff-wi!Unff, 

iifrvohmlary. Prefixed to verbs It signifies to undo y as in i/n« 

lock, wittiey t^fibindv 
tJp, motion iipw^rd« ; as v^on, upstart; also, sttbversion; as iu 

w^set (to overthrow.) 
WiTU)//v^ againet^t as tOt^Adraw, itfi^Ahold, eoi^stand^ 



AmXM Oft I3SBmNATtON8» 

ftt IS iittpntsiblfe in every case to ascertain the ekaot force, of even the gene 
fittpen, of an ktnt or l»rmination» Several oriheni seem to have diiferent^ 
and ev«n contradictory meanings, and in some cases they apfiCar to be merely 

?aTagtigtt^ that is, thdy lenglMn the Word, without adding to the mCaninft. 
*eachers should recollect this, and not require their pupils to assign a meaninf 
to every Arrtx Wfai«h oocule.] 

AblS) i«lb, 8LS, or tL!s^ implies having rthiUtjf or power to do 
what the word to wmch it is attached signifies ; as porta*^«^ 
fit or dble to be carried \ defens«M«, that Which can, or is able 
to be defended ; doaile^ able or fit to be. taught { ducti^e^ that 
which may be. or is fit to be led, or drawn oUt» 

AoBouSj having tne qualities of, consisting of) resembling; as 
hertxtctfOiMv test(!K;09u«, cntst«k^<m«. 

Aor, implies doing) or the thing done ; alsO) state or condition ; 
as conspir(Ec^, legacy, celiba^^^ prelacy. 

Ags, iob, denote the act of doing ; the thing done ; state or con- 
dition; as carrio^tf, pa8s<t^«, marrio^^, bond«^«y abeiYatioTi) 
Immersion^ derlvatt«») cohesid^, subordinateoiiv 

A^, Air, ORY, ic, ID) DTBv iLB) denote belonging or pertaining to ; 
as naturd^, duc«^, Ikiiropeaw, colle^idw. Chiistla» ; «-«^-«^— "' 
introduot<»ryy publW) theoretecy tmii«, lucie^y.alk 
imne y infant^, mercantt^k 

AiTA) denotes sayings or anecdotes of; as Wnlpolidfue, John- 
soni(WM») that is, sayings or anecdotes of Wai^ole—<3i Joknr- 

AxO) state or e^ttrso^ y as dotari) one in a ^teiM of dotage ; slug- 

g^d, one who dfsg9 at indulges in sloth ; Yrveard^ a wise man 

orsagev 
Art, implies pertaining tOj or ohe who is what the word to 

which It is attached signiflee; as military) adversary, mis- 

sionar^r. 
Ary, BRf , or oRY, implies also a set or collection of; as library, 

avi«fyy nursery, rook«7y, knavery, cooke*»yy repository, d;i^ 

mltory. 
Atb, in some ooseS) signifies ^ make y as renovo^^) invigoro^^i 

abbrevio^ 



"\r 
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DoM, implies damimoji or posfieBsioDf state or condition ; as king 
aom, Christenti^m, martyrtj^om, freedom, ^i&dom. 

EB.or OB, denotes the agent or person acting; as doer, writtfT} 
actor, professor. 

£s, usually denotes the person in a passive state, or as the object 
of the action ; as (lessor, the person who lets or gives a lease) 
loss««, the person to whom a lease is made ; patentee, trnst^e, 
committ€« (a numbei" of persons to whom some inqidiy ct 
charge is committed.) 

En, denotes made of; also, to make ; as wooden, golden / black* 
e7». bri&^hte;». 

Ess, tne leminine termination of a noun; as princeM, lioneee, 
ducheM, actreee. 

FuL, denotes full of, or abounding in ; as hopq/t^^, 9X\ful^ i^j/ulj 

Ft, denotes to make; as magn\/v, puri/y, beauti/y, notj/y. 
Hood or hsad, implies state or degree ; as majiAoodf maidenhood 

or head^ m'lesihood. 
IsH, implies belonging to ; like or resembling^; having a tendency 

to ; as BritM^, Imh^ boyte/*. greenteA, thievieA* 
Ism, denotes sect, party, peculiarity, or idiom; as CalTintemi 

Jacobiniem, Graecwm, vulgariewi. 
IsT, denotes skilled in or professing ; as botanist, florieif, artie^f 

naturulie^, linguM^. 
Its, a descenoant or follower of ; as Israelite, Jacobite. 
Ivs, has usually an active signincation ; as motive, defensive) of« 

fensit^e, persuasive, adheetwe. 
I2B, denotes to make : as fertilis^e, generolts^, civili^e^ 
KiK, a diminutive amx meaning akm to, or like ; as hanhkitif 

nxanikin, pip^m. 
liEss, denotes privation, or to be without ; as joy^ese, eare^ee^i 

horm^M. 
JjVSQi OLB, BL, ETf ooK ezpress diminution, endearment, con- 
tempt ; as aoshna {liUle gooBe,) foundling (a l4tUe child or in- 
fant fbuna or abandoned.) dar^tn^ {little dear^) \mdstUng^ 

world^no" / partie;^, satchel, pocket, hiWoch, 
LtXB or LY, denotes likeness or similitude ; as god^iite or god^^f 

gentlemanZi^e, or gentlemanly. 
Mbnt, implies the act or doing of; state of; as acknowledgment, 

contentTwew^. 
17bs8, denotes the prominent or distinguishing (Qualities ; state or 

quality of beinff ; as good»e««, a reatnee?, whitenew, happinew« 
OsE, denotes full ot ; as verboee, full of worde* 
Ous, implies having or consisting of; as dangerove, biliotM, ambl- 

tioue. 
Kick, implies rule or jurisdiction ; as biBhopncife. 
Ship, denotes oiiice, state, or condition ; as chancellor^Aip, lord- 

shiPf felloweAip, friena^Ai^. 
jBoMB, denotes some of, or in some degree ; as tronbleeome, venlore* 

tome, quarreleo77»e, handeoT^e. 
TiDB, denotes time or event ; as noon^M^e, WhitsuniMtf* 
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TuDE, ITT, or TT, impUcB bein^ or state of being ; as grvitUiide^ 

m\i\%\iude,f^ iortitude/ abili^^, adversi^^/ novel^^) anxiety, 

honesty, liberty. 
Ward, means turned or in the direction of; as toward (turned to^) 

forward, (foreword,) backward, 
UsB, implies doing or being ; state or condition ; as manufactt«r«, 

captt^^e, Qorfytvre, exposure, dlspleaswrd. 
Y, implies having or abounding in ; as (stone,) stonjr, (wealth) 

"wealthy, (wood) woody. 



USB or APPROPBtATS PBEPOSITtOKS. 



Certain words and phrases should be followed 
by appropriate prepositions. The following list 
exhibits the correct use of various prepositions : 

Abhorrence. 

Accuse. 

Acquit. 

Admonish. 

Admiration. 

Ambitious. I Antipathy. Difiiculty. I- in 

Boast. 

Clear. 

Diminution. 

Enamored. 

Exclusive. y of 

Ignorant. 

Independent. 

Inform. 

Mistrustful. 

Need. 

Observance. 

Proud. 

Pursuance. 

Want. 

Worthj. 

Ac4uamted. 

Accord. 

Comply. 

Compliance. 

Campatible. f with 

Endowed. 

Endued. 

Replete. 

Sympathize. 

Note.— Let the pupil be required to write sent«no«s, and mak« 
an appropriate use of the above words. 



Accede. 


Abound. 


Agreeable. 


Acquiesce. 


Adapt. 


Alteration. 


Adequate. 


Confide. 


Affinity. 


Deficient. 


Antipathy. 


Difficulty. 


Coniormable. 


Eager. 


Congenial. 


Engage. 


Con8on.mt. 


Initiate. 


Correspond. 


Trust. 


Discouragement. 
Endearedi. 


► to Versed. 


Alienate. 


Foreign. 


Differ. 


Inured. 


Derogate. 


Prejudicial 


Dissent. 


Pursuant. 


Distinguish. 


Beconcile. 


Swerve. , 


^Regard. 
Relevant. 




Kestore. 




True. 




Bestow. 




CaU. 




Depend. 




Devolve. 


on 


Fawn. 


► or 


Frown. 


upon. 


Inculcate. 




Intent. 




Insist. , 





'ttOBl 



THE STATES AND THEIR MOTTOES. 



United States. E phiribua Tinum. {One compoeed of many,') 

Alabama. {Ko motto,) 

Arkansas. Begnant popuU. {The people rule,) 

California. Eureka. {Ihaveftmndit,) 

Connecticut. Qui transtalit, BustineU {He who brought u$ here 

still preservea,) 
Delaware. Liberty and independence. 
Florida. In God is our trust. 
Georgia. Wisdom, justice, and moderation, 
Illinois. State sovereignty and national union. 
Indiana. Justice. 

Iowa. Our liberties we prize, and our rights we will maintain. 
Esntuokt. United we stand, divided we fall. 
Louisiana. Union and confidence. 
Mains. Dirigo. {/direct,) 

Maryland. Crescite et multiplicamini. {Increase and muUiplff,) 
Massachusetts. Ense petit pkcidam sub libertate qnietem. {Bf 

his sword he seeiks the ealm repose of liberty,) 
Michigan. Si queeris peninsulam amoenam, oircumapioe. {](/ 

thou seekest a beautiful peninaulay behold it here,) 
Mississippi. {No motto,) 
Missouri. Salus populi auprema lex. {The welfare of the people 

is the first great law,) 
New Hampshire. {No motto.) 
New Jersey. Liberty and independence. 
New York. Excelsior. {More ilevatedi onward,) 
North Carolina. {No motto,) 
Ohio. {No motto,) 

Pennsylvania. Virtue, liberty, and independence. 
Bhode Island. In God we hope. 
South Carolina. Animis opibusque paraU. {Ever ready uM 

our lives and property,) 
Tennessee. {No motto,) 
Texas. {No motto,) 
Vermont. Liberty and independence. 
VraoiNiA. Sic semper tyrannis. {So be it ever to tyrosiite,) 
Wisconsin. Civilitas succesait barbarum. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



The following list contains most of the abbreviations in 
common nse. Pupils should, occasionally, be required to 
illustrate their use bj incorporating them into sentences. 
(See examples at the end of Abbreviations.) 



A. or Ans. Answer. 

A.A.S. {Academicb AfMricana 80- 

cius.) Fellow of the American 

Academy. 
A.B. (ArHttm JSacealaursus.) 

Bachelor of Arts. 
A.B.CXF.M. American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 
Abp. Arcbbistiop. 
A.G. (Afite Christum.) Before 

€hrist; 
Acct Aooonnt 
A.D. {Anno Domini,) In the year 

of onr Lord. 
Adj. Adjutant 
Afim. Admiral. 
Admr. Administrator. 
Mt. {JBtaiU.) Aged. 
Ala. Alnbama. 
Aid. Alderman. 
All. Altitnde. 
A.M. {ArUum Magistar.) Muter 

of Arts. (Ante Meridiem.) Before 

noon. (Afmo Mundi.) In the 

year of the world. 
Amt Amount 
Anon. AnonymoQS. 
Apr. April. 
Ark. Arkansas. 
Attv. Attorney. 
A U.O. (Anno VrMn Condita.) In 

the year from the building of the 

city, *. e.. Rome. 
Aug. August 

Bart Rnronet 

BhI Barrel. 

B.C. Bffore Christ 

B D. Bachelor of Divinity. 

B L. Bachelor of Laws. 

B.M. Bachelor of Medicine. 



Bp. Bishop. 

Brlff. Bri^ler. 

Bush. Bushel. 

B.V. (Beata Virgo.) Blessed Tlrgin. 

C. or Cent (Centum.) A hnndred. 
Cap. (Caput.) Chapter; Capital 
Capt Captain. 

Catih. Cashier. 

C.E. Canada East; Olyil Engineer. 

Ch. Church. 

Chron. Chronicles. 

Ctf. Chief Justice. 

CL Clerk. 

Co. Company. 

Col. Colonel; Coloeslana. 

Coll. College. 

Com. Commissioner; Commodore; 

Committee. 
Con. (Contra.) Against 
Conn, or Ct Conneotiout 
Const Constable. 
Cor. Corinthians. 
CP.S. (CuHtoa PrivaU StgiOi,) 

Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
Cr. Credit: Creditor. 
C.S. (Ctietot SigiUi.) Keeper of 

the Seal. 
Cts. Cents. 
C.W. Canada West 
Cwt Hundred weight 

D. or d. (Denarius.) A penny. 
Dan. Daniel. 

D.C. District of Coinmbla. 

D.D. (DiDinitatie Doctor.) Doctor 

of Divinity. 

Dea. Deacon. 

Dea December. 

Deft Defendant 

Deg. Degree, 
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Del. Delnware. 

Den. DeniMHrk. 

D<'pt Department; Deputy. 

DeiiL Deuteronomy. 

D.G. {Dei Gratia^) By the grace 

of Gwl. 
DIst District 
Dlv. Dividend. 
Do. Ditto ; The same. 
Dolls, or $. Dollars. 
Do3!. Dozen. 

D.P. Doctor in Philosopby. 
Dr. Debtor; Doctor. 
D.V. (/>«o 9ol€nt«.) God willing. 
Dwt Pennyweight. 

E. Eaitt 

Eccl. Ecclesiastes. 

Ed. Edition : Editor. 

EE. Errors Excepted. 

E.G. orag: {ESoa^mpU graUa^ For 

example. 
E.I. East Indies. 
EN.E. Eflst-northeast 
Eng. Enirland; English. 
Ep. Epistle. 
Eph. Epbeeians. 
E.S.E East-southeast 
Esq. E»qnire. 

Et a1. ( tt alia.) And others. 
Etc (St eaU^ra.) And so forth. 
E.x. Example; Exception; Exodofl. 
Exc. Excellency. 
Exr. Execntor. 
Ezek. EzekieL 

Fahr. Fahrenheit 
Feb. February. 
Fern. Feminine. 
Fig. Figure. 
Fir. Firlcin. 
Fl. or Plor. Florida. 
Fr. France. 

F. R.8. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
F.S. A . Fellow of the Society of Arts. 
Ft. Feet; Fort 

Gr. Georda. 
G;i1. Galatiana. 
Gall. Gallon. 
G.B. Great Britain. 
Gen. Genesis: General 
Gent Genilemao. 
Geo. George. 
Geog. Geography. 
Geom. Geometry. 
Ger. German. 
Q.M. Grand Master. 



Gov. Governor. 

G.l^ {Georgiiu Sex.) George tha 

Kinjr. 
Gr. Grains; Greek. 
Gram. Grammar. 

H.B.M. His or Her Britannio Mig- 

esty. 
Heb. Hebrews. 
Ilhd. Hogshead. 
Hon. Honorable. 
Hand. Hundred. 

T. or Isl. Island. 

la. Indiana. 

lb. or Ibid. {Ibidem.) Intheaam* 

place. 
Id. (Idem.) The same. 
I.e. (^IdeH.) That is. 
I.H.S. (Teawi ffominiim Sahtatw.) 

Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
111. Illinois. 

Incog. (JnoofftiUo.) Unlcnown. 
Inst Instant; The present month. 
Int Interest 
lo. loVa. 
Isa. Isaiah. 
It Italy. 

J. Jndge. 
Jac. Jacob. 
Jan. January. 
Jas. James. 
Jer. Jeremiah. 
Jno. John. 
Jona Jonathan. 
Jos. Ja^ph. 
Josh. Joshua 
Jr. or Jun. Junior. 

X. King. 
Kan. Kfensas. 
Kt Knight 
Ky. Kentucky. 

L. Latin; (^i^raO Book. 

L. or lb. (LibraJ) A pound la 

weight. 
£, L., or 1. A pound sterling. 
La. Louisiana. 
Lat Latitude. 
L G. Lower Canada. 
Ldp. Lordship. 
Lev. Leviticus. 
LI. Long Island. 
Lieut or Lt Lieutenant 
LLB. (Legum Bacealaur«U9.\ 

Bachelor of Laws. 
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^LL.D (Leffum Doctor.) Doctor of 

Laws. 
Lon. Longitade. 
Lond. London. 
L.S. iLoou9 Sigilti.) Place of the 

Seal 

M. Marquis; Meridian; {MilU,) 

TboiiRatid. 
Jdai. Major. 
MhI. Mnlach!. 
Mas. Masculine. 
Ma.<«. Mas^achasetta. 
Math. MnthematicOb 
Matt Matthew. 
M.G. Member of Congress. 
M.D. {JHedioina Doctor.) Doctor 

of Medicine. 
Md. Maryland. 
M.E. Methodist Episcopal 
Me. Maine. 
Mem. {Jifsmento.) Sememher ; 

Memorandum. 
Messrs. {Messieurs.) Oentlemen ; 

Sirs. 
Mich. Michigan. 
Minn. Minnesota. 
Miss. MiMlsftippi. 
Mo. Missouri; Month. 
M.P. Member of Parliament 
Mr. Mister. 
Mrs. Mistress. 
MS. Manuscript 
MSS. Manuscripts. 
Mt Mountain. 

N. North; Kote; Number. 

N.A. North America. 

Nath. Nathaniel 

Naut Nautical 

N.B. (NotaBene.) Note well; Take 
notice. 

N.C. North Carolina., 

N.E. Northeast ; New England. 

Neb. Nebraska. 

Nem.Con. {Nemine Contradicen- 
te.) No one contradicting; Unan- 
imously. 

N.H. New Hampshire; New Holland. 

N..T. New Jersey. 

N.N.E. North-northeast 

N N.W. North-northwest 

"No. {Kumero.) Number. 



Nom. Nominative. 

Nov. November. 

N S. Nova Scotia; New Style. 

N.T. New Testament 

Num. Numbers. 

N.W. Northwest 

N.Y. New York. 

O. Oliio. 

Ob. {OHU.) Died. 

ObJ. Objection; Objectire. 

ObL Obedient 

Oct October. 

O.S. Old Style. 

O.T. Old Testament 

Oz. Ounce. 

Pa. or Penn. Pennsylvania. 

Pari. Pariiament 

Payt Payment 

Pd. Paid. 

Per or pr. By the ; as, per yd., by 

the yard. 
Per cent {Per centum.) By the 

hundred. 
Phil Philip; Philippiana. 
Phila. Philadelphia. 
PI. Plural 

P.M. Post-master; Afternoon. 
P.MG. Post-master General 
P.O. Post-office. 
Pop. Population. 
PP. or pp. Pages. 
Prep. Preposition. 
Pres. Presildent 
Prob. Problem. 
Prof. Professor. 
Pron. Pronoun. 
Prop. Proposition. 
Prot. Protestant 
Pro tem. (/Vo tMiporc) For tke 

time being. 
Prov. Proverbs. 
Prox. (Proximo.) The next 
P.S. {Po^itwriptum.) Written after; 

Postscript 
Ps. Psalms. 
Pt Pint 

Q. or Qu. Questions. 

Q.E.D. {Quod erat demontftrati' 
dum,) Which was to be demon- 
strated. 



* It is often asked why two L*s are nped in this and the preceding in- 
stance. It is proliably because L^gnm is plural— though the eame rea*>on 
doe^« not seem to have directed other and similar Cfkses. S<ime contend that 
the letters represent Ltfis Legum Doctoral e., Doctor of the law of laws. 
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Q.L. {Quantum Ubet.) As mnch 

as you please. 
Qr. Quarter; Farthing. 
Q.S. {Qutintvm ntjieit.) A Buffi- 

cient quantity. 
Qt. Quart. 
Q.y. {Quodvids.) Whlohaee. 

S. (i^MB,) The King ; {Beifina;^ The 

Queen. 
Bcc or R Recipe. 
Bec*d. Received. 
Bee Sec, Recording Secretary. 
Reg. Register; Regular. 
Regt Regiment 
Bep. Representative. 
B««v. Reverend; Revelationa. 
R.I. Rhode Island. 
R.N. Royal Navy. 
Robt. Robert 
Rom. Romans. 
BR. Railruad. 
Rt. Right. 

Bt Hun. Bight Honorabl«L 
Bl Bev. Bight Reverend. 

B. South : Shining. 

8. A. South America. 

Sara. Swrnud. 

S.a South Gaioliiia; Supreme 

Court 
Sc or Sculp. {SoulpHl) Engraved. 
Bchr. Scliooner. 
Scil. or SS. iSeUieA) To wit; 

Namely. 
S.E. Southeast 
Sec Secretary. 
S<*ct Section. 
Sen. Senator; Senior. 
Sept Septemb^. 
Serg. Sergeant 
Servt Servant 
Cing. Singular. 
Sol Solomon, 
bq. Square. 



St Sftint; Street 
Supt Superintendent 
Siire. Surgeon. 
S.W. Southwest. 

Tenn. Tennessee. 

Tex. Texas. 

Theo. Theodore. 

TbeoL Theology. 

I'hess. Thesealoniana. 

Thoa. Thomas. 

Tim. Timothy. 

Tr. Tmnspoae; Tmnalatttfiu 

U.O. Upper Canada. 

Ult (Uttuno.) Tlielart. 

U.8. Unitwl States. 

U.S. A. United States of Ameriok 

U.S.N. United States Nnvy. 

V. (Vids,) See; Veraew 

Va. Virginia. _ , « _.* 

Vis. {VideliceL) Namely; To wit 

Vol Vulnme. 

V.P. Vice-President 

V.B. {Victoria Jtegina,) Qumi 

Victoria. 
Vs. (Fereiis.) Against. 
Vt Vermont. 

W. "West 
Wed. Wednesday. 
W.L West Indies. 
Wis. Wisconsin. 
Wm. William. 
Wt Weight 

Xma& Chrlstmaa^ 
Xn. Christian. 

Y. Year. 

Yd. Yard. 
Yrs. Yon^ 

Sco. And so forth. 



SUGGESTIVE SENTENCES. 

Wm. H. Welb, A. IL, called to see me at 9 o^etoek, A. IL, A«f . 40^ 

Ciipt W. Bidwell resides in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

"the vessel sailed on the 5th inst 

I this day received your letter of the 85th ult 

1 will call and sve yon un the 4th prox, D. V. 

Fhe mM boiight4 ewt of sugar, at 9 ots. per Ik 



PROOF MARKS. 

It is \tc\\ for all to have some knowledge of the mode 
of correcting proof. The following will give some insight 
into the siibject. 

«/ Though a vj^riety of opinions exist as to the indi- 
vidual by w^om the art of printing was first dis- ^ 
covered; yet all authorities concur in admitting 
^^5^ Peter Scho e ffer to be the person who invented east 

metal types, having learned the art of ^ cutting the ^ 

letters from the Guttembergs| he is also supposed to 

jj^ have been the first whoengraved on copper plates. X/ 
f^y The following testimony is preseved in the family, 
s_^ by^Jo.^Fred.^Faustus, of Ascheffenburg : 
D> * Peter Sch oeffer , of Gemsheim, perceiving his @^^gj^ 
y^ master Fausts design, and (^himself \being) ardently ^ 
desirous to improve the art, found out (by the good 
providence of God) the method of cutting (incidendi) ^/^ 
tlie characters in a mc^rix, that the letters might 
»/ easily be singly ccMt} instead of bi^ng cut. He 0// 

1 privately cut matrices I for the whole alphabet:/^ 
Faust was so pleased with the contrivance, th^tThey 

^ promised |»eter to give him his only daughter/ 
^/^/ Christina in marriage, a promise wjiidh he soon / 
a fter performed.) y^ . ^ 

*»* ^ ^But there were many diffiomties at first with 04^ 
^ani. these letters, as there >^ been before with 
o/ia/, wooden ones, the me^ai being too soft to support 
^^ / the force of the im^^ssion : but this defect ^v as soon + 
remedied, by^nixing a substance with the metal ^ 
O which suj&<5iently hardened it|' 

ane^ um^n m ^nou^eci ma masie^ 4Ac /0U»S4 



EXPLANATIONS, 



Most of the marks on the preceding page will be 
readily understood, but a few are thus : 

^ Turn the reversed letter 

# More space. 

^a^. Capital letters. 

<^.^a^. Small capitals. 

y, dele. Take out the superfluous word. 

'-^ Less space. ' • 

\ Make a new paragraph. 

/I. Transpose. 

^ia. Let it stand (accidentally erased). 

uf^. Wrong font ; type to be changed. 

A Indicates something left out. (The word or 
words to be inserted should be written in the margin, 
or at the bottom of the page.) 
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DAVIES* SEW VK\tf\fMii AJUTHKEna 
DA VIES' KPW DrriLLECTUAl AEITHMBTIC 
DAVT' WBWTS Oi WBITTHr AaiTHMEria 

lAVlLo i,x.W PEACTICAL ARITHMEna 
DA VIES' HEW njriVERSTTt ABXtEMXnC. 
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' ViETIf nb work f^ fi ^amtnliy i^vLhikJ 
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